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FOREWORD 


TuIs VOLUME, the Proceedings of the Seventy-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social Work, held in San Francisco 
in April, 1947, is presented to the membership by the Executive 
Committee. Responsibility for the selection of the papers here pub- 
lished was vested in an editorial committee which included Ger- 
trude Springer (Osterville, Massachusetts), chairman, Kenneth L. M. 
Pray (Philadelphia), Arlien Johnson (Los Angeles), Florence Sytz 
(New Orleans), and Howard R. Knight (Columbus), General Secre- 
tary of the Conference and Editor of the Proceedings. Miss Johnson 
and Miss Sytz being unable to serve, Maude Barrett (New York) 
and Paul L. Benjamin (Schenectady, New York) substituted for 
them. 

Some 140 papers presented at the Conference were submitted to 
the committee for its consideration. From these, forty-eight were 
selected for publication. Selection was governed by time-tried cri- 
teria of historical importance, freshness of material, and current 
uefulness to the field of social work. Procedures, likewise time- 
tried, called for the reading and rating of each paper by each mem- 
ber of the committee, followed by a three-day discussion in which 
each paper was “on the table” to be weighed for its individual 
merit. So high was the quality of material submitted that it was 
only after much consideration and reconsideration that final deci- 
sions were reached. To the regret of the committee, the continuing 
scarcity of paper which limits the size of the present volume, dic- 
tated the omission of many papers of notable merit. 

Since selection was based on the individual distinction of the 
papers submitted and not on the sectional organization of the Con- 
ference, it follows that some sections are more heavily represented 
than others in this volume. This does not indicate any lack of qual- 
ity in the material presented in any section but only that some 


felds of social work held more timely and significant developments 
than others. 
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It must be borne in mind that since the National Conference of 
Social Work is an open forum for the free discussion of all matters 
related to social welfare, the papers here published represent only 
the views of their authors. Their inclusion does not imply either 
agreement or disagreement with those views either by the Confer- 
ence or by the Editorial Committee. 

The Editorial Committee was greatly aided in its undertaking by 
the section chairmen, who saw to it that papers were available 
promptly; by the staff of the Conference, which facilitated the rout- 
ing of the papers for reading by members of the committee; by 
Mrs. W. Burton Swart, of Columbia University Press, who, as in 
preceding years, lent skilled assistance in the final preparation of 
papers for publication; and by Howard R. Knight, whose efficiency, 
experience, and unfailing good humor and tolerance lightened the 
burden of the committee at every point. To all of these the commit- 
tee expresses its sincere appreciation. 


GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Chairman, Editorial Committee 
Osterville, Massachusetts 


November 1, 1947 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIAL WORK 


By Arlien Johnson 


THis IS AN AGE of contrasts and contradictions. 

Two years ago it was our hope that by world organization we 
could replace war with peace; that by council table discussions we 
could substitute cool, scientific reasoning for hot, uncontrollable 
emotion. Yet we are still at war. “Violence Flares in Palestine” is a 
newspaper headline almost daily. “Civil war continues in China,” 
the radio reports. But not all violence and not all civil war is fought 
with gunpowder and hand grenades. Congress is bitterly divided on 
foreign policy, on our relationship to Russia, on how to handle the 
strife between the owners of wealth and the workers who help to 
produce wealth. Nor is the struggle limited to international and 
national affairs. Whether fought with firearms, arguments, or mass 
meetings, the war goes on. 

The battles that continue in Palestine, India, Greece, and China 
are disturbing, but they do not strike fear into our hearts as directly 
as do the battles that are carried on in the halls of Congress or on 
the street corners of Los Angeles and New York. We fear this con- 
flict among ourselves because we do not wholly understand it. The 
age that brought forth man’s greatest discovery—atomic energy— 
surely such an age should produce tranquillity as well. Instead, the 
overt expressions of hostility that surround us create a pervasive 
sense of apprehension that threatens to overshadow the inspiring 
vistas of a new world order which was represented in the formation 
of the United Nations organization. 

This paradox of organization and disorganization contending for 
supremacy is not new. In every century we have had revolutions, 
both material and spiritual, which shook the foundations of accus- 
tomed law and order but which gave birth to new forms of social 
organization through which man sought to express his social ideals. 
The global war of the twentieth century leaves us bewildered as 
divergent religious, political, and economic ideologies are thrown 
into contact and conflict; but the vision of what might result from 
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the fusion of these ideologies into ‘‘one world” surpasses the imag- 
ination. 

The disorganization in the world at the present time, however, 
seems to be of unusually momentous portent. We live in an age of 
science. Accelerated research during the war led the physical sci- 
ences to push their investigations into the realms of the ultimate so 
that we stand in awe at the edge of revelation of the dynamics of 
the physical universe. It has been predicted that the next great 
advance will be in the biological sciences. There will still remain, 
however, the problem of harmonizing social facts as revealed by 
science with social and spiritual values, or the group ideals by which 
life is made worth living. The gulf between social facts and social 
values is so great that the scientists who wrote the basic formula on 
which the atomic bomb was calculated are alarmed at the use made 
of this knowledge and have formed an emergency committee to tell 
the world, in effect, that people must live together peaceably or face 
annihilation. 

From every quarter we are warned to take heed or perish. In differ- 
ent words, but with the same essential meaning, the physical scientist, 
the social scientist, and the philosopher analyze the central problem 
of our time. The renowned scientist Albert Einstein warns, “Science 
has brought forth this danger [the atomic bomb] but the real danger 
is in the minds and hearts of men... . It is easier to denature 
plutonium than it is to denature the evil spirit of man. . . . A new 
type of thinking is essential if mankind is to survive and move to 
higher levels.” * Franz Alexander puts it this way: ‘“‘New groups ideals 
are needed, a new hierarchy of social values adequate to the present 
phase of social and cultural development.” * And the philosopher 
Filmer S. C. Northrop, in his brilliant analysis of the present dilemma, 
declares, 


All of the major demoralization of our time and all of its vital political, 
moral, religious, aesthetic, and other issues arise from the fact that . . . old 
traditional normative social theories which our humanities still convey 
have turned out to be inadequate either to merit the loyalties of men or to 
solve the problems of our time.’ 


1“Only Then Shall We Find Courage,” leaflet distributed by Emergency Committee of 
Atomic Scientists, Princeton, N.]. 

2 Franz Alexander, Our Age of Unreason (New York: Lippincott, 1942), p. 315. 

8 Filmer S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: Macmillan, 1946), 
p. 258. 
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For when the scientific knowledge of these times has captured a man’s 
mind, so that his intelligence tells him one thing and pushes him one way, 
and his emotions and habits attached to outmoded, incompatible scientific, 
philosophical, and theological doctrines push him another way, then he is 
a frustrated man, divided against himself. Such a man does not need to 
wait until after death to know what hell means.* 


His conclusion is that the only cure for our present troubles is to 
create a new idea of the good which is consistent with current scien- 
tific empirical knowledge of man and nature. 

If we accept the statements of these scholars that we have moved 
on to a new science and that what we now require is a new philosophy 
that will integrate the outer and the inner world in which we live, 
what can be done about it? One solution frequently suggested is that 
the social sciences must catch up with the natural sciences before 
we can reconcile the contrasts and contradictions of our age. With- 
out doubt the social sciences have lagged behind the rapidly accelerat- 
ing realm of knowledge now embraced in the natural sciences. I 
would raise the question, however, whether or not we are making 
use of knowledge which is readily available from the social sciences. 
There are certain well-established social facts which, if widely known 
and accepted, could help to resolve some of the confusion of this time. 

Because of my conviction that the available knowledge about so- 
ciety is of utmost significance, I would like to present three basic as- 
sumptions which social work has utilized effectively. The first of these 
is that man’s inherited human nature has changed so little in thou- 
sands of years that common human needs which can be stated, persist 
through the ages. The second well-authenticated fact is that cultures 
vary widely and change rapidly, thus frequently not meeting man’s 
common human needs. And finally, I believe that the methods of 
science can be applied to the study of human relations as well as to 
the study of the atom bomb. 

Before elaborating upon these statements, I must first explain how 
social work has discovered and utilized these and other findings from 
the social sciences. 

The breaking down of the social fabric, the breaking down of 
authority because men no longer have faith in the old symbols, is a 
painful process. It was out of the needs of people during such periods 
of disorganization that social work first evolved as a service, apart 


4 Ibid., p. 485. 
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from religion. Within the past thirty years social work has developed 
the distinctive hallmarks of a profession; and like the older profes- 
sions it has begun to accumulate a body of knowledge and skills pe- 
culiar to the function it performs in society. That function has been 
well described by Kenneth Pray ° as a service to people—individuals, 
groups, and communities—to help them realize for themselves the 
most satisfying social relationships possible, and to find new mean- 
ingful relations for the fulfillment of their wants. To put it in another 
way, social work helps people to deal with social facts in terms of 
social values. As a profession it also has the task of helping to create 
social welfare services in new forms to meet the changing times. The 
social worker, for example, has the obligation to administer aid to 
the needy aged in such a way as to help the aged person to live as a 
useful member of society within the limitation of the program. So- 
cial workers, however, bearing witness to the deficiencies in such a 
program, urge health insurance with medical care, in order that the 
infirm aged person may be free from the haunting fear of untreated 
incapacity. It is this twofold obligation of social work which seems 
to me to make it significant. One obligation is the constant search for 
competence in the rendering of its service; the other obligation is to 
see its service in relation to the social and economic needs of the 
people whom it serves. 

It was with the second of these obligations that modern social 
work originated. Concern for the effect of certain conditions upon 
people preceded the development of a discipline that could be 
widely practiced and communicated by education. In order to make 
clear the contribution from social work knowledge, three periods in 
the development of social work must be distinguished. 

The first period arose out of the inadequacies and injustices that 
followed industrialization and made social reform and social experi- 
mentation inevitable. The rise of liberalism in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries meant an awakening of popular inter- 
est in the social control of the machines which produced sweatshops 
and slums. Great leaders whom we claim as pioneer social workers 
were among those who led the way in the revival of a social con- 
science in the United States. They sought to conquer poverty with 
social justice. These leaders founded settlements and helped to estab- 


5 Kenneth L. M. Pray, “Social Work in a Revolutionary Age,” Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, 1946 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1947), 
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lish charity organization societies. They discovered, by observation 
and inquiry, the relationship between poverty and sickness, between 
juvenile delinquency and sordid environment. They helped to start 
movements and promoted legislation which would prevent these 
harmful effects. 

The liberalism of the early twentieth century also held high hopes 
for the ideals of democracy and found expression in such new agencies 
as community centers in the public school buildings and recreation 
field houses in the public parks. The beginning of social services 
for all the people rather than for the underprivileged could be dis- 
cerned. This was the period when “organized charity” was being 
transformed into “organized social work.” It was the “decade of con- 
fidence” (1900-10) when the individual leadership of men and 
women whose minds and hearts were sensitive to the world around 


them was pre-eminent. They were inspired to believe, according to 
Edward T. Devine, that, 


even ancient wrongs could be righted; that natural resources could be 
conserved and exploited for the common good; that the civil service could 
be reformed by competitive examination and a secure tenure for the com- 
petent; that international codperation for the general good could be in- 
definitely extended; that education is the ultimate cure for everything that 
needs to be cured. This was the prevailing faith.° 


Under such leadership our profession was founded. The work 
of these men and women was motivated by a deep conviction of the 
worth-whileness of what they were doing. They had to devise the 
measures that would meet the personal and social needs of people, 
and they learned by doing. Giving meaning and unity to their efforts 
was a philosophy as to the purpose of their activity in relation to 
the larger social problems of the period. 

It was doubtless inevitable that with the passage of time the 
social institutions thus developed should be widely accepted and 
should spread from city to city. Attention was turned to refining the 
ways in which people were given service. Methods and techniques 
were discussed. This trend became very important in the 1920s, and 
marked a second period in the development of social work. 

The soil in which social work found itself after the first World 
War, however, was of a different quality from that of the early part 
of the century. As one scholar describes the postwar period, “The 


6 Edward T. Devine, When Social Work Was Young (New York: Macmillan, 1939), p. 5. 
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green fields shriveled in an afternoon. With the cynicism that came 
with post-war days the democratic liberalism of 1917 was thrown 
away like an empty whiskey-flask. Clever young men began to make 
merry over democracy.’’* The psychiatrists tell us that when the 
external world is harsh and disillusioning we sometimes turn our 
attention inward, to an introspective examination of ourselves. ‘This 
would seem to be what happened to social work in the decade follow- 
ing the first World War. The temper of the time was not conducive 
to idealism and social reform. This was a period when psychology 
and psychiatry, whose importance was discovered during the war, 
were providing new insight into human behavior. Aided by such 
knowledge, social workers gave their attention to the problems of 
individual behavior and to the methods and techniques of helping 
people in their personality development. It was also a period when 
communities were applying some of the efficient methods of war- 
time money raising to peacetime organization. New forms of social 
machinery for planning together began to appear. 

The decade of the 1920s was a period of growing self-consciousness 
among the practitioners of social work. ‘They made great strides in 
evolving a professional discipline. Literature analyzing this disci- 
pline grew in volume. The next step was recognition of their com- 
mon bonds and the formation of professional associations. In addi- 
tion to medical and psychiatric associations, the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers was established in 1921. At the same time, 
the communication of knowledge and skills through education had 
been rapidly expanding, and about this time an association of pro- 
fessional schools was organized, now called the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work. 

We might summarize by saying that the 1920s saw the emergence 
of a professional discipline in social work that undertook to de- 
velop competence in practitioners by applying findings from the so- 
cial sciences, especially psychiatry, to the study of personality. This 
represented, in many ways, a narrowing of concern about the ma- 
terial with which social workers were engaged. On the whole, social 
workers were preoccupied with individual welfare and with methods 
of helping people to make adjustments to the social situations in 
which they found themselves. Since voluntary social work was pre- 


7 Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1930), III, 412. 
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dominant in influence, social work in this form was practiced mostly 
in cities. 

The third period includes the past fifteen years. A prolonged eco- 
nomic depression and five years of global war again changed the soil 
for professional growth. The technological changes that followed 
scientific advance and the greatly facilitated means of communication 
led to fundamental interdependence among people. While changes 
in social arrangements have lagged behind technological changes, 
we can discern a halting recognition that a good society can exist only 
when there is a minimum of security for all; when protection from 
the common hazards of dependent old age, sickness, accident, and 
unemployment is provided; and when the right to earn enough to 
live in decency and health is insured. 

This emerging acceptance of a new concept of public welfare, and 
the conditions of widespread suffering and social disorganization 
which induced it, brought fast-moving demands for social services 
that left little time for professional introspection. Positions requir- 
ing the services of social workers doubled and almost tripled in 
number in a decade and a half. The balance of power in both funds 
and programs shifted from voluntary to official agencies. With the 
acceptance by government of social services as a permanent function 
has come a greatly expanded range of services and of personnel. No 
longer is social work an urban phenomenon and no longer is it lim- 
ited to the “poor” people of the community. Some leaders in the field 
who had never lost the philosophy of the larger purpose of social work 
had long pointed out that social workers should be satisfied with 
“nothing less than a universal provision for a continuous service. And 
only the state can be both universal and continuous.’ Under these 
conditions the concept of individual adjustment to existing condi- 
tions is inadequate. Social work, while retaining its competence in 
helping the individual, has embraced the idea that only through 
mass welfare can the individual find proper conditions for growth 
and development. 

The expansion in the volume of social services and their adminis- 
tration by governmental agencies, under conditions of rapid social 
change, have brought new responsibilities and new opportunities 
for social work. The heritage of its origin in the early part of the cen- 
tury when social experimentation was prevalent has now been com- 
bined with the technical competence of a professional discipline 
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which has been developed since the first World War. This profes- 
sional discipline has been developed from the application of the 
findings of psychiatry and other social sciences and continues steadily 
to grow through constant efforts to utilize relevant findings from 
these sciences. Imperfect as is the result, I believe some of the basic 
assumptions from the social sciences which have enabled social work- 
ers to develop competence in helping people with problems of social 
relationships have vital meaning for society in the present period 
of world confusion. 

The first of these assumptions based on the social sciences is that 
since man’s inherited human nature has changed little in thousands 
of years, common human needs persist. The biologists, psychologists, 
and anthropologists have produced a wealth of facts that document 
this statement. All of life is dynamic. Conflicting forces driving man 
to growth and to resistance to change contend in everyone from 
birth. On the one hand we have great need to be dependent upon 
others; and on the other hand, we struggle to assert our independ- 
ence and uniqueness as individuals. 

Social workers have been impressed with the relevance of these 
facts as they have tried to help people develop satisfying personal 
relationships and socially useful lives. The need of the child for love 
and security finds its answer in a family group whose affectional ties 
are strong and continuous. Neither economic status, race, nor creed 
affect this common human need. The rich man’s child, with every 
physical want met, can still become a neglected “problem child” 
if his parents do not have time or inclination to give him love and 
affection. An adult or even a family group which migrates from one 
community to another without ever having opportunity for the give- 
and-take of neighborhood life similarly may become a “problem” 
in society. Response from one’s fellows, acceptance by them, and 
some interdependence of living are basic human needs. 

One of the most convincing pieces of evidence of the truth of this 
statement is to be found in the research of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. After twenty-five years of careful observa- 
tion and experimentation, they report that productivity in industry 
depends far more upon the workers’ satisfaction in codperative 
activity in well-knit human groups than it does upon economic in- 
centives. The success or failure of an individual is more closely re- 
lated to his ability to form codperative, social relationships with his 
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fellow workers than it is related to the degree of his technical skills. 

The recognition of this basic human need for teamwork in mutual 
endeavor is the keystone upon which social group work has been 
developed within our generation. Its application of social skills in 
group relationships has, in turn, made a contribution to social work 
with individuals and with communities in their intergroup relation- 
ships. 

Now let us examine the second aspect of common human needs, 
the need an individual has to be a person, to be respected for his 
individual worth, to be independent of others. While a child must 
have the love and security that come from strong and continuous 
affectional ties, he must also have an opportunity to detach himself 
eventually from excessive dependence upon such ties. This duty of 
the family to give the child support in his dependent needs while at 
the same time preparing him to become independent is a complex 
one that many modern families have failed to achieve. For while 
modern science and technology have produced conditions of living 
that remove permanently from the family many of its former eco- 
nomic, educational, and religious functions, old attitudes and ideas 
persist which prevent family life from acceptably taking new forms. 
We punish parents for the delinquency of their children but we do 
not know how to help them meet the needs of their children under 
modern conditions of living. We insist that the mores of the eight- 
eenth century still apply to family organization in the twentieth 
century. 

Social workers deal with the failures of the family to function 
effectively. They have learned to respect the individual in his striving 
to achieve self-expression in a complex environment. Findings from 
psychiatry have been useful in aiding social workers in the analysis 
of family problems and in helping its members to find release from 
frustrations so that they can function in a responsible manner. Social 
anthropologists also have findings that may help us understand and 
strengthen family life, but we have made limited application of such 
knowledge. 

The common human striving for independence finds expression 
also in man’s desire to learn, to grow, to create, and to enjoy the 
nonmaterial beauty of life. From childhood a person needs to have 
a task to do that is within his capacity, and he needs to have the 
opportunity to do it. Work that is repetitive and monotonous, long 
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hours of labor that yield a wage barely sufficient for existence, or, 
even more serious, inability to find a job—such situations produce 
frustrations that result in aggressive behavior, or in the opposite kind 
of behavior where a man ceases to struggle against odds and is willing 
to become completely dependent upon society. A nation that does 
not take account of the common, human need for independence and 
does not provide satisfying forms of expression can expect to produce 
propagandists who project upon society their personal hostilities 
bred of deprivation. 

Truly, common human needs persist throughout the ages. One 
such need—man’s need for dependence and for independence—has 
been well established. Social work has tested this knowledge by day- 
to-day observation and application in helping people with problems 
of social relationships, and has added the corollary that every in- 
dividual has different potentialities for growth and development. 
These potentialities can be realized only as people have conditions 
conducive to such growth. Since personal and social growth are in- 
terdependent, opportunities for both must be provided. Acceptance 
of this point of view makes for tolerance, for willingness that every- 
one, regardless of color, religion, or customs, should have an Op- 
portunity to liberate his powers and engage in activities “that en- 
large the meaning of life.’’ Social workers learned early in their 
professional development that “happiness” cannot be given to an- 
other person like a physical possession. As John Dewey pointed out 
long ago, we can help others to find happiness only as we ‘“‘foster 
conditions that widen the horizon of others and give them command 
of their own powers, so that they can find their happiness in their 
own fashion.” Otherwise, he says, the prayer of a freeman would be 
to be left alone and “‘to be delivered, above all, from reformers and 
‘kind’ people.” * 

What meaning do these conclusions have when applied to the 
larger social scene? It would seem that recognition of man’s needs 
for dependence and independence would do away with the argu- 
ment about freedom and security as if they were alternative choices 
of economic and political action. Freedom is necessary for that in- 
dependence which is a mainspring of human conduct. It permits 
initiative, new experience, and creative thinking. But unlimited free- 
dom brings self-destruction, of an individual or of a nation; for we 


8 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Holt, 1922), p. 294. 
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have seen that the child cannot grow to mature adulthood, the worker 
cannot be at his productive best, without dependence upon others. 
Coéperative activity in well-knit human groups is also a mainspring 
of human conduct. The lesson would seem to be clear. Security im- 
plies the fostering of conditions under which man can have oppor- 
tunity to provide for his basic physical needs; at the same time he 
must have a degree of freedom for individual growth. Freedom and 
security are not opposites, they are parts of a whole. 

There is a second assumption that social work has derived from 
the social sciences which gives insight into social relationships. In a 
sense it is the opposite of the first assumption which we have been 
considering. For whereas common human needs persist throughout 
the ages, culture varies widely and changes rapidly. Significant physi- 
cal differences between people are few, while differences in customs are 
multiple in variety. The anthropologist and sociologist tell us that 
these differences in customs are “learned behavior.’’ They have mean- 
ing and value for the group to which they belong, but they cannot be 
evaluated as “‘inferior’’ or “‘superior” except in terms of values which 
each group attaches to its own culture. Only by understanding the 
other person and his culture can we communicate intelligently with 
him. 

When one understands another person one cannot hate him. One 
may disagree with the values held by the other person while at the 
same time appreciating why he holds those values. Race prejudice 
and cultural tensions would seem to stem from lack of understanding 
and fear of difference. It has been well said that “conflict grows fat on 
fear.” Yet the knowledge now available from anthropology, psy- 
chology, and sociology about races and cultures, if understood and 
accepted rationally, could dissipate fear and discrimination, just 
as knowledge of the operation of natural laws has dissipated super- 
stition and put in their proper place such phenomena as the rainbow 
and the eclipse of the sun. 

Within the United States, so-called “minority groups” have been 
stereotyped. Certain behavior is expected of their members because 
they belong to a particular group. The studies of social scientists, on 
the contrary, reveal that within each group is a wide range of be- 
havior, and that certain reactions are the result of occupational strati- 
fication, geographical segregation, and discriminatory treatment by 
the majority group. By such treatment of others the majority group 
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perpetuates its own emotional immaturity. Here is a needless tragedy 
in human relationships. 

Their own observations, supported by this kind of knowledge from 
the social sciences, have led social workers to affirm the rights of all 
people to equal opportunities for education, for earning a living, 
and for participation in the life of the community. So deep seated is 
the prejudice against variation and so widespread is the value placed 
upon uniformity in the United States, however, that minority groups 
may live in only certain sections of a city, even where no segregation 
laws exist. This is, indeed, a sad reflection upon the age of science 
which holds in high esteem the findings of the physical sciences while 
denying the facts provided by the social sciences. 

Philosophers and scientists have for some time been telling us that 
the phenomenally rapid changes in our technology which have re- 
sulted from new knowledge in the natural sciences would require 
corresponding changes in our social institutions and ideologies. The 
speed with which the technological changes have come leaves us 
uncertain how to adapt them to our uses. Perhaps the philosopher 
gives us a clue when he says that “successful organisms modify their 
environment. Those organisms are successful which modify their 
environments so as to assist each other.” ® This principle prevails 
in the physical sciences where association between electrons and 
nuclei are characteristic of matter; and the principle prevails in the 
whole realm of animate nature where equilibrium is attained by 
the mutual codperation of different species. What is the significance, 
then, of this principle for us? The problem would seem to be how 
to help people codperate in modifying the environment so as to utilize 
modern technology for the support of our common human needs. 

Modern technology places great emphasis upon production, and 
upon perfecting the machinery of production so that less and less 
manpower is required. Yet the realization of this goal destroys op- 
portunities for men to work. Thus we are faced with the dilemma 
of man’s inherent need for independent, creative work in an age 
when unemployment is his reward for our rapidly changing culture. 
Social workers are familiar with the aged person who can no longer 
find a place in industry although his whole interest in life has been 
centered in earning a living. Without work, such persons have no 


9 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: Macmillan, 1925), 
p- 296. 
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interests, their lives are barren, they become preoccupied with their 
physical ills, they seek without finding. 

The weight given to material achievement in the United States 
is “learned behavior.” If permitted, children would readily acquire 
new social values. The potential plenty in the world might be used, 
not only to give man creative work to do, but also to enable him 
to practice the art of living. An educator recounts how a substitute 
teacher took a fifth grade class in arithmetic. In an effort to discover 
where the class was in its work, he proposed this problem: “Frank 
and Bill were taking a hike one Saturday afternoon and about four 
o'clock they passed a bakery which had some doughnuts in the 
window bearing the sign ‘thirty cents a dozen.’ Frank had ten 
cents and Bill had a nickel, so they were able to buy half a dozen 
doughnuts. Now, how many doughnuts should Frank get and how 
many should Bill receive?’ One child raised his hand to ask who was 
host and who was guest; another child asked who was hungrier. This 
went on until the seventh pupil suggested that the doughnuts be 
divided on the basis of the amount of money each boy had spent. 
This well illustrates that economic problems depend for solution 
upon the assumptions people hold regarding social life. 

The lag between technology and the social values by which we 
measure what is worth while in life is a subject of much current con- 
cern and interest. As I have pointed out, scientists and philosophers 
alike tell us that we must discover a different scale of values appro- 
priate to this age of science. The president of the University of 
Chicago, among others, declares that our only hope is in adult 
education by means of which people will begin to appreciate those 
values that come from the study of other cultures, art forms, and 
religious expressions. With this would come a tolerance for differ- 
ence. World understanding would be mightily furthered. Human 
energy could also be turned, with social approval, toward all those 
human services that make for the enjoyment of life—teaching, heal- 
ing, social service, and artistic expression in many forms. 

May I venture here to express my faith in the contribution which 
social work might make toward bridging the gap between social 
facts and social values? A profession is in touch with the realities of 
existence and must constantly strive to utilize and enlarge those 
scientific findings that are relevant to its practice. A profession is 
close to the world of everyday life; the test of scientific knowledge 
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is how it works, when applied. Social work has for many years tried 
to further codperation among people for the improvement of social 
and living conditions. Such devices as councils of social agencies and 
neighborhood councils have had as their purpose the coédrdination 
and improvement of community welfare activities. Only recently has 
much attention been given to the social process thus involved and 
to the analysis of methods by which associative activities are furthered. 
Mary Parker Follett’s research applied to industry and the work 
of others has revealed how conflict can be resolved and codperation 
made possible. Social work has dimly glimpsed the tremendous sig- 
nificance of social intergroup or community organization work as a 
service utilizing the same body of principles and skills that apply to 
helping individuals with their problems of social relationships. The 
urgency of the need for this service should inspire social workers to 
new efforts to define the content and method of community or- 
ganization. This is a challenge equal in magnitude to that which 
motivated the founders of our profession when they led the way 
in the early twentieth century in combating the effects of industrial- 
ization. To enable people to “think together and evolve workable 
judgments” in the interests of the larger society is to help them to 
achieve a more abundant life, individually and collectively. 

These two basic assumptions—that common human needs persist 
throughout the ages while cultures vary widely and change rapidly— 
are merely examples of the kind of knowledge that is available, and 
of which social work has made use in the development of a profes- 
sional discipline. Such knowledge, if more generally understood, ac- 
cepted, and applied, could do much to improve social relationships. 
Some of the contrasts and contradictions of our age would disappear 
if our learned behavior harmonized, with the known empirical knowl- 
edge which science has provided. To be sure, the knowledge from the 
natural sciences has outstripped the knowledge from the social sci- 
ences. My plea is that, imperfect as the knowledge is, we make use 
of it and encourage its growth. 

The final basic assumption is that the scientific habit of mind is 
applicable in human relationships. Any profession, by its raison 
d’étre, is forced to use the scientific method of analysis and thought. 
What Whitehead calls the “stubborn, irreducible facts’ of daily 
observation require that a person rendering a professional service 
measure his observations against all known empirical data. Social 
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work, a fledgling among the professions, has developed a distinctive 
method (social casework) of helping individuals which is generally 
recognized. Social work has also made progress in understanding 
and helping groups and communities to find release of energy and 
self-expression in achieving their objectives. The methods with 
groups is much less well developed than with individuals, but already 
we discern a body of knowledge and skills that are common in work 
with individuals, groups, and communities. The knowledge is in- 
complete; the methods are evolving. But consciously, social work 
has added to its own subject matter the findings from the social sci- 
ences to enlarge its theoretical base and to give support to a scien- 
tific approach to problems of human relationships. This calls for 
willingness to follow the “remorseless inevitableness” of the facts, 
as revealed by disciplined observation, and to apply the facts with a 
consideration for their meaning with respect to the welfare of the 
total person, or community. 

It seems to me that this effort on the part of social workers to work 
intelligently at the problems of human relationships and to make 
their service of greatest usefulness inevitably brings them into the 
forefront of social change. They cannot, from first-hand knowledge, 
be aware of social injustice without making the facts known. Where 
the social institution, such as the economic order, prevents men will- 
ing and anxious to work from securing such opportunities, social 
work must bear witness to these conditions. It cannot keep silent 
when children are growing up without parental love and guidance. 
It must make known the necessity for minority groups to have op- 
portunities to live without fear of unjust discrimination. Social work, 
if it follows the dictates of the scientific method, must advocate 
changes in our social institutions which will meet the changing times. 

Any person or profession which tries to change the irrational feel- 
ings of people toward fellow human beings is not likely to become 
popular. Social work is one of those professions which will best serve 
its purpose if it keeps its integrity—the integrity of patiently, pains- 
takingly working at the problems of social relationships and making 
its findings known to the wider public which must, in the last analysis, 
implement such findings if they are to have broad significance. If 
social work is to use the methods of science, it must accept the con- 
sequences. This means that it must be content with the integrity of 
its own practice. To seek popularity is to deny its birthright. 
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It is easier to accustom ourselves to traveling by airplanes that 
skim through the stratosphere than it is to change our attitude about 
having a person of another color live in the house next door, even 
though he be our equal in education and income. Attitudes are often 
wholly irrational—‘‘prescientific thoughtways regarding our social 
relations,” Lundberg calls them.*® Unless we can learn to apply to 
human society, the method of thinking that the modern natural sci- 
ences have applied to physical phenomena, we shall not make progress 
in closing the rift between the world of men and the physical uni- 
verse, which together form the whole of reality. We have mistaken 
some of the technological developments for science. ‘They are only 
man’s misuse of basic scientific knowledge. The physical sciences 
form only one aspect of reality. The other aspect is the study of 
society, the world of human aspiration for self-expression, of man’s 
unending search for “the good life” with his fellows. Until we apply 
the same method of scientific thought to both aspects of reality, the 
physical and the social, we shall not resolve the confusion and fear 
that surround us. When we do apply these methods of scientific 
thinking to human relationships, then—and only then—shall we 
realize that old but ever new hope—the hope of peace and order in 
the world. 


10 George A. Lundberg, Can Science Save Us? (New York: Longmans, 1947), p. 13. 


FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE 


By Enriques de Lozada 


FIVE YEARS AGO, there came to Washington a sister-in-law of mine 
from Bolivia, a young woman of around twenty-five years, who was 
inspired with the idea of becoming a social worker. Her background 
was the typical, rather reactionary background of all upper-class 
Latin American families, and I was shocked by her decision to be- 
come a social worker. I said to myself, ‘““Here is the rare case of a 
Latin American woman who wants to be of service, and she is go- 
ing into social work. Why does she not choose some more practical, 
some more definite profession?” And I tried very hard to argue 
against her decision to become a social worker. I suggested that she 
become a doctor of medicine rather than a social worker. She in- 
sisted, however, and she went to Boston and became a social worker. 
That insistence and that decision opened my mind to the significance 
of the profession of social work. 

Since that time I have traveled a long way toward understanding 
the significance of that profession, probably the youngest of all pro- 
fessions. May I mention too a very naive observation that I have 
made since that incident? I have discovered that a profession that is 
much less than a hundred years old has already produced phi- 
losophers and statesmen. When I studied the thirties in the United 
States, I could not understand all that happened during that most 
important decade without knowing the work of a man named Harry 
Hopkins. He was a social worker, and I think all American policies, 
social and political, have been influenced by the approach of the 
social worker. I went on to think of the backwardness of the social 
sciences as compared with the physical sciences. And of course a great 
hope came to my mind. I saw that social workers, who are in direct 
contact with the problems of human relations, are of paramount 
significance for the future advancement of the social sciences. 

If the social sciences cannot be brought into the laboratory and 
studied with the same scientific methods as exact sciences, as physical 
sciences, I think you are going to gather in the field that primary 
source material; that later on the universities and institutions of 
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learning will process it and evaluate it, and then we will solve one 
of the most fundamental problems of our times, the discrepancy be- 
tween the advancement of physical sciences and the advancement of 
the social and moral sciences. It is curious that in this profession 
and only in this profession there is an area in which scientific knowl- 
edge and moral values merge. Therefore, I think that potentially 
social workers are the hope of the world. 

I do not think it is merely by chance that in the United States the 
profession of the social worker has advanced farther than anywhere 
else. This country has less dogmatism in all phases of its life than 
any other that I know. For instance, you have two political parties, 
but if one analyzes their philosophies, it is difficult to distinguish 
between them. They have a purely pragmatic approach. I think 
that advantage of the American way of life has allowed the present 
development of the new profession of social work. 

And now I come to “the foundations of peace,’”” and I am more 
at home in that field. Since I was twenty-five, I have devoted myself 
to the study of international relations. I first approached these studies 
according to my tradition, the Latin tradition, the tradition of law, 
the juridical tradition. Therefore, I concentrated my studies in the 
field of international law. Then I came to this country, and because 
of the pragmatism of this country, I began to change my approach. I 
became much more of an economist. Neither of these approaches 
satisfied my eagerness to find the true foundations upon which a 
world can live at peace. Let us take, for instance, the political field. 
Of course we are aware more than ever today that there are political 
crises. Any one crisis may be solved or it may not. If it is solved, it 
may reappear. The solution of political crises does not guarantee 
permanent peace. It is only one layer of the foundation. 

Let us assume that all the powers of the world come to a working 
agreement in the field of economic coéperation. But economics, too, 
is a very shifting thing. Now, let us take the juridical approach, to 
which I am traditionally attached. We have had two world organiza- 
tions, the League, and now the United Nations. We have had a court, 
the World Court. True, the world has never worked out an inter- 
national code, a set of rules. Let us assume that we could have that. 
It still would not be a rock bottom for the foundation of peace. 

The rock bottom for the foundation of peace, in my mind, is the 
awareness of every individual all over the world that the world is 
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one, that it is interdependent. But that is an individual state of mind. 
It is a state of consciousness. It is not something that can spring up 
overnight. It is something that will come only through a long 
process of education. But we do not have time. Our normal process 
of education will come slowly. And mind you, if we had the notion 
of interdependence in our minds, we would also have another no- 
tion, a vivid notion in our consciousness, the notion of human sol- 
idarity. That notion of human solidarity would, I am sure, replace 
one of the worst obstacles for any world organization, one of the 
worst shibboleths, one of the worst dogmas, the dogma of sovereignty. 
Only if the people realize first that the world is interdependent and 
out of that conviction of interdependence comes a notion of human 
solidarity, only then will we reach the rock bottom for a foundation 
of peace. We will be able to build a set of rules. We will be able 
to plan and come to permanent agreements in the economic field, 
and by then, the political problems will have diminished so that 
their solution will be easy. 

But all of this is pure speculation, pure generalization, and I will 
probably be criticized as an imaginative Latin who is just speak- 
ing in the air. No. Now I will come to brass tacks. I will show you 
the meaning of what I have learned in the United States, the sub- 
stantiation in practical terms of what I have just said in general terms. 
First let me state the outstanding international problems of our days. 
This is no matter of opinion. These are truisms that we have to 
accept. They are axiomatic. First, the United States is the undis- 
puted world leader. Secondly, the hundreds of millions of people 
who were dormant, the ‘“‘backward” peoples, have awakened, and 
they want a better way of life, whether in China, in Latin America, 
or in the Middle East. Those are the two basic problems. There is 
a more pressing, more immediate problem, the problem of restora- 
tion of some degree of political and social normality. And that is a 
tough problem, because outside the Western Hemisphere, the world 
has been so profoundly damaged physically and morally that the 
burden for the restoration must fall to the world leaders. I would 
not speak here only of the United States, but of all the New World. 
For the solution of this problem the people of the United States 
have to take us in, we Latin Americans. Why? Because put together, 
North and South America, the New World is a synthesis of the Old 
World; we owe to that world what we have. Therefore, we have a 
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moral duty toward the Old World. You may think that it is pre- 
tentious that I, coming from a little Latin American country, should 
ask a share with the United States in that great undertaking, but I 
answer that if we or the other American republics are poor and 
backward in the fiscal and economic sense, we are the depository of 
certain traditions of the Old World, especially of the Latin world 
that you do not have. That is why we, the two halves of the New 
World, have the right and the duty to go into this great undertaking 
together. 

Now, there are many undertakings that we have to study, as illus- 
trations within the machinery that has been built, the machinery 
of the United Nations. Parenthetically, I want to point out that the 
machinery of the United Nations, like the machinery of the old 
League, is something born in the New World. After all, it is your 
own. It is Woodrow Wilson’s and Franklin D. Roosevelt’s. You 
created the blueprint and the machinery. There it is. Now you 
have to give it a soul, we have to give it a soul, and we have to 
give it a working impulse. Some will tell me, the cynics or the 
pessimists, that the machinery of the United Nations is weak, that 
it cannot cope with the problems. That is not true. I think one could 
not conceive a more perfect machinery. We may say that a third 
of the United Nations is purely advisory, that there is no power be- 
hind it. It is true, but there is moral power, and I am sure that 
moral power is real power. This machinery has tremendous flexibility 
and tremendous potentialities, and at this point I want to relate the 
profession of social work to the potentialities of the United Nations. 

I know for certain that when President Roosevelt was planning 
the new machinery based on the experience of the old League, he 
included specialized agencies like the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, like the Health Organization, 
like the Food and Agriculture Organization, as well as the Economic 
and Social Council and its many specialized commissions, such as the 
Social Commission, which did not exist in the old League. The most 
interesting thing that has been achieved since the end of the second 
World War is without doubt the experience of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Whatever its shortcom- 
ings may have been, there is no precedent in the history of inter- 
national codperation for what UNRRA has achieved, and UNRRA 
was fundamentally a social undertaking. I cannot conceive of its 
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success without the social worker; and this relation was so widely 
recognized that when UNRRA was dismantled, one of the few 
things that worried the people, the professional diplomats, and the 
politicians was that perhaps the social work that UNRRA had under- 
taken would not be continued. Moneys were allocated by the United 
Nations, however, and we are continuing the social work of UNRRA. 

It has been said that the United Nations is not equipped to do 
actual work. One of the most important, immediate, urgent tasks 
of reconstruction is the rehabilitation of the children in the devas- 
tated areas. It is hard to think what will be the future of the world 
if these millions of children who have been victims, physically, 
morally, or psychologically, of the war are not in some way rescued. 
The United Nations, within its machinery, has created a special or- 
ganization, not for advice but for action—the Children’s Emergency 
Fund. This is to be more than an intergovernmental organization, 
for the organization of the Fund expects the codperation and the 
contributions of individuals. ‘This is a clean-cut case in which within 
the machinery of the United Nations there are possibilities of direct 
and positive action. 

How could that be done if it were not for the social worker? But 
let me present an even more striking example of how we can solve 
political problems by social undertakings, by social action. After 
the fall of France in 1940, the United States Government established 
the special office called the Coédrdinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
It was an emergency organization, the objective of which was to 
counteract the terrific inroads that nazism and fascism had made 
into the American republics—and that danger was not an academic 
danger, it was an actual danger. There were more than two million 
Germans and Italians who had direct allegiance to nazism and fascism. 
Therefore, there was a difficult political problem to solve. Time 
was short. A man was appointed who was not in any way a liberal, 
who had no special good will in South America, but rather the con- 
trary: Nelson Rockefeller. He was, however, a gentleman, a man 
of action and imagination. I am proud to say that I was one of his 
advisers, and when we came to plan a program, we did not merely 
turn to propaganda, for we knew that it would not do the job. 
We analyzed the position of those countries and we began attacking 
on the grass-roots level. We created a program of action which in- 
cluded improvements in health, sanitation, nutrition, and literacy. 
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That is where I saw the function of the social worker. We made 
extensive exchanges of students. We sent people down there, in- 
cluding social workers of all kinds, and their work remained after 
the emergency as a permanent good. So much so that when the sub- 
ject of continuing the advisory social functions of UNRRA came 
up in the United Nations, although the program was only for those 
nations that had received help from UNRRA, the Latin American 
countries nevertheless requested that this advisory action of the 
United Nations in the field of social work should include the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

Here, then, is a case where a difficult political problem was solved 
by social action, social means. Nobody can deny that. That experi- 
ence can be applied in the United Nations. I do not mean to say 
that it is a panacea, but I do believe that through social action we can 
diminish the tensions that are to be found in all areas. How, for in- 
stance, could you conceive, realistically, the solution of the problem 
of the children in all those war-devastated areas if it were not for 
the technical knowledge that the United States social worker has 
gathered? I repeat that the Children’s Fund is the first case of in- 
ternational codperation in world terms, and I think the social worker 
has a tremendous contribution to make. 

I see for the social worker of the United States the broadest vistas 
of pioneering work to be done in social terms. If the United States 
leadership is going to be good leadership in world efforts, it has to 
be inspired, it has to be pervaded by that same spirit that the social 
worker has aroused in the United States in the last two decades. It 
is the only way in which, it seems to me, these hundreds of millions 
of backward people are going to enter upon a new road of progress 
and of improvement, because their unaided attempts to find a solu- 
tion will be bloody and disastrous. But I think the social worker as 
a community leader in the United States has to do this terrifically 
important job, has to educate the American people to the deep sig- 
nificance of the leadership that has come to the United States in 
the world affairs. That is the paramount duty, it seems to me, that 
a social worker has in the future. 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF CONQUERED 
PEOPLES 


By T. V. Smith 


IF AN EDUCATIONAL SIGHT-SEER and a philosophic sound-hearer may 
be allowed a personal evaluation of education in conquered coun- 
tries, I hazard the impressions: (1) that in the three major countries 
conquered our problems are common and triune; (2) that the edu- 
cational policy of American forces is fairly unitary and chiefly sound; 
and (3) that the results so far are tolerable, and that the philosophy 
of the policy may be pointed to with pride, modest pride. 

Only impressions, however, are as yet opportune. A decade hence 
we should have begun to pool and digest our experiences, and per- 
haps be on the way to achieving reasonable perspective upon our 
adventures in education in the backwash of war and under the aus- 
pices of the military. Though I have been exposed to all the major 
conquered peoples, I am myself “only an ignorant man and phi- 
losopher,” lacking the facility of the educationalist who can make 
scientific surveys that he trusts and falling short of the clairvoyance 
of the devotee who has private access to absolute norms. I have 
seen and heard much, these years around the world; but I know 
little; and, to tell the truth, I do not understand the half of what I 
know. 

Having said so much, I would now, with a story, further the moral 
of modesty, while at the same time getting my subject under way: 


We Japanese [spoke their Minister of Education in welcoming our 
United States Education Mission to Tokyo], may find it difficult to be a 
model conquered people, seeing that for some two thousand years of na- 
tional history we have never been conquered before. Though utterly 
inexperienced at the business, our intentions are honorable. We shall, I 
promise you, do our best to be a model conquered people. Do you but 
kindly coach us if you see us falling short. 

On the other hand [to continue quoting his line of thought from mem- 
ory], do I rightly surmise that you Americans are not without your own 
embarrassment? You may find it difficult to be a model conquering people, 
seeing that in your century and a half of national life you have never been 
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in the habit of conquering other people. I know that your intentions are 
honorable and I do not fear that you will make the mistake that we Japa- 
nese made in the heyday of our conquest, that of trying to inflict our way 
of life upon the conquered; but with your youth, your energy, and your 
efficiency you may well be tempted to set a pace which we Japanese, with 
all our honorable intentions, cannot maintain. Do you but let us coach 
you if we see you falling short. 

Through such mutual aid [he concluded his introduction], we may turn 
our joint embarrassment into a model relation between honorable con- 
querors and those honorably conquered. 


If that story serves to show us how to keep the worse from being 
the worst, I would fain give an account of our American position 
that would nerve us to make the best of the worst. I have come back 
from service in all the conquered countries, widely experienced in 
the cultural horrors of war. Not mine the forefront of heroism, but 
daily the backwash of degradation which war leaves visible. And yet 
I have come home with a morale so high that I can compare it only 
with the feeling the Athenian Greek must have had after the battle 
of Salamis when, seeing the hordes of thralldom beating a path back 
to Persia, he knew that through his efforts a new lease on life had 
been given the genius of freedom. 

The nature and extent of our triumph make the hour opportune 
to hurl great facts against the foolish fears of little men. Have free 
men not at last shown even themselves that for the sake of freedom, 
and without serious sacrifice of freedom, free men could organize 
themselves for action and marshal their resources even more effectively 
than any tyrant could? All hope from co6peration must rest upon a 
sound solution of the administrative problem, a neutral problem 
that frustrates more good than the intentions of evil men can ever 
do. Out of the war came a well-drawn blueprint of that solution, 
so far as organization of violence is concerned. Nor had we long 
to wait for a sign that free force could organize itself for peace as 
well. But the blueprint of administrative wisdom for war is itself 
something to be preserved to bolster our confidence, as our initial 
success at organizing the nations for peace is to inspire further effort. 
In hardly more than a year we have initiated the organization of 
the world for peace, and have progressed further with it in one year 
than my most optimistic thought would have allowed in five. And we 
have done both with first a foreground of victory, and now a back- 
ground of victory, more complete than men before had thought pos- 
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sible. Nor is that all. To match that historic fact is the inner assur- 
ance of conscience: that men have never fought before, and finely 
won, a conflict in which the issues were so nearly black and white. 
Though historic issues are perhaps never wholly pure, the issue of 
the war has been little splotched with ethical ambiguity. 

I came home in a mood, therefore, which simply could not under- 
stand the pessimism of some and the fearfulness of most. Even if hu- 
manity were to go up in fission or down before consciously planted 
bacteria, it would be a taking off, I said to myself, more resplendent 
than living in fear of the creative energies now released by physicists 
and biologists. I have never seen any special virtue in dying of old 
age or in bed. Why be fearful, anyhow, I asked myself over and over 
again, when all we have to fear are the possibilities that attend the 
new energies, and when, as compensation for that normal fear, we 
have to enjoy the actualities that attend discoveries unparalleled and 
benefits unprecedented in all human experience? With such success 
of war behind us, with such prospects of peace around us, the man 
is foolish if not downright craven, I said to myself, who does not see 
more reason to crow, to crow gaily and lustily, than to crool, to 
crool vainly and miserably. 

Common to Italy, Germany, and Japan are these three problems: 
how to conduct schools without buildings; how to censor textbooks 
and yet have enough materials with which to teach; and how to 
purge the teaching personnel and yet keep the schools open and 
operating. 

School buildings are, everywhere, relatively large; they can easily 
be spotted and hit, and their use for military purposes not infre- 
quently makes them justifiable as well as easy targets from the air. 
At any rate, that conquered country is fortunate which has half its 
school buildings fit to use for school after a modern war; and edu- 
cators who serve as military governors are lucky if, of those schools 
not destroyed, they can get the half cleared of grain, troops, refugees, 
or the homeless, so that they may be used exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Japan is the most fortunate of the three conquered countries in 
this regard, but there the question of school plant is also a problem. 
In Italy and Germany the lack of plant has been, is, and is to re- 
main appalling. It is not a problem which can be solved during, or 
for a long time following, war. Great resourcefulness has been shown, 
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however, by our educators in utilizing what remains and in finding 
substitutes—all the way down to tents in bad weather and the spread- 
ing shade tree in weather that is good. Nobody can tell how long 
the rebuilding will require at the best—and at the worst it may not 
all ever be consummated. 

Theoretically, the textbook problem would appear simpler than 
the building problem, if for no other reason than that good teach- 
ing, even superior teaching, frequently may be done without text- 
books. But not in lands conquered for ideological reasons. The gist 
of their ideological offense was that fascism, Nazism, and Japanese 
feudalism destroyed the independent judgment of their citizens, in- 
cluding the teachers, and so could harness all energies for nefarious 
ends. Such teachers are utterly lost without being told what to 
teach. They have been so broken in to do the bad that freedom to 
do the good paralyzes rather than inspires them. 

They must be furnished something to teach. We cannot allow 
them to go ahead with the poison that forced us to conquer them. 
Textbooks cannot be plucked out of good intentions. How does one 
get new textbooks, for instance, when paper is in short supply the 
world round, and equally absent are other supplies required in 
printing? I thought it prudent not to ask my staff in Italy where 
and how they got the wherewithal to produce, under impossible 
conditions, some two million books during the first eventful year 
after the invasion of Sicily. True, the books we printed were on 
cheap paper, they lacked the multicolored gaiety of fascist textbooks, 
and their prices were higher. They were puny and expensive, but 
they were pure. 

In Germany our educational staff has been equally hard pressed. 
The utterly inadequate allotment of paper was cut again in half 
the day before our mission left Germany. But in Germany and in 
Japan, as in our initial work in Italy, our staffs stolidly set them- 
selves the task of finding indigenous scholars whom they could trust, 
of setting them to the writing and themselves to the production of 
texts for the reconstituted schools. Within approximately a year in 
each of the conquered lands, we have made much more than a 
token payment upon the textbook need of the elementary schools. 
In Germany we have already seen the printing of some 5,000,000 
textbooks. 

As difficult as that problem was, more delicate was the sister prob- 
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lem of “purifying” the teaching profession—delicate and difficult 
besides. It is delicate for believers in democracy to try to discern 
and, more, to appraise what is in other people’s minds. Our deep- 
est democratic theory is that what others think is nobody’s busi- 
ness so long as they merely think or merely even teach it. But this 
time we were drawn into war because the odious things that were 
thought were not only taught, but were also perpetrated as insuffer- 
able action. Having fought the war for ideological reasons—it was 
our first such predicament—we had to undertake to clear the ground 
which we took. Victory against false ideologies entailed right ideo- 
logical responsibilities. It is easy enough from the vantage of dis- 
tance to stamp out fascism and nazism abstractly, so to say; but in 
the conquered countries nothing could be done with the ‘isms 
without abridging the liberties of the ‘ists. It is not nice business for 
a teacher, even in uniform, to fire other teachers from their jobs, 
especially since what they are fired for was but the common requisite 
to their being teachers under circumstances mostly beyond their 
control, 

How to pick out the most guilty when everybody was more or less 
guilty is a job for gods, not for men. By hook and by crook we have 
managed everywhere to purge enough teachers to constitute at least 
a sort of down payment upon our responsibility to purify the pro- 
fession of those who had defiled it in our eyes. In Italy we fired a 
large majority of the school administrators, but only a negligible 
proportion of actual classroom teachers (excepting university pro- 
fessors at that fascist “plum” of a place, the University of Rome). 
Our theory was that if honest and dependable supervisors were in- 
stalled, we could hold them responsible, as is their due, for what 
went on in their schools. Through questionnaires, through inter- 
views, and at times through private informers, we made a stab at 
balancing the account between two motives, both imperatively op- 
erative: the motive of pedagogical efficiency and the motive of po- 
litical purity. 

In Italy we fired less than 5 percent of the teaching profession; 
in Japan the percentage, so far, is well under that. Looking squarely 
at the problem, I do not too stoutly defend what we did in this 
regard. Yet, I would personally pursue the same policy of moderation 
—and prudence—again. And I would do so all the more in the light 
of our subsequent and current German predicament in this matter 
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of purification. In that benighted land we initially dismissed more 
than 50 percent of the teachers. Then we turned the responsibility 
for the policy, as we have been wont democratically to do in all 
conquered countries, back to the Germans themselves, under a law 
which we helped them formulate and then approved. Through the 
processes of adjudication provided for in the law, the German courts 
have been flouting our standards in more than three fourths of the 
cases. This involves so ready, so obvious, and so odious a loss of face 
on our part that General Lucius Clay at last took angry cognizance 
of the practice and gave warning with sixty days of grace that unless 
such rectification were itself rectified, American Military Govern- 
ment would take back the responsibility and clean the stables. 

However this present predicament turns out, the aftertaste is bad. 
It is difficult to retake power once it has been returned, so difficult 
that an occupying force will strain the to-be-expected improvement 
of the interim period in order not to have to retread the wearisome 
ground. Everybody loses face with the reversion of responsibility, 
and the implementation is set back so as to impair the psychological 
motivation on which its effectiveness depends. Even if the threat is 
fulfilled, as it seldom is, it remains to be seen whether our own sense 
of justice would not, under the circumstance of such slapdash re- 
movals, restore a large proportion of those we dismissed, undermin- 
ing thus our own reputation for stamina without improving our 
reputation for justice. 

It is clearly better not to bite off more than we can chew. The 
standards are too rough and ready that will penalize so large a pro- 
portion as guilty in a field where none is really pure. We fired few 
in Italy, but for the most part we kept them fired. The same goes 
for Japan. In Germany we dismissed far more than we can keep dis- 
missed, whoever makes the final judgment. Those dismissed will 
accumulate grievances to be taken back as motives into their work. 
We have yielded to German tribunals the credit for compassion, 
a credit we will not get even if we, taking back the responsibility, 
restore as many as did the Germans. It will redound but to our weak- 
ness, even though the German courts got credit for mercy. And worst 
of all, in the long meantime, there are eighty children to each ele- 
mentary teacher in our zone in Germany, the average age of ele- 
mentary teachers is above fifty, and education goes forward hardly 
more than in name. Retribution is seldom a prudent motive for 
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action, however righteous it makes the possessor feel; and hurry-to- 
get-home or even hurry-to-get-a-job-done is never a sure reliance for 
functional success. Nothing fails like failure in military government, 
and education under military government constitutes no exception 
to this rule. Continuity of policy is the hallmark of good government, 
and never more so than with the Germans. 

It would be hard to say that the Russians have done better than 
we in this regard in Germany, they who count conversion to com- 
munism as adequate purification from fascism. But I do not hesitate 
to say that if the British keep fired the 15 to 20 percent of teachers 
they have dismissed in their zone, they will have done better than 
we. And this they are most likely to do. They will have struck a more 
dependable balance between efficiency and purity; and they will have 
confirmed their legitimacy to rule by a continuity of policy. 

These, then, are the three main problems and these are my main 
impressions about them. In spite of exception taken to our handling 
of the problem of denazification in Germany, I pass favorable judg- 
ment upon our general educational policies in Germany, as in Japan 
and Italy. It is our batting average which fair judgment must rely 
upon. 

It is pleasant but barely meaningful to praise what we have done 
in most fields of education in these countries. As a democratic na- 
tion we are fatefully committed to education to fulfill our hopes at 
home, to lessen our fears of the peoples abroad. We have but done 
what we could about buildings, since we were driven by our habits 
to open schools as early as possible after each conquest. We have 
but done what we could, and it has been a near miracle, in getting 
books for the elementary grades. Our policy of purification was 
prescribed by the war, though it has varied in degree and is differ- 
ential in wisdom. So nearly all the teachers in all three lands were 
guilty that it would have been better theoretically to follow Plato’s 
advice: to banish all adults and start over with only those ten and 
under. But this is hardly practical. 

But all impetuous perfectionism apart, let me further illustrate 
the unitary nature of our policy, its straightforwardness, and its 
essential soundness by reference to something more important, even 
if it is also less spectacular, than our policy of ideological purifica- 
tion; the general negative tone of our approach. I set this policy in 
Italy and defended it against all comers, whether “progressive” edu- 
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cators or “scholastics,” the policy that we would tell the Italians only 
what they must not teach. To do that much was a part of our military 
mission, But where our option began, there I made their freedom to 
set in. We made it their business to find out what they were to teach, 
In our abstention from positive directives was their chance to be 
positive, which means to be free, which in turn is the last meaning 
of democracy. It was their scholars who determined what went into 
our revised textbooks. I argued as with a colleague, argued endlessly 
with the Italian Minister of Education (I refer primarily to Guido 
de Ruggero, a fellow philosopher) about many things, but most of 
all about the excessive “‘historicity” of the Italian approach to 
pedagogy. I contended that the trouble with Italy is that she has too 
much history, is dominated by her background, has become, in short, 
a slave to a past so long and “‘glorious” that her culture is a sort 
of barbarism of glory. Only those countries, I argued with the Min- 
ister, which lack a history should emphasize history. ‘Those that have 
it can escape from their past only by emphasizing imagination rather 
than memory and reason. But the freedom of my Minister is testified 
to by the fact that I never won the argument. ‘The final business was 
his, and it was my business not to let his business become my business. 
Though each set of our educational officials in the various countries 
would probably wish to state the policy their own way, this negativity 
has been the unitary spirit of our approach. As touching Germany, 
from the days I helped in London to lay the pre-invasion educational 
policy on down to the latest directive, this note of abstention has 
been conspicuous. On the flyleaf of our first textbooks in Germany, 
for instance, we printed something like this: “This book was writ- 
ten by German scholars for German children in the days before 
Hitler. It will be used only until German scholars write better books 
for German children.” Not only did we advertise the principle of non- 
interventionism of any positive sort, but we have utilized every in- 
centive (much more successfully than I was able to do in Italy) to 
get German scholars to compete with each other in turning out better 
books ? for German children. Lieutenant Colonel John W. Taylor, 
a sensitive and sensible American educator, now president of the 
University of Louisville, who has been responsible in Germany 
from the invasion, has put this wise policy pointedly: “‘It is the policy 
of the Education Branch to leave the German whatever does not 
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conflict with the program of denazification and demilitarization of 
Germany. In the field of education no textbook has been forced 
upon the Germans. It is believed that self-determination along 
democratic lines guarantees better results in the end,” 

There has been little deviation from this policy in Japan, and 
what there has been has grown out of the insistence of the Japa 
nese people for more positive help. Indeed, I should not be surprised 
if in the final accounting our colleagues in Japan may come off with 
higher honors. ‘Ihe Japanese people have made all things easier, 
there, even though the culture interposes a massive social distance. 

When it comes time to point with pride, modest pride, | would 
fain put an appreciative hand upon the shoulders of all the men and 
women who have labored to implement, so straightforwardly, this 
wise policy of abstention, of positive encouragement only to the 
indigenous forces of resiliency in each country. But even if space 
allowed, who am I to strew the flowers, save the silent tribute of a 
fellow worker who knows how hard the task has often been? 

Though other men had been in all our places—many other men 
did do most of the work for which we directors in the several lands 
got the « redit, or blame—1! do not doubt that the good work would 
have gone on toward the same end. ‘The policies were, in this regard 
at least, accepted right to the very top. Cordell Hull early struck 
this note as touching liberated countries (and the spirit of it spread 
to conquered countries as well): “It would be unwise for this gov- 
ernment to undertake to apply, much less to impose, a foreign edu- 
cation program for the placement of American teachers in the schools 
of those countries, or for the preparation of textbooks in the United 
States for use in such schools.” 

Ours was the lot, in the light of wise policies, simply to be the 
ambassadors abroad that Americans usually are when entrusted with 
heavy responsibility. ‘There were very few educators who grew trigger- 
happy with power merely because they wore a uniform and sometimes 
“toted” a pistol. Singularly few there were like the provincial mili- 
tary governor in Italy, himself not an educator, who reproached me 
for not doing as he said he did, “talk big to the Italians.” To his re- 
proach I wrote this laconic line: “When I have the power, I needn't 
talk big; and when I haven't, I dassent.”” So few such misfits we had 
in education that I felt that I spoke for nearly all my educational 
colleagues in every land when, in my final report to the Allied Com- 
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mission in Italy, I wrote: ‘‘Most of all, and all the while, we have 
done whatever we have done through methods of consultation and 
in an atmosphere of democratic reasonableness, to make right pro- 
cedures speak where commands of authority would not carry beyond 
the echo of the hour.” 

Since these impressions are highly personal, let me close with a bit 
of experience in Japan. I had a philosopher’s good fortune to be 
asked by the head of our United States Education Mission to pre- 
pare for General Douglas MacArthur the background material for 
a new course on ethics to be given in the Japanese schools. I sought, 
as one would, for a few spots on the gnarled old Japanese tree where 
I could graft twigs that, if they grew, would draw their sap from 
the old trunk to produce in a decade or so democratic foliage. I had 
finished my report and got it accepted by the committee of the 
whole when a strange thing happened. Dr. George Stoddard, our 
chief and leader, showed me one day a long letter in beautiful Eng- 
lish script on the letterhead of Sugamo Prison, where high war crim- 
inals were awaiting trial. The letter was from a former minister of 
education caught in the toils of our purification. In a deft and re- 
spectful way, he called attention to the enormous role that handi- 
craft has played and, he said, still plays, in the Japanese villages. 
He thought it significant for national morale and not without mean- 
ing as live material for ethical instruction. 

I was quite ashamed that I had not thought of this all by myself. 
It was my ignorance of Japan (sightseers are not good policy-makers!) 
which led me to overlook what I well know and do so deeply esteem 
as ethically meaningful in America as already to have written a book 
about it. So to atone for my shame, I did what any other American 
would have done. I corrected my ignorance in profit from, and out 
of gratitude toward, the Japanese prisoner of war: when I returned 
to our committee of the whole for new approval, my prescription 
for Japanese ethics was centered in the moral meaning of work- 
manship which can yield at the same time both a living and a life. 
Working up to morality from the good manners characteristic of 
the Japanese, manners which need only to be made mutual between 
classes in order to become democratically moral, and then through 
sportsmanship, which politically speaking is but the noblesse oblige 
of democratic compromise, I found myself on the very summit of 
what Japan already has and is: a way of life which needs only to be 
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smoothed out and mutually applied to constitute a fine beginning 
on democratic morality. I learned from him in prison what it does 
not pay us to forget in dealing with other cultures: purify what they 
have, and they will be as near to what you can make them as they 
can become! 

This, I am certain, has been the prevailing spirit of our educa- 
tional policy in all conquered lands. American educators have gone 
forth in the garb, but not in the guise, of conquerors. We have been 
intent upon demilitarizing the minds of men. But we have wished 
to save all indigenous resourcefulness, and we have been quick to 
recognize in each land an astonishing amount of it. We have used 
our position of temporary power to dethrone their chronic will to 
power and to open opportunities, as defined by them, for us to 
meet in mutuality the ancient will to perfection, which lies now in 
them, as sometimes in us, sleeping, but never dead—never, never 
dead. 

If I were to presume upon predication—and it is as natural as it is 
precarious—I should guess that as between our three major con- 
quered peoples, we have least to expect for our way of life from 
the Italians, most to expect from the Japanese, and some intermediate 
and unknown amount to expect from the Germans. 

I rate the Italians low, not because I do not like them, for I do; 
and not because I think them lacking ability or graciousness in its 
use. They are indeed a vivacious and a friendly people. I asked three 
ministers of education in turn how the Americans and the British 
stand with the Italians. Each replied with the same cliché, as though 
rehearsed: ‘““We like the Americans but do not respect them; we 
respect the British but do not like them!’’ How can you fail to en- 
joy a people like that? 

But friendliness and graciousness apart, they are caught in the 
toils of the one problem which unattended gets nations down, a 
problem about which, as things go, most can be done, but a prob- 
lem about which the Italians only shrug their shoulders because of 
a dogma that forbids them free remedial play upon the problem. I 
refer to their population predicament. With some forty millions, 
which Mussolini promised to make into sixty millions, upon a penin- 
sula which could hardly under any circumstances support 25,000,000 
people, they simply have more children than they can process; and, 
unable to educate and nurture the children, they are naturally un- 
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able to support anything else. As long as the Italians prefer, in the 
name of mock piety, to enjoy quantity birth and to suffer quantity 
death rather than, with true humanity, to have quality production 
and quality nurture for a population which it can support, so long 
I do not see what we have to expect for our way of life from them, 
The most we can expect is that they will not be able for a long time 
to do anything substantial against the spread of democracy among 
peoples who are willing to organize themselves to profit from its 
freedom from dogma. 

I rate the Japanese high simply upon their record so far. They are, 
for a fact, God’s gift to military governors. I hazard nothing as to 
their motive in being so obedient and so efficient in promoting what 
we exact of them, save to suggest that if they are trying to fool us 
and get us out in a hurry, they may take themselves in while trying 
to wear us out. I add, for I am a stranger to their culture and do 
not profess to understand their mentality, that General MacArthur, 
who is no stranger and does profess to understand them, believes 
that they are sincere and altogether on the square. 

What is visible is most reassuring, upon the face of it. Over and 
over we heard this kind of talk among our intellectual peers, with 
whom we served on small committees and with whom we developed 
a certain natural intimacy as between educational colleagues: 


You have put us in your debt by coming to help us with our education 
[they would say]. Half a century ago we Japanese thought that it was 
science which defined your superiority to us, in so far as you were superior. 
So we went for science in a large way. We are proud of what we have been 
able to achieve in so short a time, scientifically. In pure science we have 
made progress and in technology we have sufficiently industrialized our 
feudal nation as to hold our own for quite a time at war with the Western 
giant of technology. We now see, or think we see, that science is not enough. 
Indeed, we are beginning to suspect that we were on the wrong road, or at 
least that we had the cart before the horse. There seems to be something 
in your type of social organization that is superior to ours. Hidden under 
what you call “democracy” [they would go on] there is a resilency, a tenac- 
ity, a resourcefulness, a virtue of some sort or other which seems to render 
it superior in war as in peace to our feudal type of organization. We want 
you to teach us about equality and to familiarize us with your horizontal, 
as distinct from our hierarchic, approach to one another. We want you 
to help us demucratize our schools so that we may at length democratize 
ourselves. 
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I think I know more about the Germans than about either of the 
other peoples, but I have of them the most equivocal expectations for 
the democratic way of life. I saw all over our American zone in the 
autumn of 1946 German prisoners of war whom behind barbed 
wire the year before I had done my best to democratize. In Ger- 
many as in America they were enthusiastic about America (many 
of them wished to emigrate), and they were still all for democracy, 
so far as they understood it. They understood it well enough until 
it came to the crucial point, and this they never seemed to get. 

In camp they would follow my descriptions of democratic pro- 
cedure, joining heartily in small group discussions. But there would 
invariably come a time when one of them would say something like 
this: “Colonel, what you are now saying seems to imply that in a 
democracy you must sometimes forego your principles to meet other 
people of other principles or none half way.” “Yes, of course,” I 
would reply. Then all was awry, every German wishing to talk at 
the same time and always saying the same thing, to this effect: ‘““That 
wishy-washy way may work in America, but it would never work 
in Germany. Germans have character; they are people of principle; 
and they could never forego principles for the sake of compromise.” 

It was so. It is so. It will remain so, for who knows how long. 
Wherever it is so, there democracy is crucified at the very fountain 
whence issues its morale. Who does not see that when disputes are 
over principles, as all great disagreements come to be, the reitera- 
tion of the principle does not settle the dispute, it only makes it 
worse? The only way to settle such a dispute is to see that justice, 
crucified by both exponents, stays creation at your hands. “You” be- 
ing in this case the politician, of whatever party, who undertakes 
to get partisans together in spite of their principles, so that princi- 
ple may once again have a career. The more honest men are, the 
further apart principle will push them; so far apart, indeed, that if 
they had to meet each other face to face, each would wilt with a 
sense of guilt that would drive them to drink or hurl them at each 
other’s throat. 

So politics, our two-party kind, is the mediation which enables 
good men to survive the deathly competition in principle to which 
their goodness naturally drives them. The politician is the moral 
midwife, as it were, who brings to birth through the skillful art of 
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compromise a justice otherwise stillborn in the throes of violence. 
By saving the day for reason against men whose stubborn rightness 
makes for joint unreason, the politician bears from each the guilt 
for the compromise and leaves them both free of self-accusation and 
able to enjoy the fruits of peace preserved by his compromise alone. 

Democracy is a great system, at home or abroad. At home, we still 
manage to maintain it, in spite of sectaries and partisans. Abroad, we 
seem to have allies that run the gamut of promise: Italians, well- 
meaning, but ineffective until they institute some conscientious 
withdrawal of procreative efficiency; Germans, efficient, but romantic, 
self-pitying, and fanatical, crucifying reasonableness in the name of 
reason; Japanese, courteous, imitative, resourceful, ostensibly eager 
to learn our ways and visibly effective now at turning our advice to 
educational account. 


PROBLEMS OF EUROPE AND 
THEIR CHALLENGE 


By Fred K. Hoehler 


MANKIND’S MOST DESTRUCTIVE WAR has been followed by the most 
stupendous and perplexing rehabilitation problem in all history. 
Relief requirements run into astronomical figures, and the work 
of reconstruction will require an entire generation. Even then, much 
of what was Europe before the war will never be restored. 

Most of what we today know to be true, from recent European 
observations, was forecast in 1943 in a report issued by the Inter- 
Allied Committee on Post-War Requirements. This committee esti- 
mated that the minimum relief requirements—exclusive of the Soviet 
Union—for the first eighteen months after D Day would amount 
to $10,000,000,000. A token relief program was set up under the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, but in 
the Congress of the United States, and to a lesser degree in other legis- 
lative bodies, there was no wholehearted effort to make this inter- 
national organization truly international. Suspicion and selfish de- 
mands for return to normal living in America soon began to weaken 
UNRRA. 

In the winter of 1944-45 we saw the first post-invasion struggle 
against cold and hunger. People who had suffered extreme privation 
under a conqueror had little better existence after liberation. A few 
families in France, Belgium, and Holland had hoarded supplies. 
Almost all the others went hungry, and many starved. Italy had a 
serious shortage of locally grown food, and there were no textiles. 
More than 50 percent of the families lived in bombed buildings and 
suffered from exposure and cold. Fuel was not available for home 
consumption. Even in the British Isles fuel, housing, food, clothing, 
and transport facilities were critically scarce. 

In the winter of 1945-46 Europe suffered from shortages of fuel, 
and a bad crop year reduced food production. Relief shipments were 
slowly picking up for those countries which elected to receive 
UNRRA aid. Other countries—France, Belgium, and England— 
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failed to make the anticipated purchases in the Americas, and ship- 
ping space was not too plentiful for what supplies they could se- 
cure. 

The disagreeable part of being an American in England or on the 
Continent that winter was the knowledge that our government was 
releasing all rationing controls, while our allies were suffering from 
a growing lack of everything essential to life. There was no satisfac- 
tory explanation as to why we deserved to eat more and live better 
than our allies just because our homes had been spared and the war 
had never seriously touched us. 

The winter of 1946-47 came upon a whole continent of starved 
and weakened people. The toll taken in Europe that winter will 
never be added up, but authentic reports make it clear that the de- 
struction of life was comparable to that in the war. From the Medi- 
terranean to the Arctic low temperatures and heavy snowfalls topped 
the records of a century. Fuel and food shortages continued with re- 
sulting hardship and tragedies, finally bringing about complete eco- 
nomic confusion. Britain suffered with the rest of Europe, and only 
those who have been there or who have kept in contact with people 
abroad can begin to realize what the winter meant in the destruc- 
tion of life and loss of morale of our former allies. 

In many countries people who tried to live in the ruins of their 
former homes died of exposure and hunger. If they survived, it was 
because they lived with relatives or friends in homes already over- 
crowded to the point of family disintegration. Numerous social dif- 
ficulties were added to physical privation. 

A growing bitterness and resentment of ‘“‘comfortable America” 
have damaged our prestige and leadership abroad. The people of 
Europe fail to understand our apparent indifference to their suffer- 
ings. Gifts of food and clothing and of UNRRA supplies (largely 
financed by the United States) fail to compensate for the knowledge 
that at V-J Day many restrictions had been lowered in the United 
States and that not long after, most controls on essential supplies were 
removed. 

I was in London the day after V-] Day when the newspapers car- 
ried the news of the end of gasoline rationing in America and of the 
other controls that were soon to end. The remarks of Londoners, 
for whom everything was still under strict control, were not too 
pleasant for American ears. Then, later, came the request for the 
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British loan and the embarrassing long-delayed action that seriously 
injured the economic situation in that country. 

A little sincere, hard thinking along with “news and views of the 
world” should be sufficient to arouse our sympathy for this attitude. 

As we lost leadership and prestige other nations gained increased 
respect. The prestige of Britain has vastly improved because of the 
valiant spirit that continued to sustain her through the past winter. 
But for economic leadership and support, European countries must 
look elsewhere. Their eyes rest on the Soviet Union. 

Our demonstrated ignorance of what is going on abroad combined 
with official United States action have provided little of the hope 
and leadership that Europe needs today. Our isolationism, in Con- 
gress and outside it, our selfish demands for the return to normalcy, 
hate- and prejudice-mongers and news writers and commentators 
who speak only for special interests—these are a few of the reasons 
why Europe distrusts us. The Congressional debate and the charges 
which accompanied discussions of the American appropriation to 
UNRRA were published in full in the limited newspapers of Eu- 
rope and Britain. 

In the meantime, what have we done and what of our record? 
Obviously, the United States cannot do the entire job, but I am con- 
vinced that some leadership in international collaboration from our 
government would be followed by immediate action from Canada, 
Brazil, Australia, and even Russia. 

In December, 1946, and again in the more recent Hoover reports 
we were told that “more than 100 million people in Europe’”’ are 
living on a diet that is close to, or even below, the level of slow star- 
vation. But too few Americans realize that in Britain, in Central 
Europe, and in all the formerly occupied countries, all the people 
are today sustaining life on diets far below the peacetime normal and 
on about half the average individual consumption in the United 
States. Economic and political chaos in most of the world has made 
the shipment and distribution of food an extremely difficult task, 
while fuel and food shortages have been accompanied by political 
uncertainty and bartering for political support. 

When the matter of an international emergency food organization 
was before the United Nations Assembly, the United States opposed 
any effort to continue UNRRA or to undertake its relief function on 
an international basis. Our spokesman favored the provision of aid 
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on a unilateral basis, with the United States assisting those nations 
friendly to our government. 

The United Nations Food Emergency Fund was proposed by Fior- 
ello H. La Guardia to ‘“‘meet relief needs without regard to race, creed, 
or political belief.” He decried the proposal that relief should be given 
on a national basis or that a group of rich nations should individually 
decide what people should be the recipients of their charity. 

The United States argued that the organization of an international 
agency would require time and that immediate needs could best be 
met through unilateral action. To this point of view the United 
Kingdom representative, Philip J. Noel-Baker, expressed surprise. 
He noted that, on the contrary, the United States Government had 
pledged itself to the principle of international codperation as ex- 
pressed in UNRRA and had agreed to the international assessment 
of needs. As for the British position, Mr. Noel-Baker subscribed to 
the proposal that relief should be handled by an international agency, 
which his government hoped would be appointed in time to report 
by December 15, 1946, at the latest. He proposed that the short-term 
work of UNRRA should be merged with the long-term task of the 
United Nations, as has already been done in the field of health. 

Mr. La Guardia then argued that, with the full codperation of 
the United Kingdom and the United States, an international or- 
ganization could be set up and no time would be lost. Said Mr. La 
Guardia: “The question of time now being injected is only an in- 
edible herring of no color. No matter whose plan is adopted the 
United States Government will have to go to Congress for money.” 

After rather lengthy debate and discussion at the United Nations 
it was decided that there would be no international relief organiza- 
tion, but that the Assembly might establish an economic commis- 
sion for Europe. 

A statement from the United Nations authorities tells us that more 
than $10,000,000,000 will be required in 1947 for the relief and recon- 
struction of twelve war-stricken European and African countries 
whose plight has been under consideration by the Economic and So- 
cial Council’s Temporary Subcommission on the Economic Recon- 
struction of Devastated Areas. This estimate was made in a special 
study undertaken by the Secretariat at the request of the Council. 

It is estimated that less than 60 percent of the means necessary to 
meet such demands can be derived from the financial resources of 
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the needy countries. An interim report made by the Secretary- 
General emphasizes the fact that until action is taken by private or- 
ganizations, governments, or international agencies to augment the 
existing loanable resources, the import needs of these devastated 
countries cannot be financed in full. The report presents the needs, 
and reviews the existing means of meeting them, of Belgium- 
Luxembourg (treated as a unit because of their economic union), 
Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Netherlands, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Austria, Finland, Hungary, and Italy. 

Although the Council had requested the Secretary-General to un- 
dertake a study of reconstruction requirements only, it was found 
necessary to treat reconstruction and relief jointly. The needs are 
presented on the evidence of information submitted to the Secretary- 
General chiefly in response to a questionnaire sent to the member 
governments. 

The Secretary-General was specifically requested by the Council to: 

1. Undertake special studies of the needs of devastated United 
Nations countries for long- and short-term financing of their urgent 
reconstruction requirements, including raw materials needed for 
import 

2. Review the existing means of meeting such needs, including 
intergovernmental loans and credits, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and private and commercial credits 

3. Draw to the Council’s attention any cases where the existing 
means of financing urgent reconstruction requirements seem to be 
insufficient 

The total figure estimated for relief and reconstruction in the 
twelve countries during 1947 is $10,844,900,000, of which $6,840,- 
300,000 can probably be met by foreign exchange and other resources 
of the countries concerned. The report, in examining resources avail- 
able to meet the total deficit of $3,487,100,000, points out that there 
are certain important limitations to an exclusive reliance on loans 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
One of these limitations arises from the fact that Austria, Finland, 
Hungary, and Italy are not members of the Bank. The report points 
out that the existing means—including the Bank—at the disposal of 
all the countries will be sufficient to finance their import require- 
ments for relief and reconstruction. 

At the time of preparation of the interim report, little definite 
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action had been taken to provide free relief grants in 1947. It is con- 
sidered likely, however, that the United States, the United King- 
dom, and other countries which contributed generously to UNRRA 
will make additional relief grants on a unilateral or bilateral basis 
during the year. Even if the relief requirements of the devastated 
countries under consideration are fully met by such means, how- 
ever, there will still be a deficit of $2,800,000,000 for 1947 needs other 
than relief. 

The Secretary-General’s interim report, which was submitted to 
the members of the Economic and Social Council for their con- 
sideration, provided useful evidence concerning the extent and 
urgency of the needs of devastated Europe. The Council took note 
of the report on March 3, 1947, and on the same day it agreed unani- 
mously to establish an Economic Commission for Europe. 

Relief will be assisted to a limited degree by the activity of the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund, which was established by a 
resolution of the General Assembly in December, 1946. The Fund 
will be financed by contributions from governments, nongovern- 
mental agencies, and private individuals. It will be used to provide 
for children generally, particularly in countries which were victims 
of aggression. 

In addition to recommending establishment of the Children’s 
Fund, the UNRRA Council at its Geneva meeting in August, 1946, 
requested the United Nations to take over its advisory social welfare 
functions. The Economic and Social Council endorsed this recom- 
mendation, giving particular emphasis to the welfare of children. In 
December the General Assembly unanimously agreed to do so, and 
allocated $670,000 to be used in the coming year. 

By the terms of the resolution, the Secretary-General has been 
authorized to provide, in consultation with the Economic and So- 
cial Council and with the specialized agencies concerned, for the 
continuance of UNRRA’s advisory social welfare work. The pro- 
gram which the United Nations has now undertaken includes: 

1. Retaining a requisite number of social welfare experts to pro- 
vide advisory services, on the request of governments which show the 
need for them, and to put into practice new technical methods in 
any branch of social welfare 

2. Retaining a requisite number of social welfare officials to ob- 
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serve and familiarize themselves with the experience of other coun- 
tries administering social welfare programs 

3. Providing advice, demonstration, and instruction in connection 
with the manufacture of prosthetic appliances and the vocational 
training of physically handicapped persons, and furnishing the neces- 
sary equipment and tools 

4. Furnishing, to member countries which have been devastated 
by the war, technical publications helpful in the training of social 
workers 

UNRRA maintained fellowships for study of the field of social 
welfare, and this plan is being continued by the United Nations. The 
Secretary-General has been directed to select fellows on the basis of 
proposals received from governments. 

The extent of the services to be furnished the various govern- 
ments will be determined by the Secretary-General and reviewed by 
the Social Commission. The Commission has been directed by the 
Assembly to formulate recommendations on continued action re- 
quired to carry on these advisory functions. 

During the final hours of its first session the General Assembly 
brought to a successful conclusion its long debates on one of the 
most tragic legacies of the war: the million or more refugees and 
displaced persons who still live in camps and assembly centers in 
Europe. By a majority vote, the plenary meeting on December 15, 
1946, adopted the constitution of the proposed International Refu- 
gee Organization. 

The IRO will come into being as soon as fifteen members, who 
must represent at least 75 percent of the allotted contributions, ac- 
cept the constitution. The Preparatory Commission came into exist- 
ence when eight members signed the documents relevant to the estab- 
lishment of the IRO and the Commission. 

Once IRO is operating effectively it will have the primary task of 
repatriation, and the secondary task of resettlement of the refugees 
and displaced persons who, for valid reasons, cannot be repatriated 
to their countries of origin. It will also assume all of UNRRA’s ad- 
ministrative functions concerning refugees, and will be responsible 
for the work now performed by the occupation forces as regards care, 
maintenance, and transport. For its first financial year, a budget of 
$160,000,000 is planned. Contributions for administrative and opera- 
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tional expenses will be compulsory, but those for large-scale resettle- 
ment will be voluntary. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who spoke for the United States at 
the first session, pleaded for acceptance of the constitution of the 
IRO, not only in order to aid the great mass of refugees who re- 
main in Europe, but also because “each member government of the 
United Nations has a direct selfish interest in the early disposition 
of the [refugee] problem.” Further, said Mrs. Roosevelt, 


As long as a million people remain in a refugee state, they delay the resto- 
ration of peace and order in the world. They contribute to the impairment 
of good relations between friendly governments. They represent in them- 
selves political, economic, and national conflicts which are symbolic of the 
work that lies before nations if peace is to be restored. While they remain 
a solid mass in assembly centers, they deteriorate individually, and col- 
lectively they present a sore on the body of mankind which it is not safe 
for us to ignore. 


There are now twelve of the required fifteen signatories; at this 
writing the United States has not yet given Congressional approval 
to participation in IRO. If this organization becomes a reality with 
sufficient funds for care and resettlement, an immediate social work 
job will confront the United Nations. The maintenance and prepa- 
ration of these people for repatriation and the proper selection of 
individuals and families for resettlement outside Europe constitute 
a series of social work functions. In every country where they are to 
be given sanctuary, social work will have an important responsibility 
for helping them fit into the traditions and life of their new home- 
lands. 

In the meantime, former President Herbert Hoover has been to 
Europe on a second trip, and he reports dire situations in Germany 
and elsewhere throughout the Continent. President Truman has 
called upon Congress to extend aid to Greece and Turkey, and we 
are assured by the public press that other countries will later be in- 
cluded in our program of foreign aid. If the Congress supports the 
President in his proposals, it is to be hoped that the emphasis will 
be on the relief of suffering and not on political interference within, 
or economic domination of, a country. Eventually, it may be neces- 
sary to set up through the United Nations an International Relief 
Organization similar, in part, to the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund or the IRO and with adequate funds to do the job. 
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This would provide the kind of participation and discussion which 
I am convinced is essential if international relief is to be constructive 
and useful. But like every sincere effort at international collaboration 
this would imply a sacrifice of part of each nation’s sovereignty. 

Whatever evolves as a program or organization, there must be close 
and constant collaboration between government social services and 
voluntary agencies engaged in foreign relief work. The work of 
UNRRA and of other governmental programs demonstrated the 
necessity and importance of constant association and coéperation 
between public and private services in all countries. In the opera- 
tion of this program, or even of a unilateral or bilateral relief agree- 
ment, there are a great many administrative problems, some of which 
were encountered by the League of Nations, the International La- 
bor Office, and later in UNRRA. Mistakes made in the past must not 
be repeated in the future. 

The success of international collaboration is made difficult by basic 
obstacles always present in the association of men from different 
lands. Some of these obstacles are language, tradition, distance, and 
ideology. Language is the most obvious and frequently the most try- 
ing. Meetings are usually conducted in at least two official languages. 
While in the past French has been the official diplomatic tongue, to- 
day English shares that status in most conferences. 

To the casual observer, international gatherings seem to proceed 
with little delay and in much the same manner as any purely national 
conference. To those who have participated in them, however, it is 
known that frequently a full meeting of minds is not accomplished 
because the shades of meaning conveyed by one language are either 
missed by the interpreter or simply cannot adequately be translated. 
For this reason, delegates to international conferences must often 
insist on a lengthy review of a document before an opinion is ex- 
pressed. The result is often a disastrous delay when emergency serv- 
ices are concerned. 

The same obstacle is paramount in the selection of an international 
staff. Hundreds, and frequently thousands, of individuals will be 
drawn together for a common purpose. The medium to be used for 
conveying their ideas is extremely important. Lack of knowledge 
of languages may cause impatience and even frustration on the part 
of an individual. 

Closely allied to this serious handicap is the problem of varying 
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salary scales and job classifications. Even when the same language 
is spoken, as between Britain and the United States, there are many 
irreconcilable differences of opinion over the simple use of words. 
Both the Americans, and the British, for example, use the terms “‘ad- 
ministrative” and “executive”; in Great Britain those words have a 
meaning exactly the reverse of the American interpretation. 

Another personne! difficulty arises on the basic difficulties in- 
herent in tradition. In the United States, within both public and 
private enterprise, we require the bonding of those officials who are 
responsible for handling and disbursing funds. Yet, when it was 
suggested that certain officers of the British Army who were de- 
tailed to UNRRA sign such a bond, it was discovered that rather 
than sign a bond they would retire from their assignment. The tradi- 
tion that a British officer’s oath is more valuable than any bond was 
stronger than their allegiance to an international organization. 

Then, too, Americans are so accustomed to the practice of requir- 
ing an oath of officials that such an oath may at times become mean- 
ingless. In England, however, there is no such tradition. The Eng- 
lishman who works for a public employer assumes that his loyalty 
is expected and understood. To ask him to swear that he will be 
loyal would indicate distrust and might actually offend him. 

One of the most difficult of personnel problems is the assumption 
that people can work together without old prejudices. UNRRA dis- 
covered that many people, whether recruited in the United States 
or elsewhere, bore prejudice against other nationals, religions, and 
skin colors, and sometimes these prejudices completely destroyed the 
usefulness of the employee. 

Here, then, is a reason why social agencies in this country and 
in other countries must put their own houses in order if we are to 
work coéperatively and helpfully with an international organiza- 
tion. Local prejudices and separatism must be completely eliminated 
if we are to give our best. Social workers and social agencies must 
keep informed on programs and on the traditional way of doing 
things in other countries. 

It is to this task that American people generally need now to dedi- 
cate their efforts and attention. We must work at home and par- 
ticipate abroad for specific and concrete objectives in the fields of 
international security, economic reconstruction and development, 
and social advancement for all people. 
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EAST MEETS WEST 
By Joe R. Hoffer 


I BELIEVE THAT THE RECENT EXPERIENCES of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration and voluntary agencies in 
China are worth examining because they teach several lessons which 
can be useful to American social workers in future efforts to develop 
an international organization or a program to deal with welfare 
needs irrespective of location or national origin. We should not 
repeat past mistakes. 

The success of an international welfare program rests on sound 
organization and administration. This point cannot be overempha- 
sized. Administration must be fitted to the job to be done, and it 
cannot succeed unless it is well grounded in the structure of the par- 
ticipating governments. If the United States is to be successful in its 
international welfare efforts, there must be changes in our ma- 
chinery for doing relief work and for planning our foreign welfare 
policy. Moreover, if our foreign welfare operations are to proceed 
beyond the emergency relief stage, we will need both idealism and 
a stern facing of realities. 

The heart of China’s problem today is her civil war. But even if 
peace were to come to China tomorrow, the obstacles to a successful 
welfare program would stagger the imagination. There is China’s vast 
inertia of established practices, there is its overpopulation, and its 
total unawareness of modern health and sanitary measures. There is 
the present government, bent on retaining its power in spite of new 
elements and new forces in China. These factors present almost in- 
surmountable difficulties for welfare workers. 

The Chinese standard of living is tragically low, not only in com- 
parison with Western standards, but in comparison with China’s 
own prewar standard, which was never high. This raises the difficult 
and perplexing question of how a nation which is so poor can ever 
afford expensive social services. It can never afford much until the 
level of the whole economy is raised. But certain steps are possible 
even now. One is the revision of China’s tax structure to distribute 
more equitably the burden of supporting governmental services. 
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Even more effective, of course, would be curtailment of the vast 
expenditures for military purposes. 

Another series of barriers to the speedy development of welfare 
measures might be described as cultural. Some of these obstacles are: 
a lack of social responsibility to anyone outside the family circle; 
the too cheerful acceptance of adversity; the lack, measured by 
Western standards, of a sense of urgency; and the low value placed 
on human life. Service to people in need in many parts of China 
is still practiced as almsgiving or on a neighborly basis, similar to 
the early concepts in this country. There are also the Chinese char- 
acteristics of patience, indifference, nonchalance, pacifism, conserva- 
tism, scepticism regarding progress—qualities calculated to develop 
a nation’s staying power, but not to speed up social advance or to 
facilitate the work of social welfare administration. 

In view of these facts, what, if anything, has been done or can be 
done to assist the Chinese people? The largest undertaking has been 
the combined programs of UNRRA and the China National Rehabili- 
tation and Relief Administration. These official programs were sup- 
plemented and complemented by the programs of foreign and Chi- 
nese voluntary agencies and the established agencies of the Chinese 
Government. Also, in the Communist-controlled part of the country, 
the Chinese Communists developed their own welfare and relief 
program. In keeping with both UNRRA and CNRRA policy that 
relief be administered without political discrimination, the govern- 
ment and Communist China worked out methods for making the 
necessary relief surveys and opening roads for the transportation of 
relief supplies. Unfortunately, these codperative efforts deteriorated 
as both sides prepared for an all-out war. 

The effectiveness of all these programs is difficult to estimate. 
Progress cannot be measured in a year or even in five years. However, 
certain observations may serve as a guide for our future thinking, 
planning, and action: 

1. Most of the foreign agencies’ efforts have gone into bailing out 
the boat.—Social workers know from long experience that the gen- 
eral welfare is better served by positive action to improve standards 
of living and to prevent human distress than by attempting merely 
to alleviate social ills. Unfortunately, the major resources of all re- 
lief agencies working in China during the past two years had to 
be used to alleviate social ills and to save lives. It was thought at one 
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time, for example, that the introduction of UNRRA foods on a lo- 
cal market would tend to reduce prices so that a larger number of the 
population could buy. Such a result was momentary only, because the 
quantity which CNRRA was able to deliver to any locality was not 
large enough to affect the market. Local businessmen withheld their 
own products until the UNRRA supplies were exhausted, and then 
they sold their hoarded supplies at an even higher price. By and 
large, the major contribution of the foreign countries to China’s 
long-range relief and rehabilitation was through restoring parts of 
the transportation system, recovering some land for agriculture, and 
providing some essential services such as water supply and power. 

2. UNRRA did not succeed in getting relief supplies distributed 
without discrimination.—International welfare services, to achieve 
their purpose, must be available without respect to race, creed, 
nationality, or political belief. Although this principle was endorsed 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and former Prime Minister T. V. 
Soong, the fact remains that practically all the efforts of the UNRRA 
staff to have relief supplies distributed according to need were 
thwarted. This failure is evidenced somewhat by a petition from 
more than three hundred UNRRA staff members to the Director 
General of UNRRA protesting against the illegal use of supplies. 
It is seen also in the statement of the Senior Deputy Director 
General of UNRRA when he announced in Shanghai that, ‘“‘unless 
there is a fair distribution of relief supplies, it will be necessary 
to take action.” 

On the basis of this experience the time is at hand to examine the 
problem realistically and determine whether an international or for- 
eign agency can enforce the principle of nondiscrimination in a coun- 
try divided by civil strife. In China, UNRRA operated through the 
Central Government, and all supplies were turned over to CNRRA 
at the point of entry into the country. The Director General of 
CNRRA endorsed the principle of nondiscrimination and issued in- 
structions to that effect. But the principle broke down when it came 
to giving supplies to Communist-controlled areas. For one thing, 
practically any item in the program, especially food, transportation 
equipment, and industrial equipment, could be converted into po- 
tential war matériel, and army officials of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment were therefore opposed to their reaching those areas. Secondly, 
personal animosities and bitter feelings between the two factions, 
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especially at the local levels of operation, were so great at times that 
a mere regulation was not sufficient to secure compliance. These 
factors could not help but contribute to the half-hearted effort to 
fulfill the provisions of the principle. 

But supposing that UNRRA had set out to enforce rigidly the 
principle of nondiscrimination in relief giving, what could it have 
done? One suggestion is that UNRRA or a voluntary agency might 
have undertaken to distribute the supplies directly to Communist- 
controlled areas. While this may seem a simple solution, the mere 
staffing and administration of such a project would have been a 
colossal undertaking. Furthermore, port and transportation facili- 
ties would have had to be developed independently, since such facili- 
ties were almost nonexistent. No one could estimate what the po- 
litical implications of direct administration by UNRRA would have 
been. Of course, UNRRA could have brought all relief operations 
to a halt. This threat was actually carried out in local situations. 
In every such case, however, people in need were deprived of essential 
supplies. 

3. CNRRA tried to be both a coédrdinating agency and an operat- 
ing agency, and the combination did not work.—An important princi- 
ple of administration is that an agency which has operating respon- 
sibilities cannot effectively codrdinate the services of other operating 
agencies. When CNRRA was organized by the Chinese Govern- 
ment it was given a dual function: (1) the coédrdination of all 
emergency relief services in the country; and (2) the operation of any 
necessary relief and rehabilitation services. As a result, CNRRA did 
not have the full and active participation of existing governmental 
agencies. Since it attempted in a relatively short time to set up a new 
governmental structure which could not help but duplicate machin- 
ery already in operation and on which existing agencies had been 
working for years, the result was that much of the available re- 
sources of CNRRA were dissipated in the process. As the program 
developed, the existing agencies reasserted themselves, began to 
operate independently, and did not participate fully in any co6r- 
dinated plan. Gradually, CNRRA became an organization primarily 
to distribute UNRRA supplies. Finally, after about a year of opera- 
tion, CNRRA decided that it could no longer carry on the emergency 
services of the program and relinquished these services to established 
agencies. Unfortunately, the Ministry of Social Affairs and the 
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National Health Administration were not prepared to assume this 
load, because of the lack of opportunity for planning, lack of neces- 
sary personnel, and insufficient funds. 

4. There was too little opportunity for adequate planning.—One 
of the greatest contributions which foreign welfare workers may 
make to a country is in the area of planning. Advanced planning 
pays big dividends by insuring the maximum use of finances, per- 
sonnel, and supplies. The Chinese are great planners. Their paper 
plans include detailed specifications for all types and varieties of 
project, ranging from a simple project for the making of peg legs for 
the disabled to such complex and comprehensive schemes as the 
proposed Yangtze Valley “IVA.” The extent of planning is even 
more remarkable when one considers the laborious manual efforts 
with which these plans must be drawn and described in Chinese 
characters and symbols. 

These proposals are fundamentally weak because of the paucity of 
factual data and the difficulties inherent in making adequate field 
studies. Even more serious is the fact that the plans are all too fre- 
quently relegated to the archives because of the inability to imple- 
ment them into concrete action. It is at this point that the Chinese 
welfare organizations particularly need additional personnel, and 
until they are able to secure an adequate corps of experienced ad- 
ministrators, they may be expected to look to the Western world 
for technical assistance. 

UNRRA and the foreign voluntary welfare specialists were placed 
in a most difficult position prior to V-J Day. As late as June, 1945, 
the United States and Chinese military authorities were reluctant 
to permit more than a token number of foreign personnel to enter 
the country. The director of the China office was informed that there 
would be no necessity for welfare operations until the spring of 
1946. All available transportation, housing, and food supplies were 
being husbanded for defense and for aggressive warfare. Less than 
two months later the Japanese surrender found China totally un- 
prepared for the launching of the greatest relief and rehabilitation 
program in its history. 

It should thus be apparent that it was impossible for China to 
formulate adequate plans for relief and rehabilitation. There was 
no master plan. Conspicuously absent were such data as a definition 
of the scope of the problem and of the needs; existing facilities; 
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characteristics of the area; authority to initiate planning and opera- 
tion; basic considerations and principles; standards of care and defi- 
nition of policies; a plan for codrdination and integration of services; 
and the like. 

It is a well-established fact that little effective planning can be 
accomplished during the first stage of emergency operations. The 
pressure of problems from the field, the constant flow of new per- 
sonnel, and other considerations inevitably result in the adoption of 
empirical methods. Since the China program never got beyond that 
first stage the staff had no opportunity to indulge in retrospect or to 
outline its program even a month in advance. 

Fortunately, the picture was not so bleak as it may appear because 
UNRRA and the voluntary agencies had been in operation for a 
long time and had formulated over-all plans for securing personnel 
and supplies. ‘The experiences in other sections of the globe provided, 
if not adequate, at least sufficient support to permit the China area 
to grapple with the immediate problems. 

Although UNRRA was organized primarily as a supply agency, 
there has been some question as to whether it was a supply or a serv- 
ice agency. This fact was reflected in the nature of the program and 
accounted for some of the difficulties encountered by the welfare 
personnel. One illustration will point up a basic weakness. In the 
procurement of supplies, the UNRRA supply officers insisted on a 
requisition which listed the items, number required, and specifica- 
tions by commodities. In establishing a new emergency or overnight 
shelter, for example, the welfare specialist makes plans for the entire 
unit, including sleeping quarters, showers, feeding, administrative 
space and equipment, clothing, vehicles, medical care, etc. True, 
he can reclassify these items under transportation, medical and wel- 
fare supplies, clothing and textiles, and perhaps industrial rehabili- 
tation, but he must receive the items as a unit, and not as individual 
items over a period of perhaps a year. 

The important point is that welfare workers should concern them- 
selves with logistics and gain the necessary experience to break the 
supply bottleneck if we are to have effective foreign operations. They 
will have to assist the supply people in breaking through the re- 
quirements of supply procurement so that both functions may be 
served properly. 

5. The foreign agencies unconsciously tended to superimpose 
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programs which ran counter to the customs and traditions, desires, 
and genuine needs of the Chinese people.—International coépera- 
tion may often strengthen and accelerate the development of national 
social welfare programs, but it must guard against attempting to 
impose upon a country a pattern for organization from another land. 
Although foreign personnel should assist in planning, offer tech- 
nical advice, and participate in demonstration projects, the primary 
responsibility must rest on indigenous or native personnel and or- 
ganization. One of the greatest temptations of foreign workers and 
Western-trained Chinese welfare workers is to introduce the latest, 
most modern techniques, irrespective of whether they meet the 
particular conditions of the country. This applies to such highly 
specialized services as casework, research and statistics, administra- 
tion, and the like. It also includes the use of the most modern meth- 
ods of rehabilitation of the disabled which require equipment for 
which the Chinese do not have trained technicians or which they 
are not prepared to finance. 

6. An international relief operation requires a systematic and 
comprehensive merit system.—The effective administration of so- 
cial welfare services can be assured only through the recruitment, 
selection, and retention of qualified personnel. The fulfillment of 
this principle in public foreign welfare service requires an inter- 
national civil service and the formulation and acceptance of ob- 
jectives and principles underlying a truly international organiza- 
tion. In private or voluntary agencies it requires the establishment 
of uniform minimum standards of personnel selection. 

The creation of an international civil service and adoption of 
minimum standards would tend to diminish the small, but irritat- 
ing, group of vagabond workers and would encourage the develop- 
ment of a professional staff who would truly represent the United 
Nations. It would tend also to produce individuals with a genuine 
interest in, and sufficient knowledge of, China’s economic, social, and 
cultural life and to harmonize the ideologies of the international 
personnel. 

It has been the experience of many administrators in China that 
the mere acquisition of technical knowledge and experience in so- 
cial welfare was not sufficient for success in the Chinese environment. 
As a matter of fact, the highly trained worker and the worker who 
had had experience in an organization with high standards fre- 
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quently found adjustment difficult. The common belief held by 
many American professional workers that the major single criterion 
of success is whether a person possesses a professional education is 
subject to serious doubt on the basis of the experience in China. The 
qualities of flexibility, adaptability, and imagination appear to be 
more important. It should be pointed out, however, that when these 
qualities are combined with technical competence and broad experi- 
ence, the results are exceptionally good. 

The failure of some highly qualified personnel can be attributed 
to ill-advised recruitment and job placement. Many of these workers 
were skilled specialists in such areas as child welfare, handicapped 
persons, etc., who were required to work in communities where 
there were no basic general welfare services or where no general wel- 
fare administrative organizations existed. If there were some sem- 
blance of a general program, in many cases conditions were so 
primitive and the services needed so elementary, that it was just a 
matter of time until the worker became completely discouraged. 
Fortunately, many of these specialists did assume general administra- 
tive responsibilities and proceeded to lay the groundwork for the 
service which was needed and for which the worker was prepared. In 
some cases this process took a year or more, and by that time some 
workers were reluctant to part with the prestige and authority of their 
administrative assignment. 

Another reason for failure was the type of responsibility that 
some welfare workers were required to assume. Staff members were 
sometimes required to serve in an administrative or consultative 
capacity in the UNRRA China office with loyalty to UNRRA and 
charged with the task of seeing that the Chinese Government’s dis- 
tribution of goods and use of personnel were in accordance with 
UNRRA policies and the basic agreement with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Others were loaned to CNRRA or to some other gov- 
ernmental agency with theoretical loyalty to that agency, but they 
were still conscious of their responsibilities as outlined in the UNRRA 
resolutions and basic agreement. The bulk of the loaned personnel 
were assigned consultative roles with a Chinese opposite. In many 
cases the assignment was made with the consent of, but without full 
acceptance by, the Chinese worker. Furthermore, it was often true 
that the inexperienced colleague reached a ceiling in learning rather 
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quickly; and then the relationship and rapport of the foreign worker 
with the Chinese soon broke down, and his counsel and prodding 
became a nuisance resented by his Chinese opposite. Another fac- 
tor which may be of significance is that some of the workers with 
administrative experience were unable to adjust themselves to act- 
ing in a consultative or advisory capacity. 

The worker assigned to an administrative position found him- 
self handicapped because of his lack of knowledge of Chinese pro- 
cedures, or his lack of acceptance or, at times, because of overac- 
ceptance, by the Chinese workers. In some cases he found himself 
in a situation which was either below his competence or which vio- 
lated one of the basic principles of UNRRA, which was to “help 
the Chinese help themselves—provide training in organization, ad- 
ministration, and practice.” 

In addition to these problems, there was the shortage of secretarial 
help, the lack of transportation facilities, and inadequate provisions 
for housing and for obtaining Western food. On the basis of the 
experience in China these seemingly inconsequential items should 
be placed very high on the list of essentials, and it is urged that no 
administrative or technical worker be assigned to a foreign position 
unless they are fully provided. The cost of foreign personnel is so 
high that every effort should be made to secure full efficiency. A recog- 
nition of some of these factors would go a long way in preventing 
future difficulties. 

7. Insufficient attention was given to joint planning with the vol- 
untary agencies.—International welfare planning should provide for 
appropriate participation and utilization of the experiences and re- 
sources of voluntary agencies, both foreign and indigenous or native. 
The operation of foreign voluntary agencies should be related to 
existing national and international plans in accordance with the 
needs of the country. In China the voluntary agencies operated 
through the Chinese Relief Agencies Clearing Committee. This body 
served as a clearinghouse for all requests to, and planning by, the 
voluntary agencies and was the sponsoring and financing agency for 
codperative efforts in the field. In the early days of relief operations 
in China this group assumed the responsibility for “holding opera- 
tions” until UNRRA and CNRRA were able to move into action. 
The programs of the voluntary agencies were generally considered 
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supplemental to the public program, but in some communities the 
services of these agencies bulked larger than those of CNRRA or 
other agencies of the government. 

The pattern adopted in the UNRRA European operations of 
seconding, i.e., the loaning of personnel or the use of voluntary 
agency teams, was discouraged in China. The reasons were: in the 
case of the seconding of an individual worker, his loyalties were apt 
to be divided between two organizations; it made for difficulty in 
administrative relationships; the worker was tempted in some cases 
to ‘‘mend his own fences’; and, in general, he tended to operate out- 
side the CNRRA—UNRRA programs. The reservations concern- 
ing the use of the team were that in the first instance there would 
be a tendency to have a national group operating a service rather 
than its being under international auspices; and secondly, the usual 
concept of a team includes the technical as well as the nontechnical 
personnel, such as truck drivers, orderlies, etc. The group had to be 
accepted as a team—no questions could be raised concerning the 
competence of any individual. In China voluntary agencies were 
requested to grant a leave of absence to a worker who would be re- 
quired to meet the same personnel standards and would be processed 
in the same fashion as other UNRRA workers and be completely 
under the administrative control of the UNRRA office. If this were 
not practical, the voluntary agency was encouraged to operate a 
supplemental project and assume all costs of the operation. Under 
certain conditions UNRRA supplies and equipment were made avail- 
able without charge to such agencies, but this practice is question- 
able and requires clear understandings and a high degree of coép- 
erative action. 

On the basis of experiences in other countries, it would seem that 
the policy of the China office was sound and provided a clear dis- 
tinction in the public’s mind between the operations of a public or 
official agency and those of a voluntary agency and permitted each to 
make its unique contribution. 

8. It would seem essential that the receiving country should pro- 
vide sufficient finances for the administrative expenditures required 
for the distribution of the contributed relief goods.——Unfortunately, 
CNRRA had to depend upon the proceeds of the sale of UNRRA 
goods to meet its administrative expenses, and as a result its sales 
policy dominated the relief and rehabilitation program. Sale of re- 
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lief supplies through commercial channels to provide funds for 
further relief activities was a part of the original concept of UNRRA 
operations and was carried out in most European countries. In China, 
however, which has neither price control nor a rationing system, 
such sales raised many problems. The policy was difficult for the 
public to understand and resulted in detrimental publicity in both 
China and the United States. The lack of adequate financing for 
CNRRA was also detrimental to the establishment of adequate wel- 
fare and health programs because its slim financial resources were 
dissipated in the transportation and distribution of these relief goods, 
and little or no money was available for qualified personnel and 
the specialized services which were so badly needed. 

g. Adequate and uniform statistics are essential for planning and 
administration.—One of the greatest problems was the almost com- 
plete absence of suitable and uniform statistics. Although the or- 
ganization provided for a minimum of control from the national 
office, the provincial offices were faced with the same problem in 
respect to operations within their boundaries. The greatest difficul- 
ties were encountered in formulating requirements and allocations 
and developing a schedule of distribution. 

10. We must accept the fact that the Chinese must work out their 
own salvation and decide for themselves the extent and the type 
of assistance which they want from foreign sources.—It is apparent 
that we must accept both the situation as it exists in China and our 
government's policy with respect to that situation. China has had a 
long history of foreign relief, and much of the assistance has been 
of great value to the progress which the Chinese people have made 
during the last five decades. On the other hand, some of this assist- 
ance has been harmful because of the stereotyped patterns which 
have been imposed upon the Chinese and the motives of those who 
have financed the operations. Professional social workers have a 
special responsibility to contribute professional knowledge and ex- 
perience and relate it to the needs of the recipient country. We have 
a responsibility to keep in close touch with the agencies of our gov- 
ernment which are charged with formulating international social 
policy. We should recognize that we have a responsibility for inform- 
ing ourselves so that we shall not be misled by the propaganda of 
vested interest groups or by false reports disseminated by prejudiced 
and unreliable media. Our action needs to be based on a full aware- 
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ness of the issues confronting the Chinese people and their efforts 
to achieve a better life in ways that might be quite different from 
our own. 

Essential to our appreciation of the differences, basic needs, de- 
sires, and problems of development in China is humility, which will 
make possible a real sharing of our goods, services, and experiences. 
We should not make the mistake of judging welfare practices in 
China by American standards, but we should attempt to understand 
the real values which are inherent in Chinese characteristics and in 
the Chinese mode of living. Vincent Sheean puts it in these words: 


Those who are preparing to go to China now, bearing gifts, should prepare 
also to receive gifts. Although what we have to give to China is great, what 
we can receive is also great—wisdom which consists of the knowledge of 
life and the ability to deal with it in a mood of practical, philosophic give 
and take, in which the accidents of fortune—good or evil—have little 
power to overwhelm or defeat the mind. 


1 Vincent Sheean, “Forecast for America,’ This Week, New York Herald Tribune, 
April 14, 1946, p. 34. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE 
AMERICAN FAMILY? 


By Margaret Mead 


ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO I joined a certain project as a consultant in 
what was called ‘“‘culture.’”’ I discovered that what was meant in this 
particular project, which included social work, internal medicine, 
and psychiatry, was that if a Hungarian or a Czech or a Slovak client 
should beat his wife, I was to say whether or not that was “culture.” 
At the same time, an American could beat his wife without anybody 
being the least puzzled. Such an act was attributed to the individual’s 
being neurotic or psychotic; no one worried as to whether his be- 
havior were culturally determined. In time I was able to point out 
that Americans, as well as Hungarians, have culture, and that not 
beating one’s wife is just as culturally determined as beating her. 
I think that we have finally established the fact that everybody has 
a culture. First, we struggled to give the Samoans and Eskimos and 
Hottentots culture; and then we worked our way up to the Italians 
and Hungarians and Irish—they had culture. And now we are just 
about to the point of realizing that we have one too, and that we 
can examine our own behavior as a systematic pattern, just as we 
look at that of other people. 

I have lived in polygamous communities. I have lived among 
primitive people whose ideal was monogamy, but where quite a few 
people were polygamists. There, when a man died, somebody had 
to look after his widow and children, so a brother or cousin took an 
extra wife. But each wife continued to act as if the proper formula 
were monogamy, and life was often a little difficult. I have also lived 
in communities where, ideally, every man had several wives. How- 
ever, there were not enough women so that each man could have 
more than one wife, and so the mild-mannered men usually had 
just one, while the strong ones had ten or eleven. But in that com- 
munity the man who had only one wife treated her as though she 
were one of ten wives, and she behaved that way, too. So that one 
could see in practice the way in which the ideal influenced the be- 
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havior of people whose actual practice deviated from that particular 
ideal. 

If we examine the whole primitive world, we learn that the family 
is an intrinsically tough institution. Only two or three times to our 
present knowledge have any people succeeded, even apparently, in 
abolishing the family. There is a tiny island called Mentawei. Each 
male family head had to be an important religious figure, and was 
allowed to do no work. Obviously, if he could not do any work, he 
could not support a wife and children. So a man could not have 
a family until his children were old enough to do the work so that 
he would not have to do it. So there was a systematic pattern of life 
in which no one was officially married until his children were adoles- 
cent. The women lived in their parental households. At birth the 
children were adopted by their maternal grandparents and supported 
by their maternal uncles. When the children reached adolescence, 
a man married his wife, adopted his children, and set up housekeep- 
ing. That is not really abolition of the family, but it is definite post- 
ponement and evasion. 

There is a small group of people in southern India who wanted 
to be rid of the claims of alien men on the women of their house- 
holds. They used to marry off their girls as quite small children and 
divorce them the same day. Under their religious laws, women so 
married and divorced could never marry again. So, the divorced 
women lived in the homes of their brothers with official lovers who 
had no family rights, and again the mother’s brother brought up 
the children. 

These are almost the only instances in which a society has ever 
been able really to do away with the family, and of course all that 
was done was to substitute the mother’s brother and the mother’s 
father as the men that looked after the children. That is, in each 
case there was still a woman who needed a man’s protection while 
she was bringing up small children. One of the really human things 
about our humanity is the universality with which men have looked 
after women and children. Among the higher Primates, the male pro- 
tects the female and the young, but he does not feed them; the preg- 
nant female and the lactating female have to fend for themselves. 
But in every human society, the male feeds as well as protects the 
woman with young children. 

For the people who feel that the family is in great danger, it is 
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important to realize what a tough institution it is, and how religious 
and ethical systems the world over have depended on the family. 
We often hear that religion is the support of the family, but it is 
equally true that the family is the support of religion and that re- 
ligious and ethical systems tie themselves in to this firmest of human 
institutions. 

Although we know that the family has survived conditions a great 
deal worse than the present housing situation, nevertheless it is fair 
to say that the American family is in a difficult and critical position. 
It is important to differentiate the things that have happened to the 
American family simply because of the war and not confuse them 
with the indications of a long-time trend. That is hard to do, of 
course, because what has happened during the war will become part 
of a trend to a degree, and if we treat wartime events completely sepa- 
rately, we would be falsifying the position. 

One of the most significant long-time trends, as seen by an an- 
thropologist, is that of our continued insistence on free choice of mar- 
riage partners for both men and women. We can call it free choice, 
we can call it romantic love, but it puts a premium on choosing a 
mate in utter disregard of his or her suitability. If we go back two 
generations, we still find an emphasis on romantic love and on choice. 
But it did little harm for a man to feel that he could choose from 
the whole world when he almost always married the girl next door, 
when what romantic love really meant was that he looked at the 
ten eligible girls in the community and decided that he loved Susy 
best. The families of both the boy and the girl lived in the same 
community. Both families ate the same kinds of food and went to 
bed at the same time and held the same sets of religious ideas. If a 
Baptist married a Presbyterian everybody knew how bad that was 
likely to be, and they girded their loins to deal with the problem. 
Thus in our older American society, the emphasis on sentimental 
choice and on marriage for love was comfortably bolstered by com- 
mon habits, common background, and a large amount of implicit 
emphasis on suitability. All four parents-in-law were around to poke, 
and the neighbors were there to poke before and after the marriage, 
and the marriage was held together very much as it was held to- 
gether in the countries which had what Americans disapproved of 
so much, an arranged marriage. True, the American marriage was 
not arranged in the same sense, and the girl’s dowry was not counted, 
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and the son-in-law did not have to run the gantlet of his father-in- 
law’s approval in quite the same way. Young people thought theirs 
was a marriage of free choice and of romance, while actually they 
were contracting a marriage within the same class, the same religious 
group, the same general occupational picture, and supported by 
all the old supports that had held up marriage before. 

Under those circumstances, families stayed together. Divorce was 
exceedingly uncommon, and we could go on thinking that marriages 
were successful in this country and therefore our families were stable, 
because the marriages were made for love. And we lived right up to 
the second World War on what has been called “the residue of an 
age of faith.”” We lived on a set of practices that were, in a sense, 
outgrown. We lived on a family structure that was being reproduced 
in terms of previous generations. And at the same time our young 
people were taught that the thing to do was to find someone with 
whom you fell in love hard, and marry him no matter what his re- 
ligion, no matter what his economic background, and no matter what 
all the future in-laws might say. 

During the second World War a large section of our population 
did just that. The extensive mobility in this country has finally torn 
people so far from their roots that we now have probably the largest 
number of marriages that history has ever known of couples that 
have no visible reason for ever getting on together, who share no 
common background whatsoever, who have no common friends, no 
common past, not even a dog which they can both remember, who 
married each other sometimes after an acquaintance of only four 
or five days, and then tried to correspond for two years about two 
dances and the pattern of the wallpaper in a boarding house. It is 
incredible that so many marriages have stayed together. We have 
suddenly come right up against the actual realization of an ideal 
that we cherished without knowing its significance. We are now in 
the position of having to do some pretty firm re-evaluating if we are 
going to keep our marriages steady at all. 

The most serious aspect of the divorce rate is not so much the 
number of divorces as the expectation of divorce. A generation ago 
a great many people had never seen a divorced woman. And if you 
have never seen a divorced woman, it is awfully hard to think of 
yourself as being one. And so a generation ago, even though there 
were divorce laws reasonably easy to manage, even though people 
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might believe that a marriage that went on the rocks should end 
in divorce, nevertheless a great proportion of our young married peo- 
ple were not likely to entertain that possibility in their own lives. 
Much more common than divorce was the marriage that held to- 
gether no matter how incompatible were the husband and wife, even if 
they did not speak a word to each other for twenty years. 

For the first time we have a generation of young people who have 
witnessed, not necessarily in their own homes, a great deal of di- 
vorce, who are beginning to think of divorce as something that is 
done. Twenty-five years ago there was beginning in this country an 
awareness that marriage was not necessarily for life. It seems to me, 
as an anthropologist, that the most serious thing that is happening 
in the United States, the most significantly important, is that people 
enter marriage now with the idea that it is terminable. Of course, 
that does not apply to the part of our population that is within the 
fold of a religious community. It does not apply to our Catholic 
young people. It does not apply to some of our Protestant young 
people, especially in rural regions. There is a large proportion to 
whom it still does not apply, but on the radio, in films, in the maga- 
zines, and in our urban secular communities, the idea that marriage 
is terminable has even permeated the proposal: ‘‘Let’s try it, and if 
we don’t like it . . .”. This expectation permeates every quarrel. It 
is a background for having children, because “maybe they will hold 
us together.”” We have now set up the family, therefore, as a termina- 
ble situation. 

A great many educational agencies and a great many social agencies 
continue to act, however, as if the child from a broken home is the 
completely unusual child, as if every irregular union were a strange 
phenomenon. We put down “divorce” or “broken home” or “an 
irregular union” in a case history as an exceedingly unusual factor 
that in itself might account for almost anything. We have not ad- 
justed to the actual existence of this much more fragile state of 
the family. 

If we assume that what is needed is simply a reaffirmation of the 
old attitudes without a realization that there has been a real change 
in American society, and that with our increased mobility a new 
kind of family is emerging, we retard the recognition and develop- 
ment of some new ethic with which to work. Perhaps one of the 
most significant words which has appeared in the last ten years is 
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the word “sitter.” Many mature people recall that they used to stay 
with somebody’s baby when they were in high school or college, 
but there was no word for them then. They were not yet an insti- 
tution. The bulk of the homes in this country did very well with 
grandmothers and uncles and aunts and cousins and younger sisters, 
and we did not need the sitter. 

In cities like Oak Ridge the sitter is a social institution that dwarfs 
almost any other institution in the community. People “sit” in order 
to get into homes. The people who are living in dormitories and 
have no home life become sitters in order to lounge in an up- 
holstered chair and look at the fire; and, on the other hand, all the 
people in homes are trying to get out of them, for at least one eve- 
ning a week, and get a sitter in. The whole situation is a sharp re- 
minder that the typical American family now consists of a husband 
and wife and one or more children living in a community where 
they do not know anyone, where they have no relatives, and where 
they have no one to depend upon to care for the children in the 
evening except a sitter who may be psychopathic. 

We have built up the picture that in-laws, especially grand- 
mothers, are a menace. The nurse sighs if a grandmother is around 
when the baby is born. The pediatrician moans when there is a 
grandmother on the scene. ‘The assumption has been that the family 
should have no relatives to confuse the issue with their counsel. This 
has been our ideal for a long time, but fortunately we did not realize 
it. Now we are beginning to achieve our ideal, and as we do so we 
are, of course, becoming aware that we cannot ask that type of fam- 
ily to do the kind of things that a family was expected to do in 
the past. In this country, for instance, we have always expected the 
members of a family to do most of the nursing of their sick. In the 
old days the family even buried its own dead, but the neighbors came 
in and helped to wash the body of the deceased. Today, of course, 
no one ever sees a dead body if he can help it; we have moved the 
dead right out of society, and we are getting birth out fairly rapidly, 
into the hospitals. We are left now with what we call the “facts of 
life.” But we still expect the family, the inexperienced young wife 
and the inexperienced young husband, to manage its own finances, 
to handle the children’s education and health, to tend the sick, to 
care for the mildly insane and the defective, and to meet major 
emergencies. At the lower socio-economic levels there are social 
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agencies to help them, and at the upper socio-economic levels a few 
people can still afford service, but for the rest of the country, we 
now expect a family to achieve alone what no society has ever ex- 
pected an individual family to accomplish unaided. In effect, we 
call upon the individual family to do what a whole clan used to do. 
We put all those demands on the individual family and we make 
the members of that family feel inadequate if they are unable to dis- 
charge those duties. 

As we realize the fragility of this small, inexperienced, unsup- 
ported, isolated family living in an unfamiliar environment, amid 
temporary friends and associates, our big problem is to bring in 
community services to provide the assistance that the larger family 
used to extend. We can do this much faster if we realize that the 
family has not suddenly lost its moral fiber, as a lot of people think. 
We read in the discussions about juvenile delinquency, for instance, 
that the family has lost its moral fiber when what it has lost is its 
erandmother. And that is especially true in particular groups in so- 
ciety. When Negro workers, for instance, come North they leave their 
old people down South, especially the mother’s mother, who used 
to be an important factor in caring for the children. In the migra- 
tions to our war towns, too, the young people moved and the older 
people did not. The family has become smaller and more isolated 
and less experienced, and the husband and wife are less well adjusted 
to each other. That is much more true than that some mysterious 
thing called the “moral fiber” of the family has been lost and with 
it parental ties to the children. 

To the extent that we continue to act as if the family were what 
it used to be, we compromise our capacity to understand its limita- 
tions, and also we delay the development of the community services, 
the education, and the counseling that we need. For instance, I be- 
lieve that now Oak Ridge does have a home where children can 
be cared for when somebody is sick, when the mother is having a 
baby. It is in a community like Oak Ridge which, par excellence, 
has no grandmothers in it, that we develop first the services that 
are needed all over the country to supplement the family, to help 
this isolated, young family in ways that the family of the past did 
not need helping. 

This terminability of marriage has had another serious effect. It 
has made women’s position exceedingly insecure. Europeans think 
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that American women are greatly spoiled, and, of course, they are. 
But a highly educated Polish woman remarked after she had been 
here a little while, “I wouldn’t be an American woman for any- 
thing in the world. American women have to work to keep their 
husbands.’ We are so used to seeing in the advertisements such 
promises as, ‘If you use this kind of soap, your husband will think 
your hands are still soft.” And if we peruse any woman’s magazine, 
we see the endless emphasis on the fact that wives must continue to 
be charming enough to be rechosen every day before breakfast! 

So, in addition to the strain put upon the small family that is sup- 
posed to carry its illnesses, its economic ups and downs, its psycho- 
logical and spiritual pressures, there is the problem of having con- 
stantly to work at remaining a family. There is no security, even 
for the mother of young children. She too is faced every day, accord- 
ing to the advertisements, with the possibility that if she lets herself 
go, if she gains two more pounds, if she does not keep her stocking 
seams straight, she will lose her husband. 

Several other aspects of this problem are important to social work- 
ers. One of them concerns the whole position of the homemaker. 
“Homemaker,” you know, is really a very interesting word that 
seems to have been invented to describe professional home econo- 
mists who marry. It is a good word, but it is not a word that we have 
been able to dignify successfully outside home economics. Today 
most of our women are homemakers. But many of them describe 
themselves as “‘just keeping house,” “just staying home,” “not do- 
ing anything.” Of course, the better educated they are, the more 
they are likely to say that. If a woman has a doctorate and is a home- 
maker she will definitely say that she is not doing anything. She may 
be taking care of four children in the country and doing all the 
family washing, but she will still say that she is not doing anything. 
Half of our population, the half that is charged most intimately with 
family life, with its stability, with its tone, with its temper, is some- 
how robbed in public opinion of dignity. This is a serious situation, 
and the major seriousness comes, I think, from two factors. This is a 
country of choice, and just as we have built our marriage pattern on 
choice, we also build our occupation pattern on choice. The theory 
is that you decide at the age of eight or ten or eighty what you want 
to do, and then you go and do it, and if you need a little extra edu- 
cation, you take an extension course, but you get there. You are not 
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bound to an occupation by your past, by your lack of education, not 
by what your father was, nor by what your grandfather was. You are 
free to choose. We have emphasized more than any other people in 
modern times the importance of choice. 

The one group to whom we have given no choice is married 
women. Of course there are married women who go on with what 
is called a “career” if a woman has it, even though it might be a 
“job” if a man had it. They go on, in the face of their own and other 
people’s disapproval, and as they work at their desks they think 
about the dust under the beds as no man would ever worry about 
the dust under a bed. They still feel that they ought to be at home 
brooming and tending to the dust. 

Perhaps we can realize the implications of such a course if we con- 
sider what it would be like if we said to a young man, ‘What are 
you going to do?” And he would say, “I am going to be a lawyer 
—unless I marry, of course.” And we would say, “Why, what differ- 
ence will that make?” He replies, “Of course, if I marry, I will have 
to live on a farm. I'd have to give up law.” And when we ask, “Why?” 
he answers, “Oh, because it’s good for children to be brought up on 
a farm.”” Now, if men had to consider that they could have one way 
of life if they did not marry, and another way of life if they did 
marry, and ways of life as different as being a farmer and being a 
lawyer, they might think twice about getting married, and they 
would certainly not feel that they had free choice. That is really 
women’s position. Women in our society are still a status group; if 
they marry, certain sorts of behavior are expected from them. I do 
not at all think that most married women do not want to stay at 
home, but I do think that most married women would like not to 
have it taken quite so for granted that they should stay home. If 
they were given a choice, most of them would stay at home. In a re- 
cent Fortune survey, in answer to the question to women, “If you 
were born again, what sex would you like to be?” 25 percent of 
the women, one out of four, said, “a man.” A society is not very 
stable when one out of four of one sex wants to be of the opposite 
sex, and it is not a very stable family life in which the carriers of 
that family life are the people who would like to have, obviously, 
carried it in another way. 

It is serious that we have not solved the problems of choice for 
married women. We have presented the illusion of choice so effec- 
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tively to all men that women feel deprived because they do not have 
it also. Of course, men do not have anything like the choice they 
think they do, but they think they have it, and that is what is im- 
portant. 

Another serious difficulty for the homemaker is that she can no 
longer see tangible results of what she does. In the past the house- 
wife did a lot of canning. She made the children’s clothes. She baked 
the bread. She did big, conspicuous things, material things that she 
could point to, things that the neighbors could point to. Today, if a 
woman in an urban home has really been successful as a mother 
for a week, it means that nothing tangible has happened at all. The 
modern woman’s life, in which she gets one child here and another 
child there, and gets the laundry in and the laundry out, the elec- 
trician in and the plumber in, and goes shopping here and shopping 
there, and leaves this here and gets that from there all day long, 
leaves her with nothing to say at the end of the day except that she 
got through it. She has shifted her position from being a producer 
to being an integrator and organizer of consumption, and we have 
no standards for appreciating and judging this new role. Most Ameri- 
can women are still up against the old standards which called for 
showing that something has been accomplished, and yet they can no 
longer boast of large numbers of children, and we have no standards 
of pride and self-esteem and self-respect for the homemaker which 
make it possible for the woman on whom family life depends to be 
as contented and as secure as she deserves to be. 

There have been a great many attacks lately on women. Women 
have been attacked by the psychiatrists, who found that a lot of boys 
in the army were not ready to leave home. Nobody had expected 
that they would have to leave home so early, and our weaning sys- 
tem was not adjusted to the demands of the army. And since the 
men in this country are reared by women, the women were blamed. 
Most of what is good in children and most of what is bad are due 
to their mothers, because the mothers bring them up, and the fathers 
do not. To the extent that we are re-evaluating the maturity of our 
adolescents and the behavior of our children, we are bound to find 
a heavy barrage against women because we put such a heavy burden 
on them. 

It is understandable that we should have come to lay such an ex- 
cessive burden on mothers in this country. In the pioneer days of 
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America a woman had to assume a great deal more responsibility 
than did the women in old and stable countries of Europe. The 
American pioneer man wanted a wife who was capable of provid- 
ing hospitality to the settlers as they came through in the covered 
wagons, of fending off the Indians if necessary, staying alone for 
weeks, and looking after the property in his absence. Here was built 
up the standard of organizing, responsible, and rugged womanhood. 

Then, when large numbers of non-English-speaking people began 
coming to this country and had to learn as adults how to live in 
America, the men had quite enough to do to learn how to support 
themselves and their families, and all the details of daily living were 
turned over to the women. Thus the women became the arbiters 
of home life and of consumption standards far more than they had 
been in the countries from which they had come. 

So, a variety of perfectly understandable historical reasons has 
turned the responsibilities of parenthood over to women in this 
country, but not without serious consequences. One of the most 
far-reaching consequences is the demand that women combine 
motherliness with discipline. That is difficult and, to some extent, 
contradictory. After all, motherly behavior is responsive. You think, 
“The baby is hungry. I will feed him.” He initiates, you go toward 
him. In a disciplinary, dominating type of behavior you initiate, 
you give the order, you tell the child to stop or to start, and he 
stops and he starts. In one case the mother is responsive to the 
child, and in the other case the mother is disciplinary and restrictive 
and punitive. That is a difficult combination to achieve, much more 
difficult than when the discipline was lodged in the father and the 
responsiveness in the mother. We assign both characteristics to the 
mother’s role, and to that extent we have made women’s role diffi- 
cult. We have made it necessary for them to say, “mother loves you 
better than anyone in the world,” and, “you had better get ‘A’!” In 
most European countries, a mother could love the child whether he 
got “A” or not, and father could discipline him on matters like school 
marks. There was a balance that was easier to manage than the 
American balance. 

Furthermore, the mother has had to do all the weaning of the 
children. She has had to keep them at home and push them off 
simultaneously. It has not been a question of the father taking over 
the children, of schoolmasters taking over the boys, of a men’s so- 
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ciety taking over the boys. The schoolteacher is a woman too, and 
the mother has had to push the child off and off and off: “You are 
old enough to go to bed by yourself’; ‘““You are too old to sit on 
mother’s lap”; “You are old enough to do this and that and the 
other’’—pushing, pushing, pushing the child away. When the per- 
son who is supposed to love him best keeps pushing a child away, 
there is a basic contradiction. So, we have asked American mothers 
to do something which is quite difficult. I think it is important, not 
only to realize how difficult it has been, but also to foster every 
attempt to get fathers into the home. 

The role of the father is one on which there is genuine disagree- 
ment between American women and American men. As the 1946 
Fortune survey showed, more American women would like their 
husbands to take greater part in the discipline and rearing of the 
children than there are American men who would like to do so. 
At the same time there is a trend in the contemporary American fam- 
ily for young fathers to do more for their children than fathers have 
ever done before. This is partly due to the fact that the returning 
veteran finds that his baby is more interesting and exciting than it 
might have seemed if he had been home from the time of its birth. 

As we move into the five-day week, free Saturday mornings are 
appearing all over the country, unpre-empted by church or state or 
golf club. Here is a situation that should interest every person who 
is concerned with changing the tone or pattern of our culture. No- 
body knows what a man ought to do on Saturday morning. Saturday 
morning is one fourteenth of the week; if every American father 
spent one fourteenth of the week with his children, the American 
family would present a very different picture from what we have 
now. We have the opportunity before a pattern freezes, before some 
commercialized interest gets hold of Saturday morning, to set Satur- 
day morning up as father’s morning. A large number of young fa- 
thers would like to do just that; for they have realized, partly through 
the separation of the war years, that if they could see more of their 
children, they would be able to make more of their family life. This 
is a promising, positive trend in American life, something that we 
can grasp as a means of bringing the younger fathers, particularly, 
into the home. 

We need also a new ethic for family life. We need a new valuation 
of family life for the secularized people in our society. After all, we 
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have, out of our total population, 65,000,000 church members in 
this country, and that is a generous count. In many denominations 
the census includes all the christened children regardless of their 
church attendance or church interest. We have an increasing num- 
ber of people who are unrelated to any sort of religious sanction 
or to any sort of ethical judgment as to why they should do one 
thing rather than another, why they should stay married instead of 
being divorced, why they should bring up their children rather than 
desert them. To these people the family has no definite value, no 
ethical role, as it had in our older culture and as it must have in every 
culture if it is going to survive. 

One of the values that we can give young people in schools, give 
people who are struggling with the question of why they should keep 
on with their marriage, is a sense of the importance of a family in 
which the father and mother respect each other and yet may dis- 
agree in the bringing up of whole individuals in a democracy. Early 
in the twenties Russia experimented with marriage and the family 
as an institution on the general theory that the family was an out- 
worn, bourgeois institution, but they seem to have found, even with 
all the ideology that would have supported another position, no 
other way to produce responsible human beings who would grow 
up and marry and have children themselves. They now re-enforce 
the family very heavily. 

We know no other way to produce whole human beings than 
through the family, and we know no other way to produce “‘demo- 
cratic” human beings—the kind who can tolerate the two-party sys- 
tem. Toleration of the two-party system is based on the experience 
gained when father says “‘yes’”” and mother says “no” about the same 
thing. It is interesting to learn that the typical German character may 
be traced back to the family structure where somebody dominated, 
and it did not have to be father. There were families in which the 
mother dominated, it was the domination that was important, and 
the children felt safe in the resulting environment. In America we 
bring up children to feel safe in a world where father likes this and 
mother likes that, where the parents vote for different candidates, 
where one week mother supports the boy’s desire for a bicycle and 
the next week father supports his plea to go fishing, where two peo- 
ple whom he loves and respects disagree with each other. Out of this 
picture grows the kind of character which can tolerate and respect 
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disagreement. We know of no other way of producing such a char- 
acter save in a family form in which women are accorded a reason- 
ably high level of respect, the right to their own opinions, and a 
capacity to stand up to their husbands without quarreling and with- 
out giving the children a sense of insecurity. 

People of all ages are asking today what is the relationship between 
their personal lives and their personal choices, and between the 
personal lives and personal choices of their neighbors, their clients, 
their patients, their students, and the great crisis that faces the human 
race. For this is the greatest crisis, perhaps, since a small group of 
prehistoric men wandered north with fire that they knew how to 
keep but knew not how to make. The relationship between family 
structure and coherent personality and citizenship, and faith in the 
continuance of the human race, is something which we can stress 
for the very young and for those who are beginning family life at a 
period which is fearfully unrewarding in its prospects for stability 
and for continuance. But if we recognize the extent to which the 
present situation is partly temporary and partly a function of the 
whole world crisis, if we tie in personal choices to the possibility 
of people feeling strong enough and optimistic enough to go on, and 
if we recognize the extent to which the family has changed, and the 
sort of support it needs, we may be able to develop an ethic appro- 
priate to the new and fragile family forms that we have in this 
country today. 


THE ECONOMIC DILEMMA, 1947 


By Leon Henderson 


IT Is POSSIBLE TO TAKE THE POSITION that the transition from war to 
peace economics could have been achieved without a major disloca- 
tion in production and employment. What troubles the analyst is that 
there are always discontinuities, that there are periods in which 
there is a distinct break with the past. Some of the events of 1946 
seem to indicate that there had been a discontinuity, or at least that 
if this society had wished, it could have accomplished a break with 
the past. The economic soothsayers of 1945 and 1946 were relying 
on what I call the “almanac” method of forecasting. They were re- 
viewing the situation after the first World War and undertaking to 
say that we would follow that same pattern; that we would have a 
period of strain on the economy, followed shortly by a break in prices 
and severe unemployment. That forecast did not come true because 
a number of forces made the transition easier. There was a period 
following the Baruch-Hancock report in which some of the transi- 
tional phases of reconversion were considerably expedited. I have 
always maintained that if other factors, say the human factors of 
reconversion, had been given the same assiduous attention, we could 
have had a relatively easy transition. 

At the beginning of 1946 a long-awaited goal was in sight. A siege 
of unemployment that had seemed to be almost chronic, almost in- 
dissoluble in the face of all efforts, had disappeared, and it was pos- 
sible even at that time to believe in 60,000,000 jobs without being 
called an ivory-towered theorist completely out of touch with the 
realities of life. ‘The production of civilian goods was on the upturn. 
The price level, despite serious political-business assassination threats, 
was still under control, as were the scarce materials. It looked as 
though we would make good our pledge of providing housing for 
veterans. There was a considerable amount of reconversion spend- 
ing. Businesses were increasing plants and equipment, easily financed 
because of generous tax treatment. Exports were in large volume, 
and the difference between the value of the imports and the value 
of our exports was financed by balances accumulated by countries 
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who sold us their raw materials during the war, and could not spend 
their funds, plus a reasonable amount of foreign lending. Govern- 
ment expenditures were still stimulating the economy. There was 
a small deficit, but the approach of a balanced budget was in sight. 
The pipelines of inventory were voraciously hungry for goods. And 
then there came a national policy declaration in the form of the 
Full Employment Act whereby it seemed as if the legislature, re- 
sponding to the desires of the majority, had said, “Comes a crisis 
again, your government will not sit idly by. The government is dedi- 
cated to the thesis of utilizing its special efforts and services for the 
maintenance of full employment.” 

And now here we are in 1947. The gross national production is 
well above $200,000,000,000. I can remember the midthirties, when 
I was dreaming of an America that sometime would in one year, per- 
haps, create goods and services to the value of $100,000,000,000. 
There is now almost overemployment in the economic sense, there 
is a very satisfactory level of business investment, and the govern- 
ment is balancing its cash budget. Here I want to be sure that I am 
understood. There is a possibility that so far as the cash intake is 
concerned, the government in the current fiscal year will take in 
$8,000,000,000 more than it has paid out, if tax collections and ex- 
penditures run as they are indicated today, even with a budget of 
$37,500,000,000. In other words, the government has a certain 
amount of latitude, in case it sights economic distress at home or 
abroad. Profits, embarrassingly high, are at an all-time peak. 

Why, then, are we scared? Why are we uneasy? Why is it that the 
prophets of doom have captured attention? 

Well, consumer credit has expanded about $5,000,000,000, and 
the businessmen who sell on installment credit are hammering at 
Congress to be relieved from all restraints on consumer credit even 
though we are still in a period of rather vigorous inflation. 

I have been known as a “‘purchasing power’’ economist. I believe 
that the tranquillity of our business activity depends on the sustained 
maintenance of a high level of purchasing power. The so-called 
“Keynesian theories” have been under severe attack by the ortho- 
dox economists, the classicists. Bank economists and the rather con- 
servative Journal of Commerce say that there is a gap between pur- 
chasing power available and the price of goods in the market 
amounting to something like fifteen or twenty billion dollars, that 
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prices are 21 percent too high to support the level of national in- 
come and production. In other words, prices are much, much too 
high. To put it another way: We have a national income of $185,- 
000,000,000. That income can support the current level of produc- 
tion, or it can support a price level of about 150 in the wholesale 
index, which is about double what it was before we began to feel 
the impact of war. But, says the Journal of Commerce, it cannot 
support both. It can support a price level, or it can support the level 
of production. What they are saying in effect, is that despite the fact 
that we are at the highest level of employment and production this 
country has ever known, we are running at a deficit of fifteen to 
twenty billion dollars; that people who create business by their pur- 
chases are short something like fifteen billion dollars of being able 
to keep up both the higher level of profits and the high level of em- 
ployment. 

The price level is a peculiar thing. It was possible, as I said, to 
visualize an easy transition from war to peace if we had kept the 
Office of Price Administration and the other controls. Since their 
liquidation the price level has gone up about 35 percent. And peo- 
ple are wondering what became of those promises made by business 
and by the real estate organizations that if we were just rid of this 
octopus of bureaucratic control, free competition would take care 
of everything. It has taken care of things to the point that we have 
the embarrassment of being so wealthy that we must have a sort of a 
taking over of the company and a bit of reorganization. 

What has been the Congressional program? Has it been in tune 
with the needs of the community? I would say that for the most part 
it has been illiberal. But, particularly, granted all the forecasts of 
doom, the general understanding that we are headed for recession, 
most of the Congressional action has been against purchasing power 
and certainly deflationary. We probably could have weathered some 
of the things that were done, but let us look at the future program 
of the majority in control of the legislative processes. Congress is 
using the threat of labor legislation to prevent real collective bar- 
gaining in some of our major industries. It is well recognized that 
there has been no general wage increase since the first quarter of 
1946, that profits have reached an all-time high level, and that wages 
could be raised. Most people would prefer that prices be reduced, 
but certainly, if we considered letting prices run, and we wanted to 
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keep a certain balance, there would be no reason why labor should 
not have the right to get the same effect from its bargaining power as 
business is getting in the so-called ‘free market.” It is proposed also 
either to abolish rent control entirely or to raise the levels by at least 
10 percent. Excise taxes have been continued, and excise taxes fall 
most heavily on purchasing power. There are proposals of budget 
cuts, but those cuts will not amount to $6,000,000,000 or even $4,500,- 
000,000. Congressman John Taber, of New York, and his associates 
have worked their way through several departmental budget pro- 
posals and have made little real saving. What is expected, of course, 
is that by using this power of the purse, they will be able, without re- 
peal of the social legislation of the last twelve years, to deny the con- 
tinuance of those laws and by the starvation process to prevent their 
operation. 

The International Bank, which was expected to take care of crises 
in foreign governments, has been put on a truly banking basis; that 
is, an applicant must have good banking credit to take advantage of 
its facilities. There has been caution about expanding the United 
Nations agencies such as the International Food and Agriculture 
Organization. There have been proposals, not to reduce tariffs, but 
to raise them, and also to end the reciprocal trade program. There has 
been niggardliness in foreign relief. As for the proposal to reduce in- 
come taxation—the 20 percent cut across the board with the sop of go 
percent thrown in for the lowest income brackets—that is especially 
prepared for wealthy savers and rich hoarders. 

Far from halting a growing recession, far from preventing defla- 
tion, these items, which constitute the major program of Congress 
today, are deflationary. They would have, in my opinion, an accelerat- 
ing effect on any business downturn. 

Above all, there has been what we might call a shift in sentiment 
—I usually call it sabotage, but that may be too harsh a word—about 
the Full Employment Act. The Full Employment Act provides for 
something like planning, and “planning” is a naughty word. They 
do not like that word in places of high power in Washington. They 
do not dare to come out on the floor of Congress with a bill to repeal 
the Full Employment Act, but by delay, by inattention, it is being 
negated. What else could we expect? A group that is dedicated to 
the idea that the way to get prices down is to remove controls can- 
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not be expected to have any interest in even a slight suggestion of 
democratic planning to head off a recession. 

This condition of affairs has put the Truman Administration in 
a dilemma. It may not get out of this dilemma until we have a crash, 
or until 1948. The big dilemma is this: Given all these errors—the 
abolition of price control, the abolition of the excess profits tax, 
crucifying of the housing program, together with proposals for the 
future—is there enough strength in the American economy so that 
when the recession comes, we will be able to ride through it without 
too much distress? There are people, of course, who think that it 
would be healthy to have a little bit of a recession, just a teensy- 
weensy one, you know. They speak of it as “economic catharsis.” I 
can tell you what that means. It means that people who were out of 
work would not be talking about a strike, and it means that people 
who are interested in getting prices down might keep their mouths 
shut. I served through one of those. I would rather do a little bit 
of democratic planning to head it off, but we are not supposed to 
mention “planning.” Immediately there is conjured up the idea 
that, perhaps, we propose to embark on something similar to the 
English plan of control, or perhaps to pattern after Sweden, which 
has done an extraordinarily good job of sustaining relatively high 
employment in a period of violent fluctuation. No, planning as it 
was contemplated under the Full Employment Act means simply 
that when we saw the little clouds no bigger than a man’s hand that 
would produce unemployment, they would be taken care of imme- 
diately. As I remember the phrase, if we took care of the first million 
of unemployed, we would not have to take care of the second mil- 
lion. That thought seems to have been forgotten. The Administration 
is in a dilemma because it does not have voting power in Congress, 
and I am not quite sure as to how wholeheartedly they are devoted 
to the Full Employment Act. 

It is my guess that President Truman’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers does not believe that we will have a major disaster in 1947. 
Therefore, there is no definite publicized program as to how to handle 
a recession. It was always intended that there would be wide and 
democratic discussion so that people would understand how they 
could support proposals, so that they would take some part in the 
determinations of antidepression measures. The advisers talk about 
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“cushions.” Now, there is another interesting word. That means that 
there are things that, when prices fall, will help sustain the shock. 
The advisers say that people have savings and so do businesses, and 
then the Unemployment Compensation Act will take care of some 
people. And if the price of housing comes down, maybe people will 
buy. I am not so sure. There is only one-third as many applications 
for permits to build houses as there were last year at this season, 
and yet this is the period in which people make such applications. 
There is always talk about sustained demand. We have seen three 
buying periods come and go, during which we were assured that 
the demand for homes was so pressing that millions of new hous- 
ing units were inevitable. What happens when houses get priced 
out of an individual’s market? The prospective buyers retire, and 
when the prices break, there is unemployment, and people do not 
make the long-range commitments for homes that involve some as- 
surance of continued employment. 

I do not believe in a housing cushion. I do believe that some cush- 
ion will be provided by current wage increases and by the fact that 
there are 15,000,000 unionized workers who can put up a greater 
amount of economic resistance to wage cuts than when we faced 
depression before. I believe, furthermore, that there is a cushion in 
that the government has promised the farmer a certain amount of 
price underwriting. Another cushion is the world demand for goods. 
What that means is that people are hungry all over the world and 
they will have to buy from us. There is also the financial cushion of 
a low interest rate. These are some of the cushions. 

I think the President knows, I think that most business organiza- 
tions know, I think the experts in the Council of Economic Advisers 
know that the present price level is unsupportable. I think they 
know, too, that when that price level breaks, as it probably will before 
the end of 1947, it will not stop at some level which was previously 
manageable, but it will go lower. Despite what inflation does through 
high prices to people of fixed income and of low income, the real 
damage caused by inflation is the devastation of deflation. Deflation 
is the pay-off period. I think the reason why many people in high 
places in government are scared is that they know we made a ter- 
rible decision when we abolished price controls. The government 
has a program of price reduction: exhortation. The government is 
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not saying, “If you don’t reduce prices, something unpleasant will 
happen to you.” When we could control prices without a law, in- 
dustries did not raise their prices, for they believed something would 
happen to them if they did. 

There is a newfangled theory in recent years called “monopolistic 
competition.” There is talk about administered prices. There is talk 
about the increasing concentration of business enterprise. We found 
out in the Temporary National Economic Commission that there 
were about two hundred industries in which the control resided 
within a small number of concerns, and whether they wanted it or 
not, there was a certain amount of administration over their prices. 
Many measures that are being taken now to support prices are illegal. 
The possibility of doing anything to violators by means of the Anti- 
Trust Act is very remote, and would have little to do with halting . 
a recession. But the important thing is this: when the government, 
through the President or the Secretary of the Treasury, asks in- 
dustry generally in public or specifically in private to reduce prices, 
it is recognizing that monopolistic competition does prevail in most 
of the leading American industries, that we do not have a free mar- 
ket. The government is saying, in effect, that there are centers of 
control over product and price that have come about by reason of 
the concentration of business in two or three concerns, that these are 
always aware of the actions that they take as to the effect on their 
prices, that they are not subject to the same kind of influence that 
affects, say, the wheat market, or any of the commodity markets. The 
government recognizes monopolistic competition, and begs it to be- 
have. 

The theorists are having a field day now in another area. There 
are those who say that if the government expands its credit, there 
will be a boom and then a bust. Then there are others who say that 
there is a purchasing power deficit. That is what the Journal of Com- 
merce is saying. Time reviewed a serious book written by two fel- 
lows, Dewey and Dakin,’ who have been studying cycles for a long 
time. Dewey and Dakin tell us that nothing can be done to avoid 
the long-time cycle, the short-time intermediate cycle, or the im- 
pact of the building cycle. There is nothing that we can do because 
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it is all controlled by sunspots. Somebody will come along now with 
a proposal to control sunspots, of course, just as men have tried to 
repeal the law of averages a couple of times! 

The sensational fact is that nothing has been done as yet by any 
country or any society to prevent what we call the “business cycle,” 
the boom and bust. Nothing has been done as yet, and our dilemma 
is whether or not we shall make that effort. I maintain that people 
who are equipped with free choice can escape from this predestina- 
tion; it is possible, if not completely to iron out the fluctuations of 
business activity, to ameliorate them and to prevent them from do- 
ing fatal damage to our political and economic structure. I admit 
that when we get to the question of “plan or no plan,” we have a 
new cluster of choices. I shall never be afraid of a new cluster of 
choices as long as the democratic process for making those choices 
still exists, as long as the mechanism of review of their constitution- 
ality is still available, as long as there is the power of public opinion 
to affect actions. In order to plan, we must reject automaticity. Auto- 
maticity is what the business organizations promised in 1946: “If 
you will only get rid of OPA, we will take care of reducing prices.” 
That was supposed to be automaticity. We must reject that if we 
want to believe that we are in some control of our economic destiny. 
And we must take at least one faltering step away from Adam Smith 
and the theory of laissez faire. 

Such planning does involve some questions of political choices, 
though it does not involve any new third party. It does involve a 
question of what shall be the area of government and its place in our 
life. I can offer some measure of that area: $35,000,000,000. That is 
the best estimate of government expenditures for the coming year. 
It is about one sixth of the gross national production, since the to- 
tal amount which we will produce may be in the neighborhood of 
two hundred and ten billion dollars. Our government is making 
choices today, it does have a theory of the business cycle. We are rely- 
ing in the main on automaticity—the theory that things will take 
care of themselves. I suggest that the government choose its spend- 
ing now so as to avoid unemployment. 

Are there any new tools? Any new economic weapons? Or are 
we left with only what they thought about in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in France and in the time of Adam Smith? I do not believe 
so. During the tragic period of the thirties we did find out a few 
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things. Our society did abandon laissez faire, and it found that— 
well, let us consider briefly the Public Utilities Holding Company 
Act. The utilities are in better shape than before its passage. If there 
is any serious challenge to their property rights, the courts are still 
open, and the courts are still making decisions. It was predicted that 
we would enter a period of totalitarianism through the Securities 
and Exchange Act, but I do not notice that any great revolution has 
occurred. 

Another prewar event was that labor began to find an economic 
power that was commensurate with the power of those whom it met 
at the bargaining table. It would be unnatural to assume that labor 
will not turn to greater demonstrations of economic power, and the 
big challenge then will be as to whether or not the exercise of that 
power is in our tradition. 

During the war we added some new tools to our kit. For example, I 
remember that in 1940 a leading New York paper said it would be 
impossible for the United States to conduct all-out war because the 
volume of debt could not be expanded, that if an attempt were made, 
the interest rate would go to 7 or 8 percent. The interest rate is now the 
lowest in history. We have developed a central banking mechanism 
which is almost adequate to our governmental financial needs. 

We found out something, too, about the Keynesian theory. My con- 
tention during the unemployment of the tragic thirties was that we 
never were willing to spend enough to put people back to work. It was 
always considered that we should worry only about those unemployed 
above 6,000,000. We were talking about mass unemployment. There 
were no individuals. There were no people, really, without work. 
There was a mass, a lump, and we just did nothing about that. 
The war came along. We spent many billions of dollars and found 
that we could have full employment. We added this small tool for use 
in the postwar period. 

We have added to our kit some international organizations, like 
FAO and the International Bank, that ought to be helpful. We 
have some understanding about the world supply of raw materials. 
Productivity of labor has increased. In 1946 the reason advanced 
as to why we could do nothing about wages was that worker 
productivity was so low. We have heard nothing about that recently; 
the statistics no longer show it. Labor has been producing more and 
producing it more efficiently, and we have found that if we run at 
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a high level of activity even in peacetime, we can produce goods for 
less. 

Above all, however, we have found that the government does have 
an enormous effect on business activity through its budget: the 
choices expressed by $35,000,000,000 withdrawn from the people, 
and $35,000,000,000 of expenditure can make or break business 
activity. 

The conflict between orthodoxy and the new economic thought 
is still the dilemma for the economist. This is the unresolved con- 
troversy, the contention between those who uphold the classical free 
economy, laissez faire, free market thesis, and those who believe that 
because the government is making a greater series of choices all the 
time, it can direct its income and outgo in such a way as to create busi- 
ness activity. At the present time the politicos back of the theorists 
have shifted. Somewhere in November of 1946 there was a political 
shift, and it made quite a bit of difference. The classical theorists can 
now begin to talk about the inequities of the income tax. They can- 
not talk about its constitutionality, but they can talk about its modi- 
fication. They can talk about taxation for revenue only. They can 
talk about labor monopoly, and they can hint that in a republican 
form of government it is not always wise to have the political power 
rest with the majority. Congress, I would say, is distinctly laissez faire 
in its outlook right now. The dilemma will concern what it does 
in crisis. Late in 1947 the “‘sixty-four-dollar question” is going to be 
whether we arrive at our choice by reason of crisis or whether we 
make it a definite free-will choice of our own. That will make a lot 
of difference in handling a crisis because the laissez faire attitude 
would let a recession wear itself out, let crises find their level so 
that we could get a new economic start. If that is the political phi- 
losophy back of the choices that are made, then anything that is 
done by way of fortification of purchasing power is bound to be in- 
adequate, as it was in the thirties. It is bound to be done with re- 
luctance, and it is bound to be done without the wholehearted sup- 
port that is necessary if any national policy is to be successful. The 
year 1947 will focus the thought on this, and it will be a matter, 
too, of what the liberals think. Most liberals believe in a mixed 
economy, which means neither a completely free market type of 
society, nor a controlled one. Most of them believe in a welfare econ- 
omy. The term “welfare economy” can become synonymous with 
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some of the other catchwords, and I suggest that we pay attention 
to it. It is possible in a mixed economy to have the political demo- 
cratic choices in which the freedom of the individual is still main- 
tained, and still have a competitive, private profit system of enter- 
prise. Furthermore, I believe it is possible, and here I differ with the 
prophets of doom, so to utilize those choices that we can contest the 
“boom-and-bust” psychology. 

There are certain things that have to be faced. One of them is 
concentration of economic power. We cannot long escape from the 
growth of monopoly. ‘The antitrust law is not enough; the threat of 
punishment is not enough, and it is antiquated in government’s 
relations to business. Breaking concentrated industries down into 
individual units is not enough. The possibility of recapturing the old 
small-enterprise system is remote. A pretense that there are now 
enough small businesses to provide competition is a sham. The gov- 
ernment occasionally considers its relationship to the 200 concen- 
trated industries. Some say a new National Recovery Administration 
is being considered. I doubt it. But it is inevitable that if we do reach 
an economic crisis by reason of the break in prices, the government 
must consider its relationship to all the major industries. Liberal 
thought must go much further than it has ever gone in the past. It 
must go far beyond any question of the New Deal philosophy, or 
the Woodrow Wilson philosophy, or even the 1924 platform of the 
Progressives. It is about time that we thought of something else in 
regard to the relations of government to business. The possibilities 
of regulation, the alternative of quasi-public corporations, of codp- 
eratives, of public ownership, of a limitation on growth and a limita- 
tion of the exercise of economic power by any group of industries, 
or even Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s proposal for Federal charters 
should be considered. 

It is possible to think, too, of a superbudget in which all the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal and monetary relations are considered together. I 
believe that as a prevention of boom and bust, a consideration of a 
superbudget, tied in with the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and with a Congressional counterpart, could choose as to gov- 
ernmental expenditures and government receipts to fortify consumer 
purchasing power. I believe taxation can be used for fortifying pur- 
chasing power, that in a period of declining business activity we 
could raise personal exemptions and leave more money for those who 
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spend it for groceries and clothing, and thus maintain business 
activity. I believe it is possible to manage the debt so that it does 
not have an effect on business activity, either on the upswing or the 
downswing. I believe that we can take all our loan funds together 
and ponder whether they will add to inflation or whether they 
will retard deflation. I think that we can have agricultural supports 
that are geared to business activity, and the question will not then 
be one of scarcity, but one of abundance. I think we can time our pub- 
lic works and government stockpiling. I think, above all, that the 
government can exert a tremendous influence upon the business 
cycle through what it does in housing. I believe that we can ex- 
pand unemployment compensation and social security. I believe the 
time has come to consider whether expenditures for education and 
for health cannot be tied up properly with the maintenance of full 
employment. 

So, when I say that there are proposals which will let us have a 
welfare economy, I mean that it is possible by the choice and timing 
of our expenditures, and the inclusiveness of our social security, to 
prevent purchasing power from disappearing. Suppose we had a 
superbudget, and suppose we considered our expenditures in rela- 
tion to what they would do to purchasing. There would then be a 
contest by business for the consumer’s dollar. There would be no 
necessity for a state budget, such as Russia uses, for determining what 
is to be made at what price and who shall work at the making. There 
would be no necessity for a socialized state such as Great Britain has, 
but instead there would be a competitive system that would be almost 
self-balancing. The decisions would continue to be made in the same 
way by our elected representatives. These decisions would be review- 
able through the courts and our standard institutions. In short, I 
believe we can have a responsible capitalism that meets the needs 
of the modern world, and that we do not necessarily have to be 
afraid in the time of high employment. This is a dilemma. It is par- 
ticularly a dilemma for people who are traditionally independent 
and progressive. Of course, there are fears. Professor Edward S. Cor- 
win has opened up a number of new ideas in his recent book, Total 
War and the Constitution,? as to whether or not constitutional guar- 
antees to civil rights can be suspended under the threat of war. He 
comes to the conclusion, which I believe is correct, that that is pos- 
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sible. Given the awful suddenness of atomic warfare, that question 
of individual guarantees, the question of suspension of rights, the 
question of the place of the State in the individual’s life becomes 
acutely important. And so, when I say that it is possible for the gov- 
ernment to take democratic steps to maintain a competitive capital- 
ism, and to maintain itself as a democratic institution, I am thinking 
in terms of what the threat always is to the individual. It seems that 
only in periods of great stress is there a rallying of independent 
thought. To my mind, the pervasiveness of government in every- 
body’s life is such that the only way to escape from this dilemma, 
whether in 1947 or in 1948, is through intelligent and persistent par- 
ticipation in political action. We are potential masters of our fate, 
we have instrumentalities, we are using them every day, and it is 
possible, with as great an intervention in our lives as the govern- 
ment now maintains, to exercise intelligent choices. Will we do it? 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 
OF NATIONAL MINORITIES 


By Julius A. Thomas 


A GOOD MANY YEARS AGO, some enterprising and not too honest Eng- 
lishmen, Spaniards, and early Americans concluded that more money 
could be made if there were an abundance of cheap labor. This hap- 
pened long before the gadget era, when most of the work done in 
the world depended upon back-breaking toil. Slave labor was the 
answer, and thousands of Negroes were uprooted from their native 
soil and transported to this bright new land of freedom. These slaves 
tilled the soil, built the roads, constructed the homes, and performed 
the thousand and one chores demanded of them by the luxury- 
loving, leisurely living landowners of the South. 

As America grew and prospered, men of other lands found their 
way to its shores. From Europe, Asia, and the islands of the seas they 
came in ever increasing numbers, for here was opportunity—freedom, 
and a chance to build and grow with the New World. Neither class 
nor caste counted very much as we cleared the forests, spanned the 
country with railroads, and dug into the bowels of rich mountains 
and valleys for gold, silver, and useful minerals. ‘These were the lush 
days of empire builders, sudden wealth, and equally sudden bank- 
ruptcy. 

With the passing years, the slaves were freed, and we abruptly halted 
the flow of immigration. We were rapidly becoming overpopulated, 
we decided. There would not be enough jobs to go around if too 
many job-hungry people from other lands continued to enter the 
country. Meanwhile, our economy was becoming more complicated. 
Our ingenuity knew no bounds as we moved from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy. The cotton gin, the steamboat, electrical 
power, machines and more machines soon ushered in the mechanical 
age. 

As our economic processes became more involved, there were 
more and varied jobs to be done. Some jobs paid more wages. Others 
had more prestige. Still others required more skill. In the distribu- 
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tion of these jobs it was necessary to regulate or control the number 
of persons employed in them. Arbitrarily, we decided that the more 
desirable, better paying jobs should be reserved for native white 
Americans. The more unattractive, laborious jobs were left to other 
Americans. Negroes, for example, inherited the unskilled labor and 
domestic service. Puerto Ricans, Filipinos, Chinese, and a few Japa- 
nese were permitted to hold jobs as servants, waiters, cooks, and 
menials. We argued, although not very convincingly, that these peo- 
ple are suited by temperament to perform these tasks easily and 
efficiently. We even deceived ourselves into believing that most of 
them were happier in these jobs than they would be if employed in 
more exacting tasks. 

Having made this decision, we consumed much time and energy 
in measuring such changes in the pattern as occurred over the years. 
This is where racial bookkeeping enters the picture. If the books 
are accurate, we have succeeded admirably in our original purpose. 
After eighty years of “freedom,” the vast majority of Negroes find it 
extremely difficult to obtain employment outside the traditional role 
they have filled in our economy. In 1940, for instance, 77 percent of 
the 2,900,000 gainfully employed Negro males in the labor force 
were unskilled workers and agricultural laborers. Of the 1,500,000 
gainfully employed female Negro workers, 70 percent were in do- 
mestic and personal service. 

By contrast, the number of Negroes engaged in clerical, sales, and 
related occupations in 1940 was almost negligible. For instance, only 
2,127 Negro women were bookkeepers out of a total of 448,359 in this 
occupation. There were 4,110 Negro stenographers among 998,000 
in this occupation; 259 telephone operators in the total of 189,002; 
6,549 other clerical workers among 690,379 so employed; and 5,280 
saleswomen out of 724,223. In these fields the position of Negro men 
was even worse. There were 907 male bookkeepers among 447,606; 
467 stenographers out of 68,805; 35 telegraph operators out of 31,554; 
16,470 other clerical workers among 1,256,689 in this field. 

In other commercial and technical employment the absence of 
Negroes amounted to almost total exclusion from this segment of 
our economy. Even in the professions, an area which has attracted a 
large percentage of Negroes able to finance the required training, 
the number is distressingly small. There were less than 4,000 Negro 
physicians among the 166,000 in the country; there were only 1,500 
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dentists among 75,000; 1,000 lawyers among 175,261, and 8,000 nurses 
among 370,000 persons in this occupation. In only two professional 
fields were Negroes represented in any substantial numbers—school- 
teaching and the ministry. 

During the war years the position of Negro and other minority 
group workers improved. About a million Negroes were added to 
the work force, the majority of them in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. They were employed mainly because the nation could not suc- 
cessfully meet its labor requirements without them. And in spite of 
the urgent demand for labor, it required an Executive Order, issued 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, to convince many producers of 
war equipment that discrimination against Negroes and other mi- 
norities would not be countenanced. The majority of Negro workers 
employed in war industries were unskilled, but before the war ended, 
many of them had been trained to perform semiskilled and, in some 
instances, highly skilled jobs. A survey conducted by the National 
Urban League in 1944 revealed that half of the 100,000 Negro work- 
ers employed in 265 war plants were classified by management as 
semiskilled and skilled workers. 

The number of Negro workers in government service increased 
tremendously between 1941 and 1945, reaching a total of almost 
three hundred thousand by the end of 1944. Before the war there 
were 60,000 Negroes in Federal Government service. Of this total, 
almost go percent were in the lowest job and income categories. By 
1944, however, 60 percent of the total were classified as clerical, tech- 
nical, and supervisory workers. The regrettable fact about the em- 
ployment of Negroes in emergency government jobs is that they are 
now being dropped from Federal pay rolls at an alarming rate, and 
they are not being employed in continuing government agencies. A 
recent survey of government agencies in Washington revealed that 
twelve agencies had clerical and other jobs for white workers, but 
none for Negroes. 

It is almost two years since the war ended. By now the reconversion 
process is nearly completed. Present employment policies are likely 
to stand, or to advance at a painfully slow pace, unless there are 
strong forces working to change them. What has happened to the 
wartime gains in employment? What new trends have we observed? 

Before answering these questions, I think it should be noted that 
the level of peacetime employment since V-] Day has equaled and, 
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at times, even exceeded the highest wartime levels. This has occurred 
despite the predictions of most economists that we should expect at 
least six million unemployed workers by 1947. The displacement of 
Negro war workers, serious as it was, has not been accompanied by 
widespread unemployment among them. This statement should be 
qualified, however, by the additional observation that unemployment 
among Negroes has increased rapidly since January of 1947. An esti- 
mated five hundred thousand Negroes are now unemployed. 

Sharing in the continued high level of economic activity, Negroes 
have held on surprisingly well to many of their wartime gains. In 
heavy metals, automobile manufacturing, electrical appliances, chem- 
icals, radio manufacturing, and most of the service occupations, Ne- 
groes are better represented today than at any time before the war. 
In the expanding commercial and distributive fields, some gains have 
been noted, and new patterns of racial employment are slowly being 
formed. It is significant, therefore, that such companies as the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, R. H. Macy Company, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
and other progressive concerns in New York and New Jersey are 
now employing Negro switchboard operators, clerks, sales people, 
cashiers, stenographers, and typists. In the past two years the Michi- 
gan, New England, Minnesota, and Pacific Bell systems have an- 
nounced new racial employment policies permitting the employment 
of Negroes in a wider range of jobs. Within the last two years de- 
partment stores in Newark, Boston, Hartford, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee have begun to employ Negroes as sales people and 
in other jobs customarily closed to them. 

It is also worth noting that Negroes are now employed as operators 
and conductors on buses, subways, and streetcars in Detroit; Cleve- 
land; Newark, New Jersey; Pittsburgh; Chicago; New York; Los 
Angeles; San Francisco; Toledo, Ohio; Albany, New York; Phila- 
delphia, and several other progressive cities. Negro technicians in 
electronics, chemicals, metals, and petroleum products have been 
recently employed by some of the best known industries in the nation. 

Most of these favorable trends were begun during the war years, 
and their total effect on the employment and economic outlook for 
Negroes has not been felt. For instance, only six of twenty-one op- 
erating units of the Bell system will employ Negroes as switchboard 
operators. Linesmen, installers, cable splicers, and other technicians 
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are not employed in significant numbers by any of the twenty-one 
companies. In spite of the recent progress in expanding job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in department stores, relatively few saleswomen 
are actually so employed, and fewer men are employed as salesmen 
by any enterprises. In many of the basic industries, Negro workers 
are limited in the range of jobs they can obtain, regardless of their 
qualifications. In the building trades, an expanding source of em- 
ployment, the number of skilled Negro workers is decreasing because 
of the lack of training, lack of apprenticeship opportunities, and un- 
democratic labor union practices. 

No discussion of the economic outlook for Negroes would be 
complete without some reference to the Negro veteran. Almost a 
million and a quarter Negroes have been inducted in the armed 
forces since 1940. Nearly one million have been discharged. The 
majority of Negroes were assigned to the service branches of the 
armed forces—engineers, transportation, communications, and quar- 
termaster units. While few possessed skills before entering the serv- 
ice, they were trained to perform many highly technical jobs before 
the war ended. War Department records reveal that thousands of 
men were taught auto mechanics, carpentry, plumbing, telephone 
and radio installation and operation, cooking, typing, and other skills 
required in a mechanized army. These men are returning to civilian 
life better prepared to take their places in our industrial economy. 
It cannot be said, however, that they are getting a fair chance at 
available jobs. In fact, the rate of unemployment among Negro 
veterans is now twice as high as that among white veterans. Indian, 
Japanese American, Chinese, Jewish, Puerto Rican, and Filipino 
veterans are encountering many of the standard prewar prejudices 
in their quest for employment. And what is worse, the Federal agencies 
responsible for advising and counseling them are doing very little 
to change the situation. The Veterans Administration in most states 
and the Veterans Employment Service in every state except New 
York and Illinois, not only have no comprehensive program to help 
these men, but they are themselves guilty of gross discrimination. 
Studies recently completed by the Urban League reveal, for example, 
that in seventeen Southern and border states from which more than 
eight hundred thousand Negroes were inducted and to which 700,000 
have returned, less than 2 percent of the 25,000 persons employed 
by the Veterans Administration as contact representatives, training 
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officers, counselors, clerks, typists, etc., are Negroes. In some states, 
Negroes constitute up to 35 percent of the veteran population, but 
they have received only 6 to 10 percent of the 1,200 jobs created by 
their presence. In Mississippi, which exceeded other states in the 
number of Negroes sent to the service (about ninety thousand), not 
one Negro is employed by the Veterans Administration. The Veterans 
Employment Service, an agency established for the sole purpose of 
helping veterans find decent jobs, employs more than nine hundred 
persons, half of whom are employment representatives and field 
assistants. Only four Negroes are included among them. 

To a great degree, the experiences of other minorities during the 
war years and since V-] Day have not differed materially. In New 
Mexico, Texas, and Louisiana 37 percent of all complaints filed with 
the wartime Fair Employment Practice Committee resulted from 
discrimination against Spanish Americans. In California, Nevada, 
and Arizona 22 percent of the complaints involved the same group, 
primarily persons of Mexican origin. Some progress was made near 
the end of the war in breaking down discrimination against them, but 
in San Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco a disproportionate 
number of Spanish Americans, mainly Mexicans, will be found 
among the unemployed, or among those employed in casual, low- 
paid jobs. 

The Chinese have long been victims of widespread discrimination 
in most forms of employment. The familiar Chinatowns of many 
large cities are the counterparts of numerous little Harlems, while 
the Chinese laundry has become the symbol of Chinese economic 
enterprise. During the war, chiefly because they were our allies, many 
Chinese found work in industry, but they, like thousands of other 
non-whites, are finding it difficult to hold on to their wartime jobs. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, made substantial progress in ad- 
justing themselves in our economy before the war. As businessmen 
and farmers the Japanese competed successfully, but they found job- 
getting particularly difficult during the war years. Although the Japa- 
nese are returning in large numbers to Los Angeles and “‘little 
Tokyo,” they too are frequently victims of employment discrimina- 
tion. According to the 1940 national census, 5,000 Jews; 334,000 
American Indians; 45,000 Filipino Americans; 77,000 Chinese Ameri- 
cans; 13,000,000 Negroes; 7,000,000 foreign-born Americans; and 
some 22,000,000 Catholics, together with several thousand aliens and 
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members of other racial and religious groups in America are at one 
time or another victims of discrimination in employment through- 
out the nation. 

Most Americans like to believe that we are essentially fair-minded 
and considerate in our dealings with others. In some respects we are. 
But in this matter of employment and economic opportunity, we 
have erected an iron curtain that can be lifted only through extreme 
measures. The most recent device employed in this task is legisla- 
tion. In 1945 and 1946 a vigorous but unsuccessful effort was made to 
secure passage of Federal antidiscrimination legislation. Similar efforts 
were made to enact fair employment legislation in twenty-one states, 
Fifty-eight different bills were introduced in the legislatures of these 
states. Three states, New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, ap- 
proved legislation to outlaw discrimination. ‘Three other states passed 
bills authorizing investigation of discrimination in employment and 
establishing committees or commissions to make such investigations 
and recommend appropriate legislation. These states were Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and Utah. Perhaps the most significant feature of the laws 
enacted in New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts is the fact 
that the right to a job is recognized and declared to be a civil right. 
The acceptance of this principle provides an entirely new approach 
to the problem of job discrimination. 

Other progressive forces have made and are making notable con- 
tributions in the struggle for more democratic employment prac- 
tices. The Congress of Industrial Organizations and most of the in- 
ternational unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
have adopted liberal membership policies designed to increase the 
number of workers in the labor movement. More than fourteen mil- 
lion workers were members of labor unions in 1945, including 
1,000,000 Negroes. In 1930 less than two hundred thousand Negroes 
were in the labor movement. The C.1I.O. has established a national 
committee to abolish discrimination in its ranks, and several inter- 
nationals have similar committees at national, regional, and local 
levels. The United Automobile Workers (C.I.O.) have done an out- 
standing job through committees, and the recently formed antidis- 
crimination committees in the United Electrical Workers, United 
Retail, Wholesale, and Warehouse Workers Union, the United Office 
and Professional Workers, and the United Public Workers Union are 
planning vigorous campaigns against discrimination. 
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The National Urban League and its fifty-six local leagues have 
opened many new jobs to Negro wage earners during the thirty-six 
years the League has worked to improve their economic position. One 
of the first social work movements to interpret the socio-economic 
aspects of race relations and racial practices in American life, the 
Urban League has convinced scores of indifferent employers that 
the employment of Negroes is no longer a matter of social reform but 
of good business. ‘The League has demonstrated that sound personnel 
practices will eliminate the “hazards” commonly associated with the 
employment of Negroes in other than the traditional porter and maid 
jobs. It has kept alive the hopes and aspirations of Negroes by en- 
couraging them to plan and prepare for the inevitable day when 
racial discrimination will no longer exclude them from decent jobs. 

In recent years the League has been joined by other social work, 
religious, and civic organizations in the fight for democratic em- 
ployment practices. ‘The Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Southern Regional Council, the American Council on Race Rela- 
tions, the Council for Democracy, the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Catholic Inter-racial Commission, the American Friends Society, 
and dozens of other organizations are turning their attention to this 
basic problem. They are working together to create a racial climate 
in which all Americans, regardless of race, religion, or national origin, 
will have a fair and equal chance to live in Freedom from Want. 
Whether we like it or not, ours is a vulnerable position in world 
affairs. The “little people” all over the world are turning to us for 
leadership and example in their search for a solution to the disturb- 
ing problems of human relations. We cannot provide that leadership 
if we permit racial and religious prejudices to blot out our sense of 
justice and fair play. In the words of the Honorable George C. 
Marshall, Secretary of State, speaking at the “Big Four” conference 
in Moscow: “To us a society is not free if law-abiding citizens live 
in fear of being denied the right to work, or deprived of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


PRODUCTIVITY AND LIVING 
STANDARDS 


By W. Duane Evans 


IN DEFINING WHAT WE MEAN by “‘living standards,” we should probably 
exclude nonmaterial satisfactions which may be the products of our 
particular political and social environment, not because they are 
unimportant, but because we have no objective means for measuring 
them. If we confine ourselves to economic values, the average living 
standard of the nation may be defined as its total production of goods 
and services divided by the total number of persons to be served. 

It is difficult to measure total production within an economy, and 
it is usually necessary to attach many qualifications to the results. Per- 
haps the best available measure of total production in the United 
States is the gross national product, expressed in the constant prices 
of some reference year. Gross national product, or GNP, to give it 
the affectionate diminutive used by the economist, represents the 
sum of all the economic values created within the national economy. 
Gross national product per capita may then be used as a rough-and- 
ready measure of the changes in our average living standards. In the 
year 1946 total production per person in the United States amounted 
to about $1,200, at 1944 price levels (Chart I). This was more than 
three times as great as in 1889. During most of the period between 
1889 and 1946 gross national product per capita increased rather 
steadily at the rate of 2.1 percent per year. This represents a doubling 
of living standards so defined every thirty to thirty-five years. 

In Chart II the social cost of the depression years after 1929 is vividly 
shown by the gap between the trend based on previous years and 
our actual experience. Of course, a part of this gap was due to a re- 
duction in average working hours and the social acceptance of addi- 
tional leisure in place of more goods. Nevertheless, the bulk of the 
disparity represents mass unemployment. During the war years an 
unusual concentration of national effort raised total production per 
person to new levels, but much of this production represented goods 
for war purposes. In effect, these goods were used for preservation 
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CHART | 
Gross NATIONAL PRopucT PER Capita, 1889-1946 
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of our system and not for improvements within it. We have already 
experienced some decline from the wartime peak, and our main 
question mark must deal with the probable trend in the future. 

I might interject a word of warning on the attractive nature of 
long-run trends of this type, even where they show great consistency 
over a long period. Additional experience may prove them to be 
misleading. For example, our experience during the thirties could 
not have been anticipated on the basis of any earlier results. Irregu- 
larities of equal importance may develop in the future. 

Having defined the material standard of living as total produc- 
tion per capita, we find that it is determined almost exclusively by 
three factors: (1) the proportion of the total population which is 
working; (2) the average hours worked; and (3) the average output 
per hour of work. If more persons understood this truism, it might 
contribute toward a better appreciation of the economic problems 
which we face today. 

During the present century the proportion of the total population 
to be found in the labor force has varied within narrow limits, and 
the trend in average working hours has been down rather than up. 
Accordingly, the sole explanation for the increase in our average 
living standards has been a substantial increase in output per man- 
hour. 
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Cuart II 
OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR AND “REAL” Hourty EARNINGS 
MANUFACTURING, 1914-39 
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The rate of increase in physical production per man-hour worked 
has varied widely between different industries and different sections 
of the economy. Nevertheless, in manufacturing as a whole the average 
rate of improvement has been in the neighborhood of 3 percent per 
year, roughly equivalent to doubling the output every twenty years. 
The rate of increase in mining and railroad transportation has ap- 
proximated that in manufacturing. In electrical power production 
the rate of increase has been higher, and in agriculture, lower. The 
salient fact is that all segments of the economy have shown some 
improvement, and the results appear in the continued tendency for 
production per capita to reach new high levels. 

We hear much of the relationship of labor, management, and capi- 
tal to increasing productivity. However, the dominating reason for 
the steady increase in output per man-hour in most of our industries 
is the constant accumulation of technical knowledge and the applica- 
tion of this knowledge to the production process. It is the constant 
growth in the body of such knowledge which is our main guarantee 
for the future. 

The reason for steady improvements in productivity may be illus- 
trated in yet another way. The term “Industrial Revolution” is now 
unfashionable, but it is far more than an empty phrase in an eco- 
nomics textbook. 
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Production is essentially the application of energy to raw materials 
and natural resources to make them more suitable for human use. 
As recently as a century ago, the energy in production was supplied 
mainly by human muscles. Since then we have devised other means 
of supplying the bulk of all energy used in production. The average 
worker to an increasing extent has become, not primarily a source 
of energy, but rather a director of the application of energy, and in 
this way the potential output per hour of human labor has been 
multiplied many times. The average worker in our manufacturing 
and mining industries is complemented by about 414 kilowatts of 
electricity during each working hour, roughly equivalent to the 
physical energy which could be supplied by sixty men. It is this 
change which sets the last century apart from all previous recorded 
history. 

Let us return to the other factors which help to determine the 
standard of living. First, we find that the labor force itself has prob- 
ably been influenced more by increases in productivity and living 
standards than the contrary. ‘The labor force, that is, the number of 
persons working or seeking work, increased from about go percent 
of our total population in 1870 to nearly 40 percent in 1910. Curi- 
ously enough, this increase is more apparent than real. During this 
period and afterward there was steady movement of work from the 
household, where it could not be counted or measured, into the in- 
dustrial environment, where measurement was possible. All our 
statistics on the working group somewhat arbitrarily omit the busy 
housewife. 

The Industrial Revolution invaded the home as well as farm and 
factory. Such functions as laundering, cleaning, baking, food prepara- 
tion, and dressmaking, formerly performed almost exclusively in the 
home, have been largely moved into industry. In addition, modern 
household appliances, such as vacuum cleaners, electric refrigerators 
and stoves, electric irons and washing machines, and the indispensable 
can opener, have lightened remaining household tasks. The effect of 
these changes has been to make available for other employment large 
numbers of women who otherwise would have been needed to per- 
form the necessary work of the household itself. At the same time, 
job opportunities for women have been created in industry. This shift 
in the place of employment should probably not be regarded as an 
increase in the average work load. The real burden of women’s work 
has probably been lightened. 
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After 1910 the proportion of the total population in the labor force 
changed only slightly, except during the war period. This con- 
stancy is the more unusual because there was a steady growth in the 
proportion of the population within the age groups from which 
workers are normally drawn. 

The greatest effect of increased living standards on the labor force 
is seen in the marginal age groups. In a more primitive society, chil- 
dren are expected as a matter of course to contribute to the family 
welfare as soon as they are able. In the United States, increased pro- 
ductivity has made the use of child labor unnecessary. The propor- 
tion of children from ten to fifteen years of age who are gainfully 
occupied has been cut from nearly one fifth of the total in 1870 toa 
small number today, and this residue is carefully regulated in most 
states. At the other end of the age scale, the proportion of those 
over sixty-five who find it necessary to remain on the job has been 
substantially reduced. This narrowing of the working age groups 
has been made possible primarily by the ability of those remaining 
to produce more goods during each hour of labor. 

The steady increase in the amount produced in each working hour 
has had far-reaching effects on the distribution of employment. In 
1870 more than three fourths of all workers were employed in the 
commodity-producing industries—agriculture, forestry, fishing, min- 
ing, manufacturing, and construction—as compared with less than 
half today. Simultaneously, employment in the noncommodity in- 
dustries has doubled in relative importance. The reason for this 
startling shift is clear. The amount of goods produced by each worker 
in the commodity-supplying industries has increased enormously. 
This has relieved the pressure of material necessity and has permitted 
the use of a greater number of workers in noncommodity industries. 
These industries include transportation, power, communication, 
trade, finance, amusements, government, professional services, and 
domestic and personal services. In this group are the service, social, 
and cultural activities of the nation. It is on this foundation that our 
extensive school and public service systems have been built. The 
effort devoted to these activities today would be impossible in a poorer 
society. 

It is clear that we have not tried to increase our living standards 
by increasing working hours. On the contrary, higher productivity 
has permitted a steady increase in leisure for the average worker. 
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Before 1900 the eleven- or twelve-hour day and six-day week were 
common. Such schedules were more necessary when the average 
worker’s daily production left basic wants still unsatisfied. There 
was a gradual reduction in the average length of the work week 
throughout the years at the beginning of the century, and a substan- 
tial drop between 1917 and 1921. It is curious that the labor short- 
age during the first World War, and the consequent increase in the 
effectiveness of collective bargaining, resulted in a reduction of 
average scheduled working hours during the war period itself. Dur- 
ing the twenties the accepted norm became forty-eight hours. The 
general standard today has become the eight-hour day and five-day 
week. The increased leisure made possible by this schedule is the 
product of today’s greater industrial efficiency. 

Other effects may be traced. There are commodities which must 
be produced, but which do not enter directly into consumption. Dur- 
ing the earlier stages of our transformation from a handicraft to a 
mechanized economy, enormous quantities of these capital goods in 
relation to total production were required. At a later stage the need 
for diverting effort to the production of capital goods declined. Simul- 
taneously, we improved our efficiency in the manufacture of the ma- 
chines themselves. 

The production of capital goods is made possible by savings. The 
reduction in the proportion of effort required for capital goods pro- 
duction and the increase in total income taken together have per- 
mitted a reduction in savings relative to income. There has, of course, 
been an equivalent increase in the proportion of income which could 
be devoted to current consumption. In 1901, for example, the family 
with an income of $2,000 saved on the average about 20 percent of 
that income. In 1941 the proportion saved at the same income level 
averaged less than 4 percent. 

We tend to think of technological change in terms of its effects 
on urban families, but there have been changes on farms compara- 
ble with those taking place in city homes. The farmer has become less 
self-sufficient and has transferred to industry functions which can 
be more efficiently performed there. This, in turn, has permitted him 
to devote more time to specialized types of agricultural production. 
The interdependence of farm and factory workers has thereby been 
increased. It is an odd fact that one of the largest items in the farmer’s 
budget is the purchase of processed foods, a product of manufactur- 
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ing. The farmer has also become a substantial buyer of machines, 
tires, petroleum products, and electric energy, and he has benefited 
from the steady improvement in the efficiency of manufacturing 
industries. Equivalently, the industrial worker, purchasing food 
products and textile materials from the farmer, has benefited from 
greater farm mechanization and improved agricultural practices. 

Some of the benefits of greater productivity have been summarized, 
but we must not forget that in the past technical change has been 
feared. It was assumed by many that increased mechanization in- 
evitably brought with it mass unemployment. We may hope, but we 
cannot be sure, that the bogey of “technological unemployment”’ is 
dead. Time and trial have proved that steady technical improvement 
is wholly consistent with high employment levels. It is true that rapid 
technological change contributes to fractional unemployment, but 
large-scale unemployment is a different question. The maintenance 
of high employment levels has now been accepted as a national policy, 
and aid to those who may be displaced as a result of the workings 
of a free system is an objective of our social security legislation. If we 
are to maintain our living standards, we must not repeat the experi- 
ence of 1932 and 1933, when one fourth of the entire civilian labor 
force was unemployed. 

Finally, since we have no desire to increase the proportion of our 
population which is in the labor force, or to lengthen working hours, 
improvements in future living standards will depend on further in- 
creases in productivity. There is no other way; we cannot lift our- 
selves by our bootstraps. Chart II illustrates the close interdependence 
between output per man-hour and real average hourly earnings, that 
is, money earnings corrected for changes in the prices workers have 
to pay. Both series approximately doubled between 1914 and 19309, 
and the general correspondence between them is striking. However, 
it is worth noting that substantial divergences may appear at differ- 
ent times, even though they are temporary in nature. 

The real hope for more material comforts and increased social 
and cultural satisfactions in the future lies in higher productivity. 
This is an objective to which all groups can subscribe. 
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THE PRICE OF UNION RESPONSIBILITY 
By Lloyd H. Fisher 


ONE OF THE MORE DIFFICULT TASKS Of a democratic society is the 
reconciliation of irreconcilable objectives. The objectives that give 
concern are not those of contending pressure groups, for our political 
institutions are reasonably well designed for this type of reconcilia- 
tion. The difficult tasks arise when, out of a confusion of means and 
ends, the public itself makes inconsistent and incompatible demands. 

The present demand for labor legislation is a major case in point. 
Most readers of the political horoscope would agree that there is a 
considerable body of public sentiment for some kind of restriction 
upon labor. The object of this legislation, broadly conceived, would 
be to secure by statute a more responsible labor movement. Its 
principal means would be to limit the authority and effectiveness of 
the trade union. 

As the term “‘responsibility” is customarily employed, it is intended 
to describe a complex of desirable moral traits. The responsible union 
leader is able to commit his union to an agreement and to the ob- 
servance of that agreement. He may be a formidable adversary at the 
bargaining table, but the bargain once concluded is a contract and 
therefore sanctified. He represents his constituents well, and within 
the common commercial assumptions of a capitalist society, conced- 
ing the right of employers to reasonable profit. He believes in a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wage. 

Then too, economists often use the word “responsibility” to de- 
note concern for the effects of a given set of wage demands upon the 
general economic welfare. A responsible trade union will not make 
excessive wage demands. We may define “excessive demands” as 
those which will result in price increases, destruction of capital, un- 
employment, or all three. For present purposes, the term “respon- 
sibility” will be employed in its more customary sense of commercial 
morality, although the two meanings need not be antagonistic. 

As unions grow in strength and become securely established in the 
economic life of the nation, their roles may undergo a substantial 
change. Arising out of deeply felt grievances and propelled by a wide- 
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spread sense of injustice and insecurity, the original organizing im- 
pulse of most unions was one of protest. But as the union redresses 
injustice, improves wages, grows in its control of job opportunities, 
and generally develops an area of sovereignty which is the funda- 
mental quest of the movement in America, its original motivations 
are frequently attenuated, its broad objectives narrowed, its passion 
for social justice calmed. The union acquires valuable contracts, 
treasuries, an apparatus, an officialdom. It has its own laws in the 
form of a constitution, a grant of territory from its central body, its 
internal courts, its legislative and executive functions. From manage- 
ment, an area of economic control] has been wrested. In short, it has 
been transformed from a protest organization to a business organi- 
zation enjoying a substantial degree of political and economic au- 
tonomy and with resources and enterprises of its own. 

Characteristically, it is in this phase of development that unions 
are most responsible, when contracts are most likely to be held sacred, 
when leadership is most likely to guarantee the performance of mem- 
bership. The trade union secure in the hegemony over what it claims 
in jurisdiction, ordinarily unstinted recognition, and job control is 
most likely to develop the pattern of business responsibility. 

The question that must be met by business revolves around a guess 
as to whether the labor movement, secure in an autonomous position 
with sovereignty over its constituents, can better be fitted into the 
structure of a business community than the union whose sovereignty 
is bitterly contested within the plant, within the community, and 
within the nation. 

In a complex society such as our own the distance between mem- 
bership and leadership grows daily wider. The separation between 
ownership and management which occurred long ago in the joint 
stock corporations has its analogies in the labor union. The separa- 
tion is not yet so great, but it continues to grow. The union executive 
can often speak with the same authority that lends so much weight 
to the statements of a corporation president. 

This is true, not so much because of usurpation of power, as be- 
cause of the growing complexity of our society. The case was clearly 
stated by Karl Mannheim when he observed that modern man lives 
increasingly within a smaller and smaller segment of total social ex- 
perience. What is true resembles less and less what would appear to 
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be true as measured by the daily experiences of the ordinary worker. 
So a great deal must be delegated to the union leader—not only of 
the execution and interpretation of policy, but of the interpretation 
of fact as well. 

The labor leader lives partly in the world of management and 
partly in the world of the worker. He has frequently to choose be- 
tween the role of militant rank-and-file leader and that of business 
envoy to management, between the conduct of a military campaign 
and the negotiation of a commercial treaty. 

The public focus on the specific issues involved in disputes over 
contract renewals obscures the underlying conflict. Wages, hours, and 
working conditions are important means of labor union action, but 
they are not its ends. The fundamental quest of the labor movement 
is for sovereignty in all matters affecting the employment relation- 
ship. The conflict which underlies our industrial relations is the con- 
test for the loyalty of the American worker. It is for this reason pre- 
cisely that neither side will count the monetary cost of strikes too 
closely. 

The essential issue is whether the function of an employer shall 
be confined to that of the entrepreneur, or whether he must, by the 
exercise of this function, be a boss as well. Long after the disintegra- 
tion of the guilds, the word for employer was still “master.” Although 
“master” has now lost its synonymity with “employer,” it is still at 
the borders of this same problem that the battle rages. 

The National Association of Manufacturers declared in 1914 that 
“the real and ideal union is the one between employer and employee.” 
Its platform of December, 1946, and the legislative proposals which 
correspond to it do not vary substantially from this earlier theme. 
Measures introduced into Congress include bans on the closed shop, 
the union shop, preferential hiring, maintenance of membership, 
secondary boycotts, and, most interesting of all, on industry-wide 
bargaining. It is reasonably clear that each of these measures is 
squarely aimed at the political aspirations of the labor movement for 
sovereignty. The prohibitions against all forms of union security are 
intended to establish the sovereignty of the individual worker, and 
the ban against industry-wide bargaining, to deny labor the right to 
federate into a national state. 

The demands of a union are twofold. There are the worker- 
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oriented demands concerning wages, hours, and working conditions. 
Perhaps even more important are the union-oriented demands for 
the closed shop, or some variant of it, and the dues check-off. 

A modern union is not identical with its membership any more 
than a corporation is the simple sum of its stockholders, and so it is 
not unreasonable that the union should have requirements which are 
distinct and separate from those of its membership. Any experienced 
management negotiator understands that it is essential to a labor 
union that gains be made in its name. The employer who offers an 
unsolicited wage increase will find it no substitute for an increase 
bargained for by the union. He will merely have added to the total 
cost if, indeed, he is not found guilty of an unfair labor practice by 
the Federal courts. 

It is an axiom of management that responsibility must go hand in 
hand with authority. This is quite as true in industrial relations as 
elsewhere. If the object is responsible trade union action, the ends 
will not be served by the proposed attack upon the institutional 
structure of unionism. The true sources of conservatism, and there- 
fore of responsibility, spring from the institutional requirements of 
the labor union as a continuing political body rather than from the 
transitory and more or less accidental composition of its rank-and- 
file membership. To be responsible, therefore, the prime require- 
ment is sovereignty sufficient for the political body to make its rules 
and to police its membership. 

All political bodies are organized for internal control as well as 
external aggression. The labor union too has its system of internal 
enforcement as well as its apparatus for external conflict. The means 
at the disposal of a well-organized trade union for controlling its 
membership are at least as great as the facilities of the unorganized 
employer for disciplining his employees. The union, then, potentially 
is a means, not only of representing the worker, but of guaranteeing 
his performance as well. As a sovereign power may guarantee the be- 
havior of its nationals, so the sovereign trade union may pledge the 
performance of its members. 

In the search for industrial peace there are two broad paths dis- 
cernible. Along one path lies the curbing of the right of associa- 
tion. Senator Joseph H. Ball, of Minnesota, in his measure to outlaw 
industry-wide bargaining, has proclaimed this course the only liberal 
alternative. The other path is marked by the deliberate encourage- 
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ment of association, the conscious use of balance of power as the 
strategy of industrial peace. 

Which way is chosen depends upon how high an evaluation is 
placed upon the costs of industrial peace. If industrial peace is the 
paramount objective, the warring parties can best make it. But ob- 
viously, the ability to make peace is synonymous with the power to 
make it, and the power to make peace involves a status, a territory, 
and a sovereignty that American labor has not yet attained and Ameri- 
can industry has never been willing to concede. If there is to be a set- 
tlement, labor and management must be strong enough to propose 
terms and to accept them and, having accepted them, to enforce them. 
The alternative, if we are not to have nationalization of industry on 
the one hand or an utterly debilitated labor movement on the other, 
will be those hundreds of skirmishes, punctuated with occasional 
major encounters, which have written the recent history of industrial 
relations in America. : 

Public emphasis has commonly dwelt on the economic aspects of 
industrial disputes. These are the body of labor’s demands, the cur- 
rent, continuous, and public issues in the majority of controversies 
that meet the public eye. Yet these are not the most difficult issues, 
nor are they the deep and fundamental sources of long-continuing 
discord between management and unions. For these are also the arbi- 
trable issues and the ones which increasingly are submitted to a third 
party for settlement when the principals fail to agree. 

There are, as well, issues which neither management nor labor will 
submit to impartial determination, which in the long run are even 
more important to the building and maintenance of industrial peace. 
These are the issues of sovereignty. Just as a national state holds its 
sovereignty inviolable, so the great states of Labor and Management 
hold certain territory inviolable. They will bargain over the terms 
upon which the employment relationship will be based and, if neces- 
sary, submit the differences to arbitration. But each reserves an area 
the propriety of which it will not refer to an outside party. These 
nonarbitrable issues of industrial relations must be resolved by mu- 
tual agreement or by warfare. 

The specific issues which are nonarbitrable will vary somewhat 
from situation to situation, but in the main the outlines are clear. 
For management, the reservation, central and nonarbitrable, is the 
right of management to noninterference in the direction of the enter- 
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prise. For labor, the equivalent condition is a set of guarantees that 
the institutional security of the union will not be challenged. Man- 
agement and labor will interpret the specific contract guarantees neces- 
sary to these ends differently, according to the situation. The island 
bases which labor may regard as necessary to the security of its main- 
land are often interpreted as bases for attack by management, and 
the reverse is as commonly true. 

The basic, long-term requirement for industrial peace is much 
more a political settlement than an economic settlement. No single 
point enunciated by the N.A.M. in its program for industrial peace 
deals with wages. I have no intention of deprecating the importance 
of economic settlements. The failure to arrive at economic agree- 
ments will produce strikes as certainly as failures of political agree- 
ment. But peacemaking institutions for bringing about economic 
accord are well developed. The successful practice of private, volun- 
tary arbitration has grown markedly in recent years and has excellent 
prospects of even greater development. None of the machinery for 
the development of national political agreements exists in America, 
and the first steps necessary to bring it into existence have been and 
are being bitterly opposed. 

The United States is not without a history of effort toward po- 
litical settlement. The Industrial Commission of 1901, the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations of 1912, and the Presi- 
dent’s Industrial Conference of 1919-20 each emphasized the need 
of finding a modus vivendi within which labor and industry could 
subsist secure in the necessary privileges and immunities. Each of 
these was without substantial result; and indeed the most ambitious 
plan, that put forth by the President’s Industrial Conference of 
1919-20, was roundly attacked by labor as thinly disguised company 
unionism. 

The first War Labor Board, under the chairmanship of former 
President William H. Taft, reached an emergency settlement of the 
problems of status by simply freezing union security where it was 
when the Board took jurisdiction. The Board enunciated the princi- 
ple that it would neither grant, augment, nor diminish any form of 
union security then in force. 

With the passage of the Railway Labor Act in 1926 and its amend- 
ments in 1934, the principle of exclusive representation for purposes 
of collective bargaining was introduced into law. Under its terms, 
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management was required to deal with a single employee representa- 
tive of any craft or other appropriate unit, whenever a majority of 
the appropriate employees so decided. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 wrote collective 
bargaining into the law of the land, and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act made exclusive representation in collective bargaining 
mandatory whenever a majority of affected employees so declared in 
elections conducted by the National Labor Relations Board. 

There have been two recent developments of significance. The 
National War Labor Board achieved a striking measure of success 
during the war years. It gave to labor a status which by itself it had 
been unable to achieve—equal representation with industry in the 
highest industrial tribunal of the land; and, equally important, it 
denied the unorganized worker, not only representation, but like- 
wise access to the judicial apparatus of the Board. In this brief period 
alone, organized labor came into equal sovereignty on a national 
scale. 

The President’s Labor-Management Conference of November, 
1945, an invitation to labor and management to work out the terms 
of industrial peace in the postwar world, found both parties unwill- 
ing to conclude voluntarily the political settlement which was asked 
of them. 

But all these measures were limited in their achievement. The 
series of Presidential commissions, culminating in the Conference 
of November, 1945, were utter failures. The legislative enactments 
had for their principal objects the strengthening of labor’s bargaining 
power so that, now more nearly equal in power, it might generate 
the pressure necessary to accomplish a stable settlement. That the 
NLRA did greatly increase the strength and power of labor is un- 
doubted. The increase in union membership subsequent to its passage 
offers ample proof. But, primarily, it equipped labor to occupy that 
restless middle ground between the pax Romana and the negotiated 
peace. The National War Labor Board was unable and unwilling to 
survive the national emergency even in an attenuated form more 
appropriate to peacetime. 

Periodically, attention is directed to those apparently happier na- 
tions across the sea—FEngland and Sweden—where industrial rela- 
tions are conducted on a higher plane. The outstanding fact in both 
England and Sweden is that the basic political agreement between 
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industry and labor has been reached, relatively informally in Eng- 
land, formally in Sweden. 

The hallmark of a political settlement is the development of 
strong employers’ associations for industry-wide, market-wide, nation- 
wide, and, on occasion, class-wide bargaining between management 
and labor. In England and Sweden organization has been met by 
counterorganization, federation of unions by federation of employers. 
Local bargaining has virtually disappeared, and interposed between 
the individual employer and his employees are authoritative bodies 
of employers and unions able to propose settlements and to enforce 
them. 

The simple significance of the British and Swedish experience is 
that labor and management have come to terms. ‘These terms are 
not the wages, hours, and working conditions of the steel industry 
or the boot and shoe industry, for these will be annually disputed. 
They are the more fundamental terms of political recognition, and 
only with political recognition can genuinely diplomatic negotiations 
take place. British and Swedish industry has long proclaimed a pref- 
erence for dealing with strong national unions, for the British Tory 
and the Swedish Conservative know what many American industrial- 
ists do not—that the center of labor is conservative and that mili- 
tance and radicalism come from the periphery. They know that what 
strengthens the institutional structure of labor potentially increases 
its bonds with management. 

Such a political settlement will not satisfy the great American quest 
for moral absolutes and cost-free solutions. But there are no cost- 
free solutions. 

The conservative American industrialist should be calculating the 
price which he is willing to pay for a conservative and responsible 
labor movement; for there is every probability that a conservative 
labor movement can be had at a price that is not too great. The 
intelligent conservative cannot fail to have noted that the labor move- 
ment has in the past rendered valiant service in the campaign for high 
tariffs. He must have noted the opposition of important sections of 
organized labor to the public ownership of utilities. It will not have 
escaped him that labor has sometimes opposed the minimum wage, 
has stood shoulder to shoulder with industry in opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration, that the outstanding speech on free enterprise 
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at the President’s Labor-Management Conference came, not from 
the president of the N.A.M., but from the president of the United 
Mine Workers. Finally, he will have observed that within the labor 
movement those unions with the greatest institutional security are 
politically the farthest from the left. All these considerations con- 
stitute one account in the ledger. 

In the other account are the cost items. A grant of sovereignty can- 
not be made conditionally. Power thus conceded, however felicitous 
its use in national affairs, will be used in plant or factory as well. It 
will abruptly terminate the dream of complete sway for the manager 
over his enterprise. It may involve the use against the employer of 
demands too great to resist and too costly to accept. To the extent that 
the territory of labor is augmented, that of management declines. 

In intrinsic terms, the choice ought to be a close one, narrowly 
balanced and delicately poised. Yet there is little reason to believe 
that American management will tarry long over the decision. As a 
matter of fact, the decision has been made and is already embodied 
in a series of drastic bills. ‘That management has decided to wage such 
large-scale battle against the sovereignty of the labor union is not 
evidence of any dearth of intelligent conservatism. It is merely a judg- 
ment of the necessity for concession, and a conclusion that labor’s 
bargaining power is not yet great enough to command a political 
settlement. 

It is as reasonable to lay the causes of industrial unrest to the weak- 
ness of labor as to its strength. For labor has not earned politically 
its present area of sovereignty. The hold of the American labor union 
upon its members seldom extends beyond the employment relation- 
ship. The labor movement has developed no consistent political 
philosophy and has no discernible political ends. It presents not even 
the most conventional threat of a public ownership movement, let 
alone nationalization. It has produced no coéperative movement. 
While it may produce members loyal to union leadership in industrial 
disputes, it has developed no threat to the sovereignty of business 
enterprise which needs to be politically compromised. The social 
activities of the unions abroad in education, recreation, insurance, 
and civic enterprise are conspicuously infrequent here. The claims of 
the union upon the loyalty of its membership which are so widely de- 
veloped throughout the entire social and political life of the working 
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class in England are in America largely confined to the factory or the 
trade. The union member will follow his leaders into and out of 
limited industrial battle but not much farther. 

The stability of any balance-of-power relationship depends upon 
an equality of strength and upon the reasonable certainty that neither 
side can safely assume victory. But no such balance exists. The tem- 
porary force that a union can muster in a single spectacular effort, 
such as a steel strike, a coal strike, or a railroad strike, is illusory, since 
there are not reserve forces sufficient to protect the legislative flank 
and rear. 

The fault lies in part with the labor movement itself, for the trade 
union in America has relied extensively upon the employer to guaran- 
tee its sovereignty. The principal device has been the closed shop 
contract or some variant of it. As a substitute for the solidarity of 
American workers, the union has depended upon the contractual ob- 
ligation of the employer to dismiss an employee not in good standing 
in his union. With these major tactical objectives, American labor has 
not demonstrated the bargaining power to generate the pressure 
necessary for political settlement. It is therefore of little consequence 
that settlement might be had upon terms relatively favorable to em- 
ployers if there is no political necessity for any settlement at all. 

When William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, predicts that American labor will move to the left if its in- 
stitutional privileges and immunities are taken from it by legislation, 
he is probably correct. But if he is correct it will not be because of 
any mass outburst on the part of the rank and file of labor, or for the 
American worker’s loss of confidence in the democratic institutions 
of capitalism, but because the leadership of American labor may come 
to believe that it cannot do business with American employers. Then 
the American employer may come to believe that union responsibility 
is worth its price. 

We must choose whether to rely on the institutions of collective 
bargaining or to invoke the police power of the State. The first course 
requires the promotion of strong unions and strong employers’ or- 
ganizations, with authority democratically conferred but adequate 
to the task. This I conceive to be the Swedish way and the British 
way and one pattern for the future. The other is to limit freedom of 
association and to depend upon the State to prescribe the limits of 
organization, of action, and of contract. But if it is the State rather 
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than the employer with whom labor must bargain, labor will learn 
how to do this as well, and it will be by political organization rather 
than economic organization. And political issues are not limited to 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICES AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF OPTIMUM 
STANDARDS OF LIVING 


By Donald S. Howard 


IN THIS DISCUSSION, the term “‘standard of living” will be broadly in- 
terpreted, the optimum standard being conceived in social and cul- 
tural terms as well as in the more material terms of food, clothing, 
and housing. 

Just as standards are here broadly construed, so also is the definition 
of “social services.” For those who have engaged in social welfare work 
overseas, this breadth of interpretation is inescapable. It is equally 
compelling among those who are daily confronted by the social wel- 
fare problems that face the United Nations. 

When one works overseas among masses of people living half-lives 
in desolate communities, people who are technically, if not actually, 
starving to death, American medical social work, psychiatric case- 
work, and other highly individualized refinements somehow lose a bit 
of their usual fascination. Under the circumstances prevailing, one 
frequently asks oneself what American social workers and social work 
skills really have to contribute. Having asked this question abroad, 
one cannot help but wonder, too, whether social work skills and re- 
sources are contributing all that they might contribute at home. For 
one, I believe that preoccupation with that narrow domain of in- 
dividualized treatment which we have so often been pleased to call 
“our competence” has blinded us to broader fields of useful service. 
Therefore, the term “social service” is broadly interpreted; in fact, 
some of the devices discussed would perhaps be more appropriately 
described as “social measures.” 

The role of social services in helping to maintain optimum living 
standards, as I envisage it, is dictated by three assumptions. The first 
of these is that people, in order to lead personally satisfying and so- 
cially useful lives, not only require a given quantity of goods and 
services, but need also to live in a socially constructive milieu. Gen- 
erally, this means living in a household with loving relatives. Chil- 
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dren, we believe, normally should live with their parents; children 
without parents should live with foster parents. Youths and adults 
running athwart the law, aged persons, mentally ill persons, or those 
suffering from mental defects are all thought to do better in a family 
rather than in an institution unless special factors make institutional 
care necessary. 

Readily recognizable social services instituted to help as many per- 
sons as possible to benefit by living in households with loving rela- 
tives (or relative-substitutes) include public assistance; child wel- 
fare services; probation and parole services; and foster care pro- 
grams for children, the aged, delinquents, those who are mentally 
defective or mentally ill, and other persons who do not need institu- 
tional care but are unable to live in their own homes. 

These programs, so far as they go, have done incalculable good. 
However, they have not been nearly broad enough. For example, 
what children do our present social services help to live with what 
parents? Are we concerned only with the children of parents who may 
perhaps need public assistance to enable them to keep their brood 
together? Or, do we believe that rich children and rich parents also 
belong together? 

If it makes sense to maintain public assistance and child welfare 
services to keep poor children in poor homes, it also makes sense to 
establish social services to confront wealthy homes with their re- 
sponsibilities toward their children. It also makes sense to help these 
families to provide a loving home atmosphere for children who other- 
wise might be shipped off to boarding school, then to finishing school, 
then to Canadian camps in summer and on Caribbean cruises in win- 
ter. 

What of the child all but deserted by a father who spends so much 
time and energy making money that he has no time or energy for the 
youngster? And what of the predelinquent scion of a wealthy family 
carted off to some fancy military academy? Does he need his family 
less than the youngster who is put on probation with his poor par- 
ents? And what of children bandied about as a result of our alarm- 
ing and increasing number of divorces? Similarly, is the fact that a rich 
family can afford to “put away” one of its members in an exclusive 
psychiatric hospital or old people’s home sufficient reason for depriv- 
ing such a person of a more constructive milieu in which he might 
safely live? 
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If—as we pretend to believe—children and parents belong to- 
gether, rich children and rich parents belong together as much as do 
poor children and poor parents. This being true, have we not a heavy 
responsibility to provide for parents of all classes the broad social 
services necessary to help them recognize and meet these responsibili- 
ties? Do we really believe that—except for that small minority, rich or 
poor, which really needs institutional care—there’s no place like 
home? If so, we must reconstruct our social services so that they may 
help economically independent as well as economically dependent 
families to meet their proper responsibilities. It is not enough that we 
begin on a fee basis to render family services long identified with re- 
lief and relief agencies and then wonder why economically inde- 
pendent families do not take advantage of them. Our responsibility 
is a much more fundamental one. If Mohammed will not come to our 
mountain, our task is to find an acceptable and effective mountain 
to take to Mohammed. Unless we do this we make a hollow and un- 
democratic mockery of our alleged beliefs in the benefits of family 
life. 

Meeting our social responsibilities in this area will not only re- 
quire the expansion of the most obviously needed services, but it will 
involve also: (1) a broad program of public education as to what 
family life really should mean; (2) broad-scale family consultation 
service; (3) extension to urban areas of the excellent home demon- 
stration services available in rural areas through the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges; and (4) the ex- 
pansion of free and paid homemaker or housekeeper services. If we 
think of rationalizing medical care and housing on a public service 
basis—because neither can be adequately provided on any other basis 
—why not consider a similar rationalization of domestic service if 
this is essential to help families of all classes to meet their responsi- 
bilities? 

Incidentally, if I understand the present clash of ideologies in this 
harassed world, one of the central points in dispute between East 
and West relates to the role of the family. In my opinion, American 
family life is much less likely to succumb to argumentative attack 
from without than it is to collapse because of the indifference, self- 
ishness, and broken relationships undermining it today. 

All the accouterments of an optimum standard of living, but with 
no family circle in which to enjoy them, offer only a half-life. Will we 
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be content to see America forego this missing half of life, or will we 
put up a scrap first? 

A second assumption is that, so far as possible, people should have 
the opportunity with reasonable effort and without harm to them- 
selves or others to attain the optimum standard of living which we 
hope all people in this country may enjoy. To the extent that this 
objective cannot otherwise be realized, however, necessary social 
services and related measures must be devised. 

Under our culture there is no real substitute for a job. If levels of 
employment seem likely to fall off, therefore, measures to assure con- 
tinuance of high-level employment must be instituted. If unemploy- 
ment actually develops, compensatory employment programs must 
be immediately initiated. 

If jobs are available, but a particular individual is unable to work, 
every possible effort must be made through retraining, physical re- 
conditioning, financial assistance, and every type of social service to 
help him become able to work. In my home community there was 
a family in which the woman of the house was the breadwinner while 
the crippled husband remained at home, serving as housekeeper and 
baby-tender. Realizing that this situation could not go on forever 
without damage to the family, our welfare officer made a farseeing 
offer. Despite the fact that the family was economically independent, 
it was given financial assistance to permit the mother to remain at 
home to care for the children more adequately while medical care, 
prosthetic appliances and vocational retraining were provided for the 
father to enable him to fulfill his proper role as breadwinner. For- 
ward-looking moves like this must be duplicated many, many times— 
even when families appear to be getting along all right—if our second 
assumption is to be realized. 

If the optimum standard of living should be available through 
reasonable effort, without danger either to the breadwinners or to 
others, this principle too has far-reaching implications for our social 
services. Cardiac cases, for instance, would be given assistance to sup- 
plement inadequate earnings or would be offered vocational retrain- 
ing before they would be expected to work themselves to death to sup- 
port their families. Or, appropriate employment might be provided 
as a social service. 

Before a girl would be left to earn her optimum standard of liv- 
ing through prostitution, or before anyone would be allowed to live 
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through the exploitation of others, social services would be brought 
into operation. These might include strong reminders of one’s so- 
cial responsibilities, vocational training, physical rehabilitation, and 
other needed services, including, if necessary, temporary assistance. 

If optimum standards are to be available through reasonable effort, 
working conditions must be made as safe as possible. Perhaps, through 
foresight and imagination, we could remedy the danger spots in our 
modern life before they break into catastrophe. Is this too much to 
expect of social services, social measures? 

If our optimum standard is to be available in return for reasonable 
effort, social measures must assure protection against overlong hours 
of work and must also assure at least a legally prescribed minimum 
rate of pay. The optimum standard must also be available at a fair 
money cost. To insure this, social measures may be required (1) to 
keep rents and the prices of essential goods under control; (2) to 
maintain a balance between changes in wage scales and those in living 
costs; (3) to protect consumers against substandard merchandise and 
against misleading or false labeling of consumption goods; (4) to 
provide as a social service—perhaps free of charge, perhaps at a fair 
price—goods or services, such as medical care, housing, housekeeper 
service, public utilities, and recreational facilities not otherwise 
available in adequate supply at reasonable cost. Is it any less reasona- 
ble to look to the development of these services to undergird our 
optimum standard of living than to depend, as we now do, upon pub- 
lic schools and libraries to reduce individual family expenditures for 
these purposes? 

If our criterion of reasonable effort is to be realized, consideration 
must be given to the need for supplementing our present wage struc- 
ture with a system of family or children’s allowances. Wage standards 
likely to be attained in any foreseeable future cannot be expected to 
provide for all families with children the things we now believe those 
children need. This gap in our present defenses against human need 
may well be stopped, at least in part—as it has in every other major 
industrial] nation—through children’s allowances. 

A third assumption is that our optimum standard must be con- 
tinuously available. Moreover, families must feel assured that it will 
be continuously available. Constant fear that we might have to reduce 
our scale of living is often worse than the actual reduction. Conse- 
quently, attention must be given to employment stabilization and to 
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the adoption, wherever possible, of the principle of the annual wage. 

It is not enough that a man be fairly paid for an hour’s work. He 
needs assurance that he will be thus paid for some two thousand 
hours in the course of a year. Experience thus far gained, though of 
limited scope, clearly suggests that the annual wage principle really 
gives us a target to shoot at if we are to assure American workers an 
optimum standard of life on a continuing basis. 

To know in advance that continuity is assured brings a double 
blessing; it not only provides the standard in question, but it wipes 
out all those gnawing fears and uncertainties as to whether or not 
bread will in fact be on the table and coal in the bin. Without this as- 
surance many workers are almost hopelessly handicapped in plan- 
ning home ownership, purchases of household equipment, and the 
education of their children. 

A further important social measure to assure continuity of living 
standards is the public program of compensatory employment. Still 
other measures are social insurance and related payments, public as- 
sistance, and free social services, such as medical care. 

Public opinion being what it is at the moment, social insurance 
is generally looked upon as preferable to assistance as a device for 
maintaining living standards. This preference is to be deplored. If 
assistance is the only means whereby a family’s needs can be met, 
it should be available upon as respectable a basis as any other device 
for maintaining living standards. Gradually, as assistance becomes 
more adequate, as it is increasingly administered as if it were a right, 
as it is divested of all attempts to use it as a tool to control the be- 
havior of recipients, it will undoubtedly take its proper place as a 
means, second to none, of maintaining living standards. 

Just where direct community services fit into this hierarchy of 
social measures is rather obscure. Unfortunately, the really construc- 
tive value of community services is somewhat compromised by their 
long association with relief. Public medical care, casework, and coun- 
seling service, to mention only a few, have about them the unmistaka- 
ble odor of the Poor Law. 

Frequently, poor relief authorities provided “services” because 
relief recipients were not trusted to spend the funds which might be 
given to them. Consequently, a series of medical services, school 
lunch programs, and other social utilities were established. A quite re- 
cent example was the opposition of certain voluntary agency workers 
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in Canada who opposed the establishment of the recently inaugurated 
family allowance on the ground that parents would be likely to mis- 
spend the money. 

This association of “services” with the alleged personal unde- 
pendability of assistance recipients has, of course, contributed to the 
malodor sometimes surrounding them. In retrospect, however, we 
see that this handicap need not be permanent. Evidence of this is 
found in our free public schools, which originated as charity schools 
for children of the poor. 

A second important reason why services have not been better de- 
veloped as respectable devices for raising standards of living is that 
for too long we have relied upon our contro! over relief and assistance 
to do what should have been accomplished through self-respecting 
social services. How much better it would have been if our interest 
in nutrition could have been channeled into developing community- 
wide nutrition services instead of our reliance being placed upon our 
control of relief and food orders to induce families to purchase and 
to use in the approved manner the foods they were thought to need. 
If it is really nutrition that we are concerned about, we should be 
as interested in seeing that the Astorbilt children get their spinach 
as we are in seeing that children in relief-receiving families get theirs. 

Experience clearly shows that malnutrition is a problem among 
economically independent families just as it is among dependent 
families. Yet reliance upon relief-giving as a tool has retarded de- 
velopment of broad-scale nutrition services which might reach eco- 
nomically independent and dependent families alike. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges really have an 
excellent project in their home demonstration program which is avail- 
able to rich households as well as to poor ones. 

This universality of service avoids one of the greatest of all dif- 
ficulties encountered in linking services with relief. When economi- 
cally dependent families have once again become self-supporting and 
no longer need assistance, they tend to cut out of their lives every- 
thing which too painfully recalls the unhappy period of their de- 
pendence upon relief. Under these circumstances, nutrition educa- 
tion is likely to be discarded along with dependency. 

Services already mentioned as devices to undergird optimum liv- 
ing standards may either supplement earnings or may be rendered to 
families who have no earnings. Only as we transform these services 
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into constructive devices for meeting essential needs and divest them 
of all connotations inimical to the self-respect of those served by them 
can social services fulfill their proper role in maintaining optimum 
standards and conditions of living. 

Again I urge that in our effort to see optimum living standards 
maintained, we not allow ourselves to become preoccupied with re- 
lief and assistance services but, rather, raise our sights to broader 
horizons. In attempting to provide socially constructive settings in 
which people can grow, in helping people to attain the optimum 
standard of life with reasonable effort and without harm to them- 
selves and others, and in assuring the continuity of optimum stand- 
ards, a wide variety of services and measures is required. Unless social 
workers, who, more than most other citizens, are concerned with 
living standards, unsparingly devote themselves to the promotion 
of these broader measures, who will? 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
VETERAN IN A DEMOCRACY 


By George W. Ebey 


CERTAINLY EVERYONE WILL AGREE that there is a plethora of respon- 
sibility to be assumed, by veteran and nonveteran alike. Many vet- 
erans of the second World War already have accepted positions of 
leadership. One need only look at the number of new veterans in the 
current Congress to appreciate this fact. Other veterans occupy high 
positions in industry, labor, and the professions. It is my belief that 
they will have a wholesome effect upon our national life. 

At the same time, the government has recognized its responsibilities 
toward many veterans. Those who have returned to school appreciate 
the advantages of the education feature of the G.I. Bill of Rights 
and the spirit in which it was provided. The hospitalization of the 
mentally and physically disabled is playing a large part in the re- 
habilitation of our handicapped veterans. The vast majority of 
veterans support wholeheartedly the leadership of General Omar 
Bradley in the Veterans Administration. They consider him a great 
citizen, a great American of unimpeachable integrity whose major 
interest is the welfare of the veteran. 

As we turn to other aspects of our national life, however, one senses 
that the veteran is becoming increasingly disillusioned about the 
“land of milk and honey” he sometimes dreamed about in the fox- 
holes. He has come home to find prices skyrocketing; black marketeers 
having a field day; a certain section of the population whipping up 
sentiment for a new war, an atomic and biological war, now; fiery 
crosses, the symbol of racial intolerance, burning, not only in the 
Deep South, but in the Far West as well; well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
housed individuals mournfully predicting an economic recession in 
the near future; landlords withholding rental properties from the 
market in an organized effort to assassinate the last vestiges of effective 
price control; many Congressmen apparently much more interested 
in satisfying the real estate lobbies than in providing adequate hous- 
ing for the nation’s citizens. 
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Is it any wonder that the returning veteran sometimes uses pic- 
turesque G.I. language to describe the treatment he is receiving? And 
equally descriptive phraseology for the fouled-up situation in which 
he finds the country? 

Some veterans were cynical during the war. Others were op- 
timistic: They were engaged in a struggle for what they considered 
a deathless cause. ‘They were serving their fellow men. They were 
firmly convinced that they would return to civilian life to find a 
well-run society with vast improvements, the inevitable result of the 
ereatest community of effort in the history of mankind. How would 
it be possible for a nation that had supported so fervently the one 
supreme enterprise to return to the snarling credo of every man for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost? For the idealist, coming 
home from war has been one long, cruel disillusionment. 

But the disillusionment should not lead to despair, and it may 
actually be wholesome if it convinces the average veteran of the need 
for responsible leadership, if it induces him to accept more fully his 
share of social responsibility in our democracy. There must be an 
increasing number of veterans whose thinking coincides with that 
expressed by an American artillery corporal in 1944 when he wrote 
from the bitter mountains of Italy: 


All of us here grope for some solid means which would transfer the helm of 
the future into our hands, some device which would break for all time 
the rhythm of war, the strangle hold of inept standards and powerful, 
anonymous control. When the soldier gets back, he will want more than 
a pat on the back and a drink or two. He will want to be an eager partner 
in the reconstruction, who has learned much, who can give much, and 
who is afraid of nothing. 


There is one school of thought which believes that the respon- 
sibilities of the veteran are no greater than those of any other citizen, 
that the most important objective should be to get the veteran to 
forget that he is a veteran, to hasten his return to the uncontaminated 
status of a civilian. 

There are others who believe that the social responsibilities of the 
veteran are greater than those of the nonveteran. They reason that 
here are the men and women—for the most part young men and 
women—who contributed so significantly to our nation’s recent war 
program, a war program unparalleled in military history. Here are 
the ones who sailed or flew to all parts of the globe to turn the tide 
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of battle on little-known or soon-forgotten beaches or fields or watery 
expanses. Certainly these men and women who willingly gave so 
much in defense of our democratic ideals should feel more keenly 
their responsibilities for achieving in peace the purposes for which 
the war was fought. 

The American Veterans Committee subscribes to this latter view- 
point. The A.V.C. has as its motto, “Citizens first, Veterans second”; 
as its major purpose, the achievement of a “more democratic and 
prosperous America and a more stable world.” We believe that many 
of our most pressing problems, such as world peace, full employment, 
racial and religious co6peration, a stable economy, adequate housing, 
are problems which we hold in common with the vast majority of 
other citizens. Consistently we have maintained that it is important 
to organize as veterans and to act as citizens in order to make an 
impact upon the shaping of the future. 

I believe that it is important for a veteran interested in assuming 
his responsibilities to join a veterans organization which reflects his 
outlook and which is sufficiently flexible to be responsive to his 
thinking. In our complex society it is only through organization that 
the veteran of the second World War can become a full and respon- 
sible partner in the enterprise of achieving peace, jobs, and freedom. 
It is only through organization that the idea of the American artillery 
corporal in the bitter mountains of Italy can become a reality. 

There may be room to suspect that there are those who do not en- 
tirely welcome the veteran’s assuming his social responsibilities. After 
all, the veteran of this war is young and adaptable. In many instances 
he has had time to do some thinking in a foxhole, in the bowels of 
a ship, or in the cockpit of a plane. In some instances he has known 
the stench of dead human flesh—flesh he may have called by name 
a short time before. In every instance he has had to substitute new 
patterns of action for old in order to accomplish his objectives. He 
has learned how to get things done. All these experiences have an 
influence upon an individual’s philosophy. And when the new vet- 
eran talks about dynamic and positive democracy, in all probability 
he is not talking about a 20 percent income tax cut as a first Con- 
eressional order of business. In all probability he is talking about 
action which means something in terms of human values. 

I have discussed this subject with at least a hundred veterans. From 
them I received numerous suggestions, all of which can be reduced 
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to a single idea: it is the responsibility of the veteran in a democracy 
to make democracy work. Simple, isn’t it? 

We believe that democracy must assume the offensive. The Allied 
Supreme Headquarters knew that Germany was through long before 
D Day on the Normandy beaches. It was especially apparent to the 
leadership of the air forces. The tip-off was the decision of the Ger- 
man High Command to shift from the production of bombers to 
the production of fighter planes. Such action was tantamount to ad- 
mission that Germany had given up the offensive, that she would be 
content to consolidate and defend her gains. 

Today our nation’s leadership may well take a second look at this 
page in history. When democracy decides to rest on her laurels, to 
consolidate and defend her gains, she will be planting the seeds of 
her own destruction. It is only a positive and dynamic democracy 
which can solve our nation’s ills and help bind up the wounds of the 
world. Democracy must stay on the offensive. 

Obviously, I do not contemplate carrying the gospel of democracy 
to all parts of the globe by force of arms. Such an aggressive policy 
would be fruitless and essentially undemocratic in character. Nor 
do I mean that we should bolster with military support every stra- 
tegically located country in the world. Figuratively speaking, such a 
policy might easily be considered the beginning of our “production 
of fighter planes,”’ a purely defensive measure. 

Our position in world affairs should not be underemphasized. Yet 
I am thinking not only of the world situation, but also of the less 
dramatic, less breath-taking, equally important problems of de- 
mocracy on the home front. In order to make democracy work, it 
seems to me a primary requirement that all of us understand quite 
specifically what democracy means. In a vague way we all know, or 
feel that we know, what democracy means. Yet when we are pinned 
down, we are likely to think back to our school days and come up with 
the Lincolnian concept of a “government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people.’ The definition is excellent. But I think 
Lincoln would have agreed that democracy is more than a political 
theory: it is a way of life affecting men in all their daily relationships. 
That is why, of course, its implementation is so difficult. 

Democracy is a way of life which exalts the individual, which 
places a great emphasis upon the human worth of the individual re- 
gardless of creed, color, or national origin. 
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It is a way of life which promotes a high quality of associated living 
among men. 

It is a way of life which places great faith in the common man, en- 
couraging participation in activities by all who are concerned. 

It is a way of life which substitutes the light of intelligence for the 
heat of emotion, which encourages the methods of science in the 
solution of problems and discourages demagogy and charlatanism and 
the magic of the witch doctor. 

This concept of democracy as a social ideal broadens its meaning 
beyond governmental affairs in the narrow sense and into the varied 
aspects of community life, into business, the school, family life, and 
even into relationships within a veterans organization. Like most 
glittering generalities, this concept of democracy would, I believe, 
receive overwhelming support throughout the nation. It is sufficiently 
abstract. It is only when one attempts to begin its implementation 
that difficulties arise. So let us become more specific. 

What does ‘“‘democracy on the offensive” mean when we approach 
such problems as racial and religious harmony, world coéperation, 
full and fair employment, equality of educational opportunity, the 
conservation and wise utilization of our natural resources, national 
security, adequate housing, decency and dignity in the handling of 
veterans’ affairs, the provision of health and medical services, full op- 
portunity for wholesome recreation, the rights and responsibilities 
of labor and industry, care for our aged, freedom from political op- 
pression, a sense of belonging and a positive program of constructive 
achievement for youth, freedom to seek the truth in controversial 
areas? What does our concept of democracy mean when we consider 
such mundane topics as the present price of pork chops? Or the 
blanket increase in rent ceilings? Or aid to Greece and Turkey? It is 
when we begin thinking about such specific applications as these that 
our offensive may bog down, at least momentarily. 

The A.V.C. believes racial and religious harmony to be a con- 
dition of first importance in American life. The color of a man’s 
skin made no difference to a bullet during the war. It should not 
serve as a basis for segregating Americans in the struggle to win the 
peace. Yet within the past six months there has been ample evi- 
dence that not all Americans agree with this position. In Decem- 
ber of 1946 within twenty-five miles of San Francisco the home of a 
Negro veteran was burned to the ground because he refused to heed 
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a warning to move from the neighborhood. More recently, 500 high 
school students went on strike in Los Angeles against the presence 
in their classrooms of Americans whose skins are of a different color. 
In another city a nursery school teacher circulated a petition among 
parents requesting transfer of a colored child, claiming that she 
could not bear to touch him. In still another community a Negro 
veteran has been traveling fifty miles to get his hair cut because local 
barbers consider his patronage economically inadvisable. I am happy 
to report that in all four instances of discrimination the forces of 
democracy did take the offensive. In three instances the American 
Veterans Committee was an active participant in that offensive. 

What is happening to the Negro is happening also to Americans 
of Japanese and Latin American ancestry, as well as to individuals 
of minority religious groups. Where do these attitudes fit into a con- 
cept of democracy which includes emphasis upon the human worth 
of the individual and a high quality of associated living among men? 

And then there is the problem of housing. Veterans constitute a 
large part of the present dispossessed generation. We are amused 
when we are informed that on February second the ground hog left 
his hole and upon his return was dismayed to find that a veteran 
had moved in. And we smile when a radio comedian quips that the 
housing shortage is, after all, just a vicious rumor started by several 
million homeless people. But we are very much concerned when 
some well-housed individuals, with a poor sense of humor but a keen 
sense of profit-taking, apparently are accepting seriously the sugges- 
tion that the housing shortage is just a vicious rumor. Social workers 
know better. So do those who wear the “ruptured duck.” So do men 
who deal with veterans’ affairs. 

In a recent address, General Omar Bradley said: ‘‘Few post-war 
problems have afflicted the veteran more severely than the acute hous- 
ing shortage which grips the nation today.” He went on to reveal 
these facts: more than a quarter of all married veterans are doubling 


up with families and friends . . . more than two million veterans 
live in houses that need major repairs . . . two student veterans 
lived for seven months in a car . . . two others lived in the empty 


belfry of a church . . . families are turning poultry houses and 
garages into dwelling quarters. According to General Bradley, the 
housing crisis “has spelled more misery for many veterans than they 
were forced to endure in the war.” 
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General Bradley could easily have elaborated upon what impos- 
sible housing conditions mean in terms of ill health, wrecked mar- 
riages and broken homes, inability to secure adequate education, 
changed vocational objectives, frustration, crime, and group conflict. 
I contend that our concept of democracy has a direct bearing upon 
the problem of housing. Morally and socially, there is no more press- 
ing problem in the nation. 

Those of us who beheld the flood of war matériel pour forth know 
the productive capabilities of our nation. A similar flood of housing 
is both possible and desirable. Yet, not long ago, we witnessed the 
knifing of Wilson Wyatt’s veterans housing program by men of small 
stature in high places and we observed how effectively the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill was “smothered with the silken pillow of parlia- 
mentary procedure” in the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. The A.V.C. contends that a decent home in a decent neigh- 
borhood should be the birthright of every American. Where is de- 
mocracy’s offensive on the housing front? 

I defined democracy as a way of life that stresses participation in 
activities of common concern and that accepts the objectivity of 
science rather than the ways of the witch doctor or the demagogue. 
The problem of participation can be rather disconcerting. Democ- 
racy’s success depends upon broad and intelligent participation by a 
large majority of its citizens. It takes time to become informed and 
energy to participate in worth-while activities. It is much easier for 
one to find one’s security in a black shirt or in the discipline of a 
party line. It is much easier, too, to spend one’s time getting jittery 
about the world situation over another cocktail or another round 
of bridge. It is much more difficult, apparently, to indulge in such 
a relatively simple activity as exercising the right to vote. 

I do not think that going to the polls once every year should begin 
to qualify as democratic participation. I do not think that is what 
the artillery corporal meant when he expressed his desire ‘to be an 
eager partner in the reconstruction.” I think there is a responsibility 
for everyone, and particularly for the new veteran, to stay informed, 
to think objectively, and to participate conscientiously in worth-while 
activities designed to further democracy—particularly in the local 
community, for it is here that this quality among men should find 
its first and possibly its fullest expression. 

A Red mist of hysteria is sweeping our land, a Red mist that is 
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afflicting the minds of millions of normally sane people. Some say 
that this hysteria is part of the reaction that follows every war, the 
aftermath to hate psychology essential to achieving wartime ob- 
jectives. Some think it is deliberately manufactured to prepare us for 
a conflict with Russia. Others believe it is part of a plan to keep the 
American people from thinking objectively about their domestic 
problems. It is rather interesting, for example, that the integrity of 
some of the finest educators in California is maligned about the time 
people are considering paying teachers a living wage. 

Let there be no misunderstanding with respect to our position. 
The men who fought to defeat totalitarianism abroad are not going 
to condone any system which jeopardizes our American freedoms, 
which threatens to fetter our democratic institutions. They realize, 
however, that it is fruitless at best and dangerous at worst to attempt 
to become politically respectable by depriving others of civil liberties 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. Unfortunately, there seems to be 
a high premium upon this type of respectability. 

In March, 1947, the National Planning Committee of the A.V.C. 
passed a resolution on the outlawing of the Communist party, which 
reads in part: 


As veterans of a great war fought to preserve our nation and its democratic 
way of life, we abhor both the objectives and the tactics of the American 
Communist Party. We likewise abhor proposals designed to preserve our 
democracy by muzzling groups which seek to destroy it. . . . The only 
way to combat Communism is in the open, where its defects can be demon- 
strated and democracy’s values proved in action. We stand with Thomas 
Jefferson: “Error may be tolerated so long as reason is left free to com- 
bat it.” 


In effect, the committee is saying, “You can’t combat Communism 
by shifting your emphasis to fighter planes. Democracy’s strength 
lies in the offensive—in tackling her domestic and foreign problems 
in an objective and forthright manner.” 

There are two important contributions that the veteran can make 
as he assumes his social responsibilities. The first contribution is 
courage. I do not mean to imply that the nonveteran lacks courage. 
I do contend that the new veteran has courage in abundance. He 
brings to our national life a courage and determination which may 
well be one of democracy’s greatest sources of strength. 

Equally important is the contribution that a veterans’ organiza- 
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tion can make as an integrating factor in community life. Through- 
out the nation there are communities which are tending to pull apart 
internally because of misunderstanding and conflict and the result- 
ing tension. One wonders how we can ever learn to live peacefully 
together on a world scale when we find it so difficult to live with one 
another in communities like San Francisco or Detroit or Waukegan, 
The men of the armed forces came from agriculture and labor, from 
business and the professions, from schools and colleges. They fought 
together in a great common enterprise. As they became veterans, 
they returned to agriculture and labor, to business and the profes- 
sions, to schools and colleges. It is through the veterans organizations 
that they can continue to work together to win the peace. Under 
proper leadership they will carry through their program to promote 
the integration of the community, to avoid the social splintering so 
inimical to progress. 

No discussion of the social responsibility of the veteran would be 
complete without some reference to the international scene. The new 
veteran is very much concerned with international affairs. To many 
veterans the waterways and airways of the world are more familiar 
than the mountains of his own country. All of them understand that 
amicable relationships among nations are fundamental to world peace 
and the furtherance of democracy at home. They have the highest 
regard for the statesmanship, the greatness of our present Secre- 
tary of State, General George Marshall, yet there is real concern over 
the proposal of military aid to Greece and Turkey. An undercurrent 
exists which, if expressed, might say, ‘‘well, boys, here we go again.” 
There is a realization among them that only by strengthening the 
authority and police power of the United Nations can international 
security be assured, that only then will small nations cease to be 
pawns in any power struggle between large nations. 

Even on an international scale our concept of democracy applies. 
We are interested in a high quality of associated living among na- 
tions. We support active participation among nations in areas of 
common concern. World peace obviously is the concern of all na- 
tions. The new veteran is willing that the United States should give 
up some of our sovereignty to strengthen an organization which is 
the only hope of promoting good neighborliness throughout the 
world. Other nations, of course, must do likewise. It is only through 
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this type of approach that democracy can assume its offensive on a 
world scale. 

In the aftermath of every war there is a struggle between the 
harpies and the heroes. Too frequently the harpies have their way. 
For several decades after the Civil War the harpies kept us divided 
into a nation half “rebel” and half “damned Yankee.” On a larger 
scale there is a similarity in many of our present problems. Today 
the world is a community of neighbors, and every nation lives on its 
neighbor's threshold. It is imperative that the harpies must not have 
their way. We must build, as Wendell Willkie expressed it, “a living, 
vibrant, fearless democracy—economic, social, and political. All we 
need to do is to stand up and perform according to our professed 
ideals.” 


THE CHALLENGE AND PROMISE 
OF FEDERAL REORGANIZATION 


By George E. Bigge 


IN DISCUSSING FEDERAL REORGANIZATION in the field of social security, 
I should like to consider it, not as beginning and ending with the re. 
organization of July, 1946, but rather as a continuing process, an 
adaptation of the Federal Security Agency and its constituent units 
to the work they are expected to do. The process of adaptation, not 
so much in form as in policy and procedure, has been going on ever 
since the Social Security Act was passed. The abolition of the Social 
Security Board in July of 1946 did not materially affect the function. 
Since a single official cannot perform in quite the same way as a 
bipartisan board, there have naturally been some internal changes. 
But on the whole, these are of less significance than changes which 
have occurred in the past and others which doubtless lie ahead. 
The Federal Security Agency is the nation’s number one agency 
for handling grants-in-aid to the several states. The appropriation 
for the agency for 1947 is $875,000,000. Approximately go percent 
of this is passed on in the form of grants-in-aid and is matched in 
the states by an even larger amount. The grants administered by the 
agency in the Bureau of Public Assistance, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Children’s Bureau, etc., amount to seven times 
as much as the total Federal grants to states in all fields twenty years 
ago. All of these are what are known as “conditional grants.” The 
Congress appropriates money for particular purposes, and the agency, 
or a constituent unit, is made responsible for passing the funds on to 
the states and seeing that they use the money for the purpose for 
which it is intended. To understand the problem of organization and 
administration of the FSA it is necessary to keep constantly in mind 
this specialized character of the programs for which it is responsible. 
Such special purpose grants may be either temporary or permanent. 
The temporary grant is intended to induce the states to start a pro- 
gram with the expectation that they will carry it on later without Fed- 
eral assistance. The Sheppard-Towner Act, which provided grants 
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for aid to mothers and children, was for a five-year period and lapsed 
in 1926. But when a similar provision was included in the Social 
Security Act in 1935, it was on a continuing basis. None of the present 
grant programs is of the temporary, terminable type. The Federal 
role is not merely that of stimulation or education or training, it is 
that of a partner in carrying on a joint enterprise. 

There has been some discussion of turning the full responsibility 
for certain programs back to the states and localities. It is said that 
the programs are operating successfully, they need no special stimulus, 
the states are in better financial condition than the Federal Govern- 
ment, and, it is frequently implied, there is too much interference 
by the Federal Government in state and local affairs anyway. The 
states, too, occasionally suggest that the Federal Government with- 
draw from this field. As a rule, this suggestion carries only to the 
point of withdrawing regulations or requirements, and not to the 
point of withdrawing Federal funds. As a matter of fact, states need 
the funds; many states as well as the Federal Government have budget 
troubles. It is difficult to conceive of a change of policy which will 
deprive states, especially the poorer states, of this important source of 
revenue for these special purposes. 

Indeed, when we consider the needs which still exist it seems en- 
tirely likely that the activity of the Federal Government in the broad 
field of welfare will expand rather than contract. Although the Fed- 
eral Government is now contributing almost half a billion dollars 
for old age assistance, the average monthly grant for an aged indi- 
vidual is only $35.39, and in nine states it is still below $20.00. Aid 
to dependent children is even more inadequate. What would hap- 
pen if Federal grants were withdrawn? And what about education? 
One of the basic tenets of our national policy has always been that 
an educated citizenry is essential to democracy. Yet we have left the 
problem of education to the local communities. But this is not a prob- 
lem for the communities alone or for the individual states. It is a 
problem for the nation as a whole. ‘There can be little doubt that 
some way will be found for the National Government to assist in 
financing more uniform educational opportunity. 

And what about health? Certainly the nation has a vital interest 
in the health of its people. Some way must be found to promote that 
interest. I do not know how far the grant-in-aid program can, or 
should, or will, be used in this field. That may well depend on 
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how effective such grants are where they are already in use. The point 
is that the interest and the activity of the Federal Government in 
these areas, all covered by the Federal Security Agency, will prob- 
ably increase. And since most of the work is carried on through grants- 
in-aid it is essential that these programs be organized as effectively 
as possible. 

It does not seem to me that there need be any danger that such 
grants will necessarily undermine the state and local governments, 
The functions financed by these grants must be discharged. Experi- 
ence has shown that they cannot be discharged effectively by the states 
and localities alone. Either the National Government must intervene 
directly to help the citizen—in which case he will be weaned away 
from the state and local governments—or it must provide funds so 
that the states can perform their traditional functions more effectively. 
I am convinced that, properly organized and properly administered, 
a system of grants-in-aid can strengthen rather than weaken state and 
local governments. 

That, it seems to me, is the challenge which confronts us: to see 
that the organization and administration of these grant programs is 
such that they do serve the purpose for which they are intended, and 
at the same time that they do not replace state responsibility by Fed- 
eral responsibility but rather bring the Federal resources, and ex- 
perience, and talents to the assistance of the states. An additional chal- 
lenge implied in the reorganization, which brought welfare, health, 
and education under one head, is to maintain a balance between 
these varied activities so that the resources of the people may be 
used to the best advantage. Not much has been accomplished along 
this line. Many states spend a disproportionate amount of their re- 
sources on one program. But to the extent that the responsible 
agencies are brought into closer contact, as they now are in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, we may hope that a more constructive and 
consistent policy may emerge. 

Now what about organization, or reorganization? As we examine 
the developments of the last ten years we can distinguish roughly 
three periods in organization and in Federal-state relations. 

In the first period the Federal agency relied largely on the audit 
to assure itself that the funds were properly used. I am speaking 
primarily of public assistance, although the experience of the other 
units is similar in many respects. It is true that when the Social 
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Security Act was passed states were required to submit plans which 
were intended to show that they would meet the requirements set 
forth in the Federal act. But as operations got under way and pay- 
ments increased, it became clear that activities in many instances 
did not meet the specified conditions. The general language of the 
law or regulations was interpreted differently in their application by 
state or local officials than by the Federal officials who accepted them 
as meeting Federal requirements. To see that Federal funds were not 
improperly used in such cases, it was necessary to have auditors 
check the individual files and deny Federal matching wherever a 
payment appeared to be contrary to the Federal requirements. In 
some instances these exceptions ran to large amounts. Some of them, 
of course, were the results of errors, some of carelessness, but many 
were unquestionably due to differences of judgment, differences of 
opinion or interpretation between the state and local officials, on the 
one hand, and the Federal auditor, on the other. To make matters 
worse—much worse, from the social worker’s point of view—the 
auditor presumed to pass judgment upon the decisions made by the 
visitor. He examined the file in detail, not only to see that the neces- 
sary facts were included, but to see that what he considered proper 
conclusions were drawn from these facts. In other words, the auditor 
was the chief reliance in seeing that Federal funds were not improp- 
erly used. 

This was a difficult, cumbersome, time-consuming, and expensive 
process at best; and since the auditor was not necessarily qualified as 
a social worker, it led to much misunderstanding and dissatisfaction. 
A careful review of the situation led to the first major change in 
internal operating procedures and in Federal-state relations. Over 
a period of time the function of the auditor was carefully defined 
and limited so that officially he now passes judgment only on what 
concerns him in the fiscal audit. If he sees other matters which he 
thinks should be remedied, he calls them to the attention of someone 
who is professionally qualified to deal with the problem. 

This change ushered in the second period, during which the ad- 
ministrative review largely took the place of the audit as a means of 
evaluating state operations. At the same time there was another, 
parallel development, a tremendous increase in the amount of state 
plan material sent in for advance review. State officials had naturally 
been disturbed by the fiscal exceptions which had been taken. To 
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avoid future difficulties, they sent more detailed interpretations and 
instructions to state and local workers; and to be sure that these were 
in accordance with Federal interpretations, they began to send in all 
such material for review and approval. The Federal officials en- 
couraged this practice and assumed the responsibility of reviewing 
a mass of details. The result was that both Federal and state officials 
spent a considerable amount of time handling material which was 
of no real importance in relation to Federal requirements, and had 
little to do with good administration. 

In spite of the time and energy spent in review it was found that 
this did not give an adequate picture of what was actually happen- 
ing in a given state. A state law and regulations might be such that 
they would permit operation in accordance with Federal require- 
ments, but if local workers were inadequately trained, or if they had 
different notions of how the job should be done, and were not prop- 
erly supervised, the end result might be far from satisfactory. It 
was found not infrequently that while a state had a well-written plan, 
actual operations were not reflected in the written material. So it 
was essential that some form of field review be developed to evaluate 
a state program according to its actual operations. This led to the 
administrative review. If I were asked to name the most significant 
development in the grants-in-aid program in the last ten years I 
would say the administrative review. It was developed first in the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, but its value for both Federal and state 
officials was soon recognized. The Bureau of Employment Security 
also introduced it, and within the last year the Children’s Bureau 
and the United States Public Health Service, after extensive experi- 
mentation, have adopted the program review as a method of evaluat- 
ing state operations. 

I am afraid we are sometimes not quite clear in our own minds as 
to the significance of this development, and certainly we have not 
carried the reorganization involved to its logical conclusion. The 
review was introduced to perform a function which had theretofore 
been inadequately performed by advance review of plan material, and 
by the fiscal audit of operations. Neither of these was satisfactory; 
at least, neither was adequate. While the auditor came in touch with 
actual operations, he was obviously not qualified to judge them in 
detail, in substance. The plan reviewers, presumably, were qualified 
to judge operations, but they came in contact only with written 
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material which admittedly was often ignored in practice. The only 
way to judge a state plan conscientiously was to see it at work, which 
meant field review by qualified professional people. The administra- 
tive review provided that. Having introduced the review, however, 
we have not dispensed with the activity which had proved ineffective. 
In the case of the audit we did. When the administrative review was 
introduced, the scope of the fiscal audit was drastically limited. The 
bureau staff was cut more than 50 percent. But the plan review 
activity has continued to grow as operations expanded. In order to 
round out the second period in Federal-state relations and take full 
advantage of the administrative review, this plan review procedure 
should be adjusted to its appropriate function, just as the audit has 
been since the introduction of the administrative review. 

This does not mean that the state plan would become unimportant. 
Obviously, the plan has a real function. It is the basis on which a 
state qualifies for Federal grants. It must meet the requirements set 
forth in the Federal law. But for this purpose only a limited amount 
of basic material is necessary. ‘The major portion of the material now 
being reviewed is of interest chiefly as an indication, not of basic 
policy, but of current operations. But for that purpose it has been 
found inadequate. The review does this much better. We are engaged, 
in the Office of Federal-State Relations and in the several bureaus, in 
re-examining the material submitted for formal approval with a view 
to reducing it to the minimum necessary to demonstrate that the 
Federal requirements are being met. This is really the final step 
in completing the reorganization. 

I hasten to add that we must not fall into the error of making a 
fetish of this or any other one device. It is not an end in itself. 
Neither is it the only device on which we rely to judge the effective- 
ness of operations or to indicate the need for special attention to cer- 
tain points. The review must be co6rdinated and integrated with 
other activities so that the whole will not only assure compliance 
with Federal requirements, but provide the most effective basis for 
Federal-state codperation. 

The third stage in this process of reorganization was begun in 1939 
when the United States Public Health Service, the Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Social Security Board were grouped under the FSA. 
The general purpose, presumably, was to bring together the several 
activities which reflect the interest of the National Government in 
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the individual citizen, so that these agencies might develop together 
under a consistent national policy. This has been achieved in part. 
But experience indicates the desirability of further coérdination, in 
part to eliminate overlapping and duplication of activities, but more 
particularly to assure uniform policies on the part of the various 
Federal agencies in dealing with the states. The reorganization of 
July, 1946, as I see it, was intended to accomplish this. Section 10 of 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 reads as follows: 


In order to coérdinate more fully the administration of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams by officers and constituent units of the Federal Security Agency, the 
Federal Security Administrator shall establish, insofar as practicable, 
(a) uniform standards and procedures relating to fiscal, personnel, and 
other requirements common to two or more such programs, and (b) stand- 
ards and procedures under which a State agency participating in more 
than one such program may submit a single plan of operation and be sub- 
ject to a single Federal fiscal and administrative review of its operation. 


To discharge his responsibility under this section the administrator 
established the Office of Federal-State Relations. The director of the 
Office is working with the several bureaus to simplify procedures 
and to reduce them to a more or less uniform pattern. As we look 
over the situation it seems that there are at least five groups of prob- 
lems: 

First is the elimination of overlapping or duplicating activities 
among the several units. This is actually less important than com- 
monly believed, for the stories of duplication have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Obviously, there is little or no duplication in the main 
functions of education, public assistance, employment security, pub- 
lic health, and the like. There are some areas where aid to de- 
pendent children impinges on child welfare work, some where ma- 
ternal and child health comes in touch with public health functions; 
vocational rehabilitation and vocational education come in contact 
at certain points; but so far as the overwhelming proportion of the 
activities is concerned, either at Federal or state levels, they are in 
quite distinct fields. We are not ignoring such duplication or over- 
lapping as exists. We realize that it is necessary to work out a uniform, 
if not a joint or single, approach in these areas where several programs 
meet. The coérdination of activities and the avoidance of overlap- 
ping or duplication are facilitated by grouping the several agencies 
under one administrative head. 
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The second set of problems has to do with the definition of re- 
quirements in the several fields. This is of real interest to every unit 
and to every state agency with which we deal. We have not always dis- 
tinguished sufficiently between what is required and what is sug- 
gested or recommended; and where there is a requirement, we have 
not been clear as to how much is required and how much more is 
recommended. I am aware, of course, that we do have a common in- 
terest in achieving something more than minimum required condi- 
tions. We like to see these programs made as good as available money 
and personnel can make them. But in these codperative Federal- 
state grant-in-aid programs anything beyond a given minimum must 
be largely a matter of consultation, of advice, of assistance, and not 
of requirements which must be met as a condition of securing Federal 
funds. If we define the area of requirements as such and have it clearly 
understood that additional material is submitted on a voluntary 
basis, for information, for consultation, etc., there will, I believe, 
be less friction and less misunderstanding—and less overlapping— 
and probably more progress toward our common goals. 

The formulation of these minimum requirements in terms of 
objective standards presents our third set of problems. Some require- 
ments in the Federal legislation are explicit enough so that no further 
interpretation is required. But when the Federal law says that the 
state plan must provide such methods of administration as the Fed- 
eral agency finds necessary for proper and efficient administration, 
there is relatively little to guide us in determining when this re- 
quirement has been met. One area in this general field is more spe- 
cifically defined. The law says that methods of administration must 
include the establishment and maintenance of personnel standards on 
a merit basis. Experience with civil service over half a century has 
given us the generally accepted elements of such a system. Hence the 
Federal agencies, in 1939, codperated in developing and releasing the 
merit system standards under which most of the FSA activities are 
now carried on. These standards are not perfect. They have not 
always been uniformly applied. They may not be equally applica- 
ble to all situations. But they have served very well as objective criteria 
for judging whether or not a state plan meets this particular require- 
ment. Discussions are under way now! looking toward the adop- 
tion of substantially these same standards by the FSA as uniformly 
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applicable in all the grant-in-aid programs under its jurisdiction, 

In many other areas of administration we have no such standards, 
Some progress has been made in formulating fiscal standards and 
standards of accounting, but on the whole, we have evaluated such 
other methods on an ad hoc basis, judging each proposal as it 
comes to us, without being able to refer it to any objective standard 
which would govern all similar situations. Obviously, in making such 
decisions we do apply certain standards or criteria according to which 
a proposal is judged as acceptable or unacceptable, but such criteria 
have not been spelled out for others to see. An important part of 
our work in the immediate future is to identify such criteria in so 
far as possible so that all will be guided by the same standards. 

Here we face the further difficulty that any standard requirement 
set by the Federal agency must be applicable uniformly throughout 
the nation. This means, in effect, that the standard must not only be 
objective, it must be a minimum standard, the least that will be ac- 
cepted in any state as meeting the Federal requirements. Such mini- 
mum standards will not necessarily reflect what is considered good 
practice under favorable conditions. They will be lower than those 
already in effect in the better state systems. Many officials are genu- 
inely concerned lest this might lead to a deterioration of standards 
and tend to discourage progress. If actual practice meets the speci- 
fied standards, they contend, it will be difficult to urge further im- 
provement. But this seems unduly pessimistic. Why should we assume 
that the statement of minimum requirements would prevent progress 
beyond the minimum? There is nothing to preclude the formulation 
of goals or objectives or ideals far above the minimum. But these 
cannot be made requirements, and they should not be confused with 
requirements. The trouble in the past has often been that we talked 
in terms of requirements, but formulated so-called “standards” which 
were not requirements but rather goals toward which to work. It 
is part of our purpose to develop minimum standards which must 
be met, and in the application of which the reviewing official has little 
or no discretion, and distinguish these from the additional, higher 
objectives which may be recommended or urged as good practice 
but which will not raise questions of conformity. 

The fourth set of problems has to do with the possibility of de- 
veloping a single plan in those cases where a single state agency now 
submits separate plans to two or more units of the FSA. For example, 
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the state public health department submits separate plans for its 
public health activities and for maternal and child health, and if it 
has charge of the crippled children’s program a third plan is required. 
A state welfare department may submit plans for public assistance 
and a separate plan for child welfare. Yet all these activities are un- 
der the FSA, and the question naturally arises as to why separate 
plans are necessary. Some little progress has been made toward hav- 
ing one plan for any one state agency. The Public Health Service 
and the Children’s Bureau have developed a joint budget and are 
engaged in working out a joint program review. The Bureau of 
Public Assistance has developed a single plan for aid to the aged, the 
blind, and dependent children wherever a single state agency is re- 
sponsible for these several programs. ‘The Public Health Service has 
a composite plan for all its various activities. So there has been some 
progress. Similar integration in state organization is at least equally 
important. At present one Federal agency frequently has to deal 
with a number of state agencies. The Bureau of Public Assistance, 
for example, often has to deal with three separate state agencies— 
one for the blind, one for the aged, and one for dependent children. 
The Children’s Bureau often deals with the Public Health Service, 
the welfare department, and perhaps a separate board in charge of 
the crippled children’s program. So this matter of a single state plan 
needs to be examined from both sides. If we can identify all require- 
ments and establish common standards in all instances where there 
are similar requirements, a single plan for any one state agency can 
readily be developed. 

The final problem is that of having a single fiscal and administrative 
review of operations. Presumably, a single review would be more 
economical for the FSA and would cause less inconvenience to the 
state. So far as economy is concerned, this will depend on the amount 
and nature of work to be done. Much has been said about the dupli- 
cation of effort when, actually, there is no duplication. ‘The same 
type of work, e.g., auditing, may be done by each of several units, 
but if the materials reviewed are different there is no duplication. 
Moreover, if there is enough work in each unit to keep the auditors 
fully occupied, there would be no economy in a single audit. The 
possibility or desirability of a single fiscal audit would seem to de- 
pend largely upon the training required in order to cover a group of 
different activities instead of only one, and the value of the incidental 
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service an auditor may render if he specializes in one program rather 
than covering a variety of fields. As for the inconvenience to the state, 
it would seem to make little difference whether a given auditor covers 
one program or a much wider field. In either case the work can be 
arranged so it can be done by a larger group of men working for a 
shorter period, or by fewer persons working for a longer period, de- 
pending upon what seems most convenient to the state officials. 

The program review is a somewhat different matter. Its purpose 
is to see how the activity in question is actually being carried on, how 
it affects people, whether the substantive standards are being ob- 
served, etc. These are matters which must be judged by people who 
are skilled in the particular programs. A single program review cov- 
ering old age assistance, child welfare, and public health, for ex- 
ample, would be all but meaningless. The nature and the purpose 
of the program review are such that as long as there are specialized 
programs the review must be related directly and intimately to each 
program. It is a matter, not only of evaluation, but of consultation, 
and advice, and assistance. No over-all review can serve this pur- 
pose. If we reduce the requirements to the minimum and develop 
common minimum standards for all common requirements, I dare 
say this matter of review can be worked out without too much 
difficulty. 

This is the present status of our reorganization. ‘The external struc- 
ture is fairly complete. The FSA contains within its framework all 
those activities of the National Government devoted to the general 
welfare of its citizens. The approach through the grants-in-aid pro- 
grams is fundamentally sound. It enables us to bring the financial re- 
sources of the nation to bear on these needs wherever they exist, while 
maintaining and strengthening the position of state and local gov- 
ernments. But we must perfect the system so that it may more 
effectively serve its purpose. The Federal bureaus must simplify 
their procedures and develop precise, objective, minimum standards 
for the guidance of their own staff and of state officials. State officials 
must accept more responsibility, and see that their operations meet 
these standards without detailed advance approval by Federal officials. 

We have the promise of one additional step in reorganization. 
Several bills have been introduced in Congress to give the Federal 
Security Agency cabinet status. While there are some differences in 
the detailed provisions of the several bills, the general effect would 
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be the same in all cases. Whether it should be a Department of 
Health, Welfare, and Education; or a Department of Education, 
Health, and Welfare; or a Department of Welfare, Health, and Edu- 
cation depends on whether one is talking to a doctor, an educator, or 
a welfare worker. The order is of little importance. What is im- 
portant is that the country recognize welfare activities as one of the 
major interests of the National Government and makes a place for 
these in the councils of government along with war, commerce, jus- 
tice, and the rest. Clearly, these activities are important enough to 
warrant such recognition. I think I can safely say that we have made 
enough progress in our internal organization so that the change to 
cabinet status would involve little further reorganization. It is for 
us only to carry on the unfinished work that has been thus far ad- 
vanced. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE IN THE LONG FUTURE 


By Oscar M. Powell 


WE ON THE WEst Coast live in a region in which the public assistance 
programs have been developed more highly than in any other re- 
gion in the country. This high degree of development has thrown 
into sharp relief assistance costs and questions as to sources of reve- 
nue and relationship of public assistance to social insurance. Whether 
we would or no, we have had to examine these and other questions 
and to look for answers—answers that will protect the citizen in his 
rights and needs and safeguard the state from an unsupportably heavy 
tax burden. 

It would be well to review briefly the development of social se- 
curity programs in this country from 1935, and to consider the re- 
sults which have been achieved. In the light of that summary, we 
shall be able, perhaps, to anticipate with some degree of accuracy 
what the future holds. 

As of June, 1946 (the last date for which we have complete figures), 
governmental agencies were spending at the rate of more than $2,500,- 
000,000 a year for assistance to the aged, the blind, for dependent 
children, for general relief, for payments under Federal old age and 
survivors insurance and the railroad retirement program, and for 
the state-Federal programs of unemployment insurance. This gross 
outlay does not include costs of administration nor expenditures 
made by private charitable organizations. 

Out of this total bill, $1,100,000,000 went for unemployment in- 
surance payments. Reference to these payments is pertinent at this 
point only to show the extent to which need arising from unemploy- 
ment, which would otherwise have to be met through general relief, 
is being met through this program. Of the $1,550,000,000 balance, 
the states and counties disbursed $650,000,000 from their own re- 
sources; the Federal Government expended $520,000,000 by way of 
grants-in-aid programs and $480,000,000 through the Social Security 
Administration and the Railroad Retirement Board. 
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In 1936 expenditures for the aged, blind, dependent children, and 
other needy persons amounted to approximately $650,000,000. In 
1940, when old age and survivors insurance payments began, this 
amount had risen to over $1,000,000,000. In that same year, in- 
surance payments under the Federal system amounted to only 
$40,000,000. 

For the fiscal year 1946 the total for both had grown to over $1,400,- 
000,000, of which roughly $1,066,000,000 was paid out through the 
state welfare departments and $336,000,000 through the insurance 
system. The number of persons aided by these programs has like- 
wise increased during these years. In 1936 the old age assistance rolls 
included some 1,108,000 persons; in 1940, 2,070,000; and in 1946, 
2,108,000. Beneficiaries under Old Age and Survivors Insurance in- 
creased from 250,000 at the end of the first year in which payments 
were made to 1,900,000 in 1946. It is significant, also, to note that 
average monthly payments to needy aged persons have increased 
from $17.55 in 1936 to $31.48 in 1946, and that the per capita cost 
of assistance to the aged rose from $3.61 in 1940 to $8.33 in 1946. 

Passage of the Social Security Act in 1935 followed lengthy studies 
by the President's Committee on Economic Security and extensive 
consideration by committees of Congress. The act, adopted by bi- 
partisan and overwhelming vote in both Houses of Congress, sought 
to meet the problem of financial assistance for aged people in two 
different ways. It established a system for the payment of annuities 
on a contributory insurance basis for workers in commerce and in- 
dustry for whom, at that time, Congress considered such a program 
administratively feasible. Payments for retired workers were pro- 
vided for by a specific formula which, because of the social nature 
of the program, was weighted in favor of the low-income worker. It 
was assumed by Congress that such a worker would not be able 
to provide entirely for his needs after retirement at age sixty-five. 
Studies made both before and since passage of the act have confirmed 
the correctness of this assumption. 

Primarily because of lack of administrative experience, the pro- 
tection of the social insurance program was not extended to work- 
ers in agriculture, in domestic service, in religious, charitable, and 
educational institutions, in public employment, and to the self- 
employed. This decision—a considered and deliberate one—to em- 
bark upon a limited insurance program only has clearly and largely 
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affected the development of social insurance and public assistance 
in the past twelve years. I believe that some of these consequences 
have been so significant for all the people of the nation that, had 
they been foreseen, they might have changed the decision to limit the 
protection to certain classes. Certainly, these consequences now ap- 
pear to me to be such as to indicate the need for change. 

The administrative difficulties which were originally foreseen need 
no longer stand in the way. Experience gained since 1935 has been 
sufficient to assure the Social Security Administration of the feasibility 
of covering the entire working force of the country. There no longer 
exists any good reason why all the working people of the United 
States cannot be protected against the risk of wage loss due to old age 
or premature death. 

The second approach established by the Social Security Act differs 
radically from that used in the insurance program. Title I of the act 
authorizes grants to the states to aid them in assisting needy aged per- 
sons. These Federal grants specify, among other conditions, that the 
state will determine individual need and, in so doing, will take into 
account the income and resources of the individual. There is no pro- 
vision for the application of a means test in the insurance program. 

The cost of the Federal old age and survivors insurance program 
will continue to increase as the system matures, as more persons ac- 
quire insurance status, and as more of them reach retirement age. 
This increase in cost was anticipated by Congress at the time of the 
passage of the act and is a natural consequence of the development 
of the system. I have no reason to believe that the cost of public assist- 
ance, including general relief, will be reduced in the future below 
what it is today, or, even, that it will not continue to grow. 

It is interesting and, I think, significant, that as the two programs 
devoted to the problem of meeting the needs of the aged have de- 
veloped, the great mass of retired workers in commerce and industry 
are receiving annuity payments without investigation as to their needs, 
incomes, or resources. At the same time, the great mass of retired 
workers in other fields must apply for old age assistance, with its at- 
tendant determination of individual need, and possession, or lack, 
of income and resources. This same difference applies to children re- 
ceiving payments under the Federal insurance program and children 
receiving Aid to Dependent Children assistance. There is, however, 
no fundamental differences in their conditions or needs. The differ- 
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ence in the treatment is a consequence of the sharp difference in the 
approach to the problem of the two systems. 

The public assistance and social insurance programs have had 
some interesting results and some that are of importance for the 
states and the general taxpayers, for recipients and potential recipi- 
ents, for the general development of social security, and for the mainte- 
nance of individual and national purchasing power. As public assist- 
ance rolls and average payments have risen, as demands upon state 
and local funds have increased, the problems involved in financing 
these programs have become clearer. We are able to see, today, more 
clearly than ten or twelve years ago, what a continuation of the 
present trend means, and will continue to mean, to the individual. 
We are able now to make a realistic appraisal of the economic effects 
of our present social security system. 

The old age and survivors insurance program, as was anticipated, 
is more effective where commerce and industry are concentrated 
than in rural and semirural areas. The states along the Eastern sea- 
board and around the Great Lakes are better served than are the 
states of the South and West. It was inevitable that more people, in 
absolute numbers and proportionately, would receive insurance pay- 
ments in industrial states than in those where agriculture predom- 
inates, and that the proportion of payments would be greater. It is 
also true that payments per capita are larger in the industrial states. 
Conversely, the rate per 1,000 aged population of persons on public 
assistance is larger in the agricultural states. 

It was contemplated when the Social Security Act was passed that 
as the insurance program matured, the need for public assistance, 
both old age assistance and aid to dependent children, would decline. 
This result, however, has accrued largely to the recipients and the 
taxpayers of the industrial states, appreciably less to the same groups 
in the agricultural states. This shift, of course, cannot be made unless 
agricultural workers are given the right to participate in, and receive 
benefits from, old age and survivors insurance. 

The general taxpayers of the agricultural states are bearing a dis- 
proportionately heavy burden, both for the retirement of their work- 
ers and for the care of the families of those who die prematurely. 
Today, most agricultural workers grow specialized crops, sell them 
for cash, and purchase the goods they need. ‘The argument has been 
advanced that the general taxpayers in the agricultural states not 
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only finance the retirement of their own agricultural workers, but, 
as consumers of goods manufactured in the industrial states, also 
help to pay, through increased costs, for the retirement of industrial 
workers. This is predicated upon the thesis that contributions re- 
quired to finance the insurance program are passed on to the con- 
sumer in the cost of manufactured goods. 

It seems evident that a revision of the Federal Social Security Act 
which would give its protection to all the working people of the 
country would result in financial advantage to the general taxpayers 
of the agricultural states. While the general taxpayers of the country, 
and particularly those of the nonindustrial states, would benefit from 
full coverage, a greater and more lasting benefit would accrue to the 
individual for whose benefit these systems were devised. 

At present, in most of the agricultural states, many farm workers 
spend some time working in factories or mills or lumbering enter- 
prises which are covered by social insurance. Too often such covered 
employment is of short duration and is infrequent. The farm worker, 
when thus sporadically employed in commerce or industry, must 
pay his contribution into the insurance system. Unlike the full-time 
commercial and industrial worker, however, his eligibility is pre- 
carious and the amount of his payments small. Insurance payments 
depend, not only upon covered employment, but also upon the 
amount and continuity of wages earned in such employment. 

Workers who are protected under social insurance, no matter in 
what state they might live and work, build up through their own 
and their employers’ contributions rights to payments which are 
fixed by law and bear a direct relation to their past earnings. Agri- 
cultural workers, however, must apply for assistance under the law 
of the state of their residence and may receive, if they are found to 
be in need, an amount which will vary according to the law of the 
state and the financial provision made by its legislature. ‘The average 
retired agricultural worker in one state will receive benefits of more 
than $53 a month, while in another state he would receive less than 
$12. Similar results, consequent on accident of geographical location, 
will follow application on behalf of his surviving children if the 
worker dies. 

There is no question but that there are differences in costs of liv- 
ing between different parts of the country. There is likewise no 
question but that such differences as exist between the levels of assist- 
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ance granted by different states can hardly be justified on this basis. 
The obvious inequities in the financial provisions made for retired 
agricultural and other noncovered workers and their surviving chil- 
dren would be largely eliminated if all the gainfully employed in 
the country were protected alike by our social insurance laws. 

In addition to the need for extending the Federal insurance sys- 
tem there is the very real need for insurance against wage loss due to 
disability. At the present time there is no provision for insurance 
against such loss in the Social Security Act. The cost of general relief 
is borne by the state without financial help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Inclusion of provision for insurance against the risk of 
permanent and total disability should result in financial relief to 
the general taxpayers of all the states, to the extent that their general 
relief load is made up of persons who are physically or mentally 
incapacitated to support themselves. 

It is true, I think, that the plight of the worker’s family may be 
even worse in the case of his total and permanent disability than if he 
were to reach age sixty-five in normal health, or even if he were to 
die prematurely. Hospital and medical costs in the case of such dis- 
ability constitute an unbearable strain on what little resources a 
family has. The stake of the individual noncovered worker in an in- 
surance system which would protect him and his family in the event 
of such disability is great. Such workers do not now, usually, enjoy 
the protection of insurance against the financial consequences of work- 
connected disabilities. The state workmen’s compensation laws do 
not cover agricultural workers. Their only recourse is to general 
assistance. 

Revenues to finance the cost of public assistance are derived from 
a variety of sources. Provision is made on an annual or biennial basis 
for the anticipated costs of the succeeding year or two years. In some 
states these revenues are raised from sales or other taxes, which in 
good times yield large returns when, presumably, public assistance 
needs are low, but when economic conditions are bad, yield lower 
returns. When such tax yields are reduced because of depression con- 
ditions, the number of people to be served increases. The state is 
faced with the dilemma of reducing assistance payments or of raising 
additional revenue at a time when its taxpayers are ill prepared to 
pay the additional tax. 

This method of short-time financing of mass need, particularly for 
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retired and disabled workers and their families, is of questionable 
soundness. The arrangement adopted by Congress for financing in- 
surance annuity payments on a long-time basis with accumulated 
reserves seems better adapted to the purpose. A similar device would 
serve equally well in financing the need of disabled workers and 
retired workers in agriculture and other occupations which are not 
now covered by the insurance system. 

An even more serious objection, however, can be raised to the 
present method of financing the provisions for retired agricultural 
workers. The per capita income of agricultural states, as I have men- 
tioned before, is below that of the states having a concentration of 
industrial and commercial activity. This disparity means greater 
need in the rural states, and substantially lower state revenues with 
which to meet that need. 

The disadvantages of the present system carry important conse- 
quences for the nation. President Truman in his report to the Con- 
gress on the economic prospects of the country mentioned the sig- 
nificance of social security payments in maintaining purchasing 
power. It can be truly said that the Federal insurance system aids 
the national economy by helping to stabilize the market for goods. 
When the aged and the dependent survivors of deceased workers have 
no income, buying power decreases and markets tend to contract, 
production is cut, and unemployment results. Payments to these 
groups help to prevent violent swings of the business cycle. ‘They 
help maintain purchasing power and so act as a brake on a depression. 

It is comparatively easy to take the data which have been accu- 
mulated in the operation of these programs and to arrive at some 
conclusions as to the financial consequences to the taxpayer and 
the recipient. It is more difficult to appraise the intangible results. 
There is considerable room for difference of opinion, I realize, as to 
the moral and psychological benefits to the country as a whole and to 
its citizens as individuals. I make the following comments or sugges- 
tions as my own personal ideas, formed, perhaps, by my own predilec- 
tions as well as by my experience. 

We know that the great bulk of the people who are now receiv- 
ing old age assistance are pretty well able, except for the lack of 
money, to take care of themselves. Most of them are normal human 
beings who do not need any advice or help in living their lives or 
spending their money. The great bulk of them probably do not 
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need and do not want any of those “social services” that attempt to 
manage them. 

We know, however, that it is not possible for the worker with a 
small income to save out of his wages enough to take care of himself 
in old age. We know, also, that he cannot put by enough to protect 
his family in case of his death or to protect himself and his family if 
he is disabled. We know, further, that when this worker becomes 
old, he and his family will still have to buy certain fundamental 
necessities. An insurance system, I believe, can well and economically 
provide for these basic needs. 

I suggest that the psychology of dependence upon the state is un- 
desirable. I believe that most people prefer to pay for what they get 
and to provide for themselves if they can. The present British sys- 
tem of social security is very largely a contributory one. The reason 
for this is twofold: The British experience over several hundred 
years in the use of the means test to meet mass needs has not been 
a happy one. Secondly, the British people prefer to contribute to, and, 
in effect, pay for, a definitely determinable benefit, even though 
that benefit is small. Despite all the work we have done in this country 
to convince people that public assistance is a right, I believe that there 
exists here a similar preference for an annuity toward which the in- 
dividual has himself contributed. 

I suggest, also, that a contributory plan of social insurance is an 
incentive to individual thrift. I believe that if the individual has 
contributed toward, and knows that he will receive, a certain sum 
upon reaching age sixty-five, he will be more likely to make an effort 
to supplement that sum than would otherwise be the case. It is easier 
and requires less denial to provide for the supplementation than to 
provide for the whole. The fact that a very small percentage of the 
beneficiaries under old age and survivors insurance have applied for 
supplementary aid from old age assistance, plus the fact that com- 
mercial insurance companies have sold an increasingly large number 
of annuity policies during the life of the Social Security Act, is strong 
evidence in support of my suggestion. 

Many of the increases which have occurred in the average public 
assistance payments have followed logically the rise in living costs. 
Some of the increases, perhaps, have been hastened by pressure from 
organized groups. I am not opposed to payments which are adequate 
for the needs of the individuals concerned; on the contrary, I think 
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that in many parts of the country, payments are cruelly inadequate. I 
do say, however, that payments have to be paid for, and that the 
people should understand how they are financed. I say, further, that 
more widespread knowledge of the relationship between contribu- 
tions and the right to benefits would add to this understanding; and, 
even more important, would act as a brake on the drives for ‘‘some- 
thing for nothing,” which some people apparently think possible of 
achievement. 

This country has made tremendous strides in the welfare field 
in the past two decades, and social workers have been largely respon- 
sible for this progress. Of improvements in administration, there 
have been many. My hope is that we will not only maintain these 
gains, but also add to them, that we will approach ever more closely 
to the goal of adequacy and equity of treatment. 

A revulsion in public feeling against the whole idea of social se- 
curity does not seem to me to be a fantastic impossibility, in the 
light of the load the general taxpayer is having to carry for the support 
of public assistance. I believe that one way of preventing this catas- 
trophe is to shift the responsibility for meeting the basic financial 
needs of the working population from the general taxpayer to an 
insurance system, the device which Winston Churchill called ‘‘the 
magic of averages.” 

I believe, finally, that we should be prepared on two fronts: 

First, we should be prepared to advocate the need for, and sup- 
port a plan for, financing public welfare which is rational and feasible; 
one which will give some assurance that the needs of individuals will 
continue to be recognized as a public responsibility supported by, 
and met through, government. 

Secondly, we should be prepared to support and defend the need 
for public assistance programs. No social insurance program, in my 
opinion, is likely to be financed on a scale high enough to meet the 
needs of all our people under all circumstances. Unfortunately, 
there will always be cases—many of them—which will require 
individual treatment, the supplementation of insurance to meet 
particular and urgent need, cases which will require professional 
advice and services. It would be tragic to abandon to an insurance 
program those unfortunates whose condition requires guidance and 
service which by its very nature insurance is not equipped to provide. 

To my mind, the arrangement I have outlined would provide an 
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opportunity for relieving the state departments of public welfare of 
the mass job of disbursing public funds to people whose basic need 
is financial. It would permit the use by such departments of their 
professional staffs to give service or supplementation in cases where 
need is beyond that which can be provided for by insurance. Further, 
it would permit the social work profession, through such public 
agencies, to play the important and significant part in the life of the 
country which it alone is best equipped to play. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


By Donald S. Howard 


THE PAST FEW YEARS HAVE WITNESSED two developments of transcend- 
ing importance in public assistance: (1) a marked decline in the rela- 
tive importance of public assistance as opposed to other public aid 
measures which have been greatly extended; (2) a marked improve- 
ment in the quality of public assistance. 

During the war years American public aid programs were virtually 
revolutionized. This is attributable in large part, of course, to the 
unusually high levels of employment which prevailed. However, 
the revolution was also furthered by the development of public aid 
programs other than public assistance. 

What we now term “‘social insurance and related programs” 
amounted in 1936 to only about one third of our public expenditures 
for direct and work relief. In 1942 amounts spent on relief and 
assistance were approximately equal to those spent under social in- 
surance and related programs. By 1944 expenditures for the latter 
had more than doubled, and in 1945 they amounted to almost three 
times the nation’s expenditures for assistance. Thus, in a ten-year 
period the position of public assistance vis-a-vis other security meas- 
ures was exactly reversed. 

This transition from assistance to other types of provision was, 
of course, contemplated when the social security program was en- 
acted and when subsequent measures were established. However, 
from the first it was realized that assistance would continue to fill 
gaps in other programs and to meet particular needs not provided 
for through the more general insurance schemes. 

While this revolution is to be welcomed, one cannot but wonder 
whether public assistance may not have fallen to indefensibly low 
levels. This fear appears to be particularly justified in the case of 
general assistance. Although reports from the current legislative ses- 
sions are not yet available from all states, there are, nevertheless, 
certain indications that state public assistance appropriations have 
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fallen sharply below budget estimates, that administrative budgets 
have been severely cut back, that restrictive provisions have either 
been re-enacted or have been established for the first time. Again, 
it appears to be general assistance which has been hardest hit. 

From the preliminary information available it does not seem 
that these recessions are due exclusively or even largely to shortage 
of funds. In at least some of the states which suffered serious cutbacks 
in their public assistance appropriations, funds for educational pur- 
poses were considerably increased. This shifting of expenditures 
from one category to another is attributable to the widespread pub- 
licity which has been given to the inadequacy of teachers’ salaries 
and to the renewed emphasis upon the importance of education. Un- 
fortunately, comparable agitation for the improvement of salaries 
of public welfare workers and for the raising of assistance standards 
has been almost wholly lacking. 

The seriousness of the old inadequacies of our assistance programs 
and of new threats to them is heightened by the possibility that we 
may be facing an economic recession which would inevitably in- 
crease the calls upon public assistance agencies. It is a grave ques- 
tion whether or not these agencies will be or can be made ready in 
time to meet heavily increased demands. 

Regardless of emergencies which may have to be met, it is im- 
portant that the public assistance sectors of our national defenses 
against need and insecurity be maintained intact. For a long time 
to come these will be indispensable even though the revolution is 
continued and nonassistance measures assume increasingly important 
roles in our total public aid program. Even New Zealand, which has 
extremely well-developed and broad security measures, still requires 
a safety net for the protection of those few persons who for one 
reason or another are not adequately served through insurance and 
related schemes. 

In contrast with the declining role of public assistance has been 
the somewhat disturbing resurgence of opinion favoring assistance 
as opposed to social insurance and related security provisions. This is 
attributable, in part, to a failure to appreciate the real nature of in- 
surance. This failure, in turn, breeds resentment that unemployed 
workers may draw security benefits while jobs—though of lower 
grades and requiring different skills from those to which the workers 
are accustomed—are available. 
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The apparent cheapness of assistance as opposed to the cost of 
insurance is doubtless a factor also. Evidences of the increased popu- 
larity of assistance may be found in widespread criticism of insurance 
programs and in the steps taken by Congress to freeze social insurance 
taxes, with the result that resources may one day be inadequate for 
the payment of appropriate insurance benefits, thus necessitating 
further reliance upon assistance. 

A recent book by a prominent student of public administration 
advocates the elimination of benefits upon an insurance basis and 
proposes that all kinds of public aid be in the form of assistance, and 
on a needs basis. To most observers, however, this proposal repre- 
sents an undesirable reversal of policy and a regrettable attempt to 
return to a position which in 1935 and 1936 we were glad to abandon. 

Although gains made during recent years have been good, they 
have not been good enough. Among the many novel experiences that 
one enjoys through work with the United Nations is to hear repre- 
sentatives from countries like Denmark, Sweden, and Norway refer 
to this country—social-security-wise—as a backward nation. Before 
us now lies the challenge to develop improved social measures which 
will excel “‘social security and related programs” by as wide a mar- 
gin as these services surpass assistance. 

Among the more constructive social services upon which attention 
must now be focused are employment stabilization and compensatory 
public employment programs; wider application of the principle of 
the annual wage; and the adoption of a program of family or chil- 
dren’s allowances to permit our basic wage structure adequately to 
meet the needs of families with children. 

The past few years have seen impressive advances within public 
assistance itself. In fact, some of these gains have been so important 
that they have considerably narrowed the margin by which public 
assistance was previously surpassed by certain other welfare measures. 
Indeed, some of the improvements are beginning to make public 
assistance look so attractive that its extension is being advocated even 
at the expense of broader social welfare measures that are really 
needed. This is true, for example, in medical care. As a conse- 
quence, forces interested in the extension of such care are in danger 
of being divided between those seeking only to extend care to medi- 
cally needy persons and those who are determined to secure an im- 
proved level of medical care for the American people as a whole. 
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Among important gains may be noted more adequate standards of 
assistance, the tendency toward greater uniformity, and the greater 
respect being shown recipients. The adequacy of assistance must be 
measured, not only in terms of what is provided, but also in terms 
of the proportion of those needing assistance who actually receive the 
aid they require. Moreover, adequacy must be measured, not only 
in terms of increased amounts, but in terms of what these amounts 
can actually buy. It is difficult indeed fully to appraise the adequacy 
of assistance grants against rising living costs. Nevertheless, there 
has been an encouraging increase in the grants even though they 
have probably lagged behind steadily rising price levels. 

It has been heartening indeed to see that within the past several 
years the number of items recognized as necessary for family living 
has been gradually increased. Whereas assistance standards at one 
time provided for only the most elementary purchases, we now find 
standards in the more progressive states allowing as many as ten or 
twelve items. In addition to the basic necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter these include education, recreation, household equipment 
and supplies, and even small amounts not designated for any specific 
purpose except to be available for unforeseen contingencies. It has 
been refreshing indeed to see that budget provision is made in some 
localities for cleaning fluid so that assistance recipients may keep 
their clothes in presentable condition. For many years budgets have 
included provision for haircuts for the menfolks. Something new 
has recently been added, however, in provision for the care of the 
hair of women. Recent first-hand study of assistance standards has 
also disclosed instances in which money for music lessons has been 
allowed. In at least one Middie Western community provision was 
made for a football uniform and for enough pocket money to permit 
a boy from an assistance-receiving family to play and travel with his 
high school football team. ‘These advances carry assistance budgets 
considerably beyond the level required for absolutely minimal physi- 
cal requirements and, obviously, reflect broader psychological and 
social needs as well. ‘ 

Under prevailing circumstances it is not surprising that assistance 
grants occasionally run into amounts of $100, $200, or perhaps even 
$300 for a single family in a single month. Inevitably, budgets of 
this magnitude eventually arouse community criticism unless their 
purpose is clearly interpreted. 
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In some instances, administrators, fearful of community attitudes, 
have shrunk from the responsibility of meeting need as they find it 
and, instead, have asked for the establishment—or re-establishment 
—of ceilings that will make it impossible to grant assistance in excess 
of some legally prescribed limit. ‘This would appear to be the course 
for defeatists. The more courageous alternative would be to institute 
immediately such programs of public interpretation as might be 
necessary to permit public assistance adequately to meet the require- 
ments of recipients even though this might require payments of 
considerable magnitude and might even mean that families would 
be granted more than they could normally expect to earn in wages. 

Further steps which are indicated include the provision of voca- 
tional training, or retraining, and other rehabilitation services cal- 
culated to increase the earning capacity of families who need more 
than their breadwinners are currently earning. In the final analysis, 
however, we must admit the hard fact that there will probably always 
be difficulty in interpreting assistance grants that are in excess of 
average wage levels. Therefore, it is none too soon to think about 
adjusting our basic wage structure so that it, too, can take account 
of the needs of large families. Unless this is done we are likely to 
face a long program of public interpretation which may or may not 
succeed in lessening resentment over conflicts between assistance 
grants which are adequate, and levels of earnings which are not ade- 
quate, to care for a family. 

Increasingly, states are becoming concerned that assistance grants 
shall be adequate. To some extent, greater uniformity is being 
achieved through stronger state leadership in such matters as the 
setting of standards. These may prescribe actual amounts that local 
assistance authorities should provide, or they may prescribe lists of 
items for which provision should be made in accordance with local 
prices. Yet another device which is being applied with increasing 
frequency is the principle of equalization in the distribution of state 
funds. 

The greater respect being shown for recipients of assistance is per- 
haps most obvious in the trend toward administering assistance as 
if it were a right. Whether or not recipients have an enforceable legal 
right to assistance is not the point here at issue. Even in the absence 
of such a right public assistance executives are increasingly admin- 
istering their programs as if such a right actually did exist. Mean- 
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while, they are working toward the legal recognition of that right. 

Administering public assistance as if it were a right really makes 
a tremendous difference. It does not permit pushing people around, 
or giving or withholding assistance upon condition that recipients 
subscribe to any specified political creed or perform any prescribed 
act. 

The importance of administering assistance in a thoroughly re- 
spectable manner was unforgettably impressed upon me in London. 
I had reached the scene of a V-2 “incident” while dust from the 
explosion still hung in the air. Very soon relief officers were at work. 
Almost immediately there appeared a woman who had just been 
bombed out. Her disheveled hair still had bits of plaster clinging to 
it, and she was covered from head io foot with fine dust. Having 
received emergency funds from the assistance officer, the woman was 
about to sign a receipt for the money when, pencil poised in mid-air, 
she looked into the face of the officer, asking, “Now, this ain’t chir’ity, 
is it?” 

That resistance, even under the cruel impact of a V-2, to accept- 
ance of what might have seemed to be “‘chir’ity’”’ has forever under- 
lined for me the importance of administering assistance services, not 
as though they were a charity or a gratuity, but as something to which 
recipients, as human beings, are entitled. ‘The officer convinced the 
little lady. She proudly signed her name, held her disheveled head 
high, and accepted the money which was hers—not as charity, but 
as a right. 

Although assistance standards have been raised, many grants are 
still critically inadequate. In one state, assistance grants admittedly 
represented only 50 to 60 percent of budget deficits. In a near-by 
state general assistance grants to unemployable persons are only 
about 30 percent of what they should be to span the gap between 
family requirements and family income. In several areas in one 
state the maximum amount allowed to entire families receiving gen- 
eral assistance was $2.50 per month regardless of the extent of fam- 
ily need. 

Even more deplorable is the plight of those needy persons who 
are ineligible for public assistance. Perhaps their problem is one of 
residence, or perhaps, though unable to find work, they are regarded 
as employable. A recent study of general assistance in fifteen states 
disclosed that in all but a small handful of these states, to be employ- 
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able meant that one was ineligible for public assistance regardless of 
the extent of need. 

Assistance standards like these are indefensible. When I recently 
asked an administrator how people could possibly get along on the 
assistance which they received he replied “You know, I often won- 
der, myself.” It is not enough for us to wonder. It is a primary and 
inescapable responsibility of those who are associated with, or even 
interested in, the administration of public assistance to know how 
people get along or do not get along on the assistance granted. 

It has always seemed to me that if assistance standards remain too 
low, and our programs inadequate, it is because those who know the 
real effects of such shortsighted policies do not let our fellow citizens 
know about them too. This is particularly important in view of 
the unrealistic romanticism that frequently attaches to poverty and 
the struggle against it. Sure, there’s a tree that grows in Brooklyn. 
But, look how it grew. Is that your idea of a tree? 

Lest an incautious public think that this is all there is to stories 
like this, social workers have a peculiar obligation. Relentlessly, we 
must keep reporting that although there are occasional trees that 
grow against odds, there are many more that wither and die. We 
must report and keep reporting that there are many barren spots 
in Brooklyn and in places other than Brooklyn in which trees cannot 
even get a start. 

Just as assistance given to recipients is often grossly inadequate, 
so also are the numbers who are granted aid. Despite our claims that 
“waiting lists’ do not exist, we cannot pretend that all applicants actu- 
ally receive the assistance they require. We may not call them “wait- 
ing lists,” yet the wait, by any other name, is just as long. In one 
state no new applicant for old age assistance had been granted aid 
within a period of three months. In another state an administrator 
told me that he faced the choice of revising budget standards (which 
had not been revised for nearly three years) to conform to current 
price levels or of accepting new applications—he could not do both. 

Most inadequate of all, of course, are our provisions for general as- 
sistance. In many areas this is not available. In certain areas the ex- 
pedient resorted to is to ask voluntary agencies to take over the task 
of the public agency. While this measure might, for the moment at 
least, appear to meet the need of the general assistance applicant, it 
must not be overlooked that such a diversion of the resources of pri- 
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deprived of services which they need fully as much as general assist- 
ance recipients require financial aid. 

Because of the lack of adequate measuring sticks it is impossible to 
judge the margin by which assistance programs in the various states 
fall short of the need in those states. However, if one assumes that the 
federally administered and federally financed program of veteran un- 
employment benefits is relatively uniformly administered, this offers 
what is perhaps the best available gauge by which assistance measures 
may be appraised. Circumstances being what they are, it is not sur- 
prising that the ratio between the number aided under the veteran 
unemployment program and those aided under public assistance 
varies widely from state to state. As would be expected, the variation 
in the case of general assistance is most striking. For example, in the 
state having the highest ratio between the number of cases granted 
general assistance and the number of veterans receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits, this ratio was no less than ninety-five times that in the 
state in which the proportion between general assistance cases and 
veteran benefit recipients was lowest. This marked disparity high- 
lights the wide diversity in our assistance programs. 

There is still vast room for improvement, too, in the respect shown 
for recipients of public assistance. I think, for example, of a public 
assistance office where the officer in charge kept on a wall immedi- 
ately opposite the door the pictures of six Negroes whom he had 
helped to “send over the road.’ These men, with the assistance of- 
ficer’s codperation, had been given sentences varying from ninety 
days to more than twenty years. When asked about the significance of 
the pictures, he replied that all the men involved were well known in 
the community and that having their pictures prominently displayed 
had a “sobering effect’’ upon Negroes who asked for assistance. 

In another locality I was told of the practice of one assistance of- 
ficer. Whenever he saw a recipient of assistance either driving a car 
or visiting a tavern, the assistance officer would sit down and write 
himself a letter. These letters, falsely signed by ‘““The Citizens Com- 
mittee,’ purported to be the protest of a group of citizens at the ex- 
penditure of tax funds for assistance to anyone seen in a tavern or 
driving a car. When the individual about whom the letter was writ- 
ten would apply for further assistance, the forged letter would be 
presented as evidence that the community would not stand for help- 
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ing him further. If, after repeated refusals of further aid, the applicant 
continued to plead for help, for his family, if not for himself, the 
assistance officer would announce that “The Citizens Committee” 
would meet in two weeks. If the applicant would sign a statement say- 
ing that, if granted relief, he would never again visit a tavern or drive 
a car, the officer promised that he would see what might be done. 
There was no apparent concern on the part of the assistance officer 
as to what might happen to the applicant in the intervening two-week 
period. 

Unfortunately, it is true that social security measures can be so 
used to control the lives of their intended beneficiaries that they 
might conceivably help to build a road to serfdom. But they need 
not necessarily have this deplorable effect. Divested of devices for con- 
trol and regimentation, security measures can indeed become a road 
to freedom. It seems to me no accident that in our Constitution men- 
tion of the “right to liberty” follows immediately mention of the 
“right to life.” It is these two rights which it is our privilege to help 
make effectual. They can be attained only as we stop pushing peo- 
ple around merely because they find themselves in economic need, 
as we increasingly administer security measures as if they were rights, 
and, finally, as we gain legal recognition of these rights. 


ADEQUATE PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES 
FOR MIGRANTS 


By Jane M. Hoey 


ONE OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN LIFE from the earliest days 
has been mobility. People have always moved in search of better op- 
portunities. The right to do so is a principle upon which this coun- 
try was founded. 

Little public concern has ever been expressed about the movement 
of those who in their new locale can support themselves and adapt 
themselves successfully to local conditions. Concern is expressed, how- 
ever, when the newcomers overtax public facilities, need financial as- 
sistance, belong to a minority racial group, or behave in a manner 
that is contrary to the mores of the community. As a result, certain 
attitudes and restrictions have developed, especially in connection 
with those who are apt to require financial assistance or those who 
stay only a short time and move on to another state or community. 

In 1941 the United States Supreme Court! said that if states were 
permitted to curtail the movement of those who are destitute, it would 
prevent a person, ‘‘because he were poor from seeking new horizons 
in other States. It might thus withhold from large segments of our 
people that mobility which is basic to any guarantee of freedom of 
opportunity.” 

Migration was an accepted way of life during the second World 
War. Workers were recruited to man defense and war activities in 
distant communities. Between December, 1941, and March, 1945, it 
is estimated that 6 percent of our total population moved to a dif- 
ferent state. Was our acceptance of this movement based on the 
thought that this was essential only to the war effort, or on the knowl- 
edge that substantial migration is necessary also in a peacetime econ- 
omy? 

None of us would seriously question that our economy demands 
the migration of large numbers of people to meet the seasonal needs 
of agriculture, industry, and transportation. In agriculture, without 


1 Edwards v. State of California, 3/4 U.S. 160 (1941). 
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migrant labor during peak seasons, crops would be lost, much of the 
investment and effort of food producers and processors would be 
sacrificed, and, as a result, prices of perishable commodities would 
rise. On the Eastern and Western seaboard seasonal workers follow 
the crops as they mature. Many migrant families specialize in a par- 
ticular type of work, such as bean-picking, potato-harvesting, and 
fruit- or cotton-picking. They follow the route from South to North 
that provides opportunity for the same type of work in several areas, 
Others work during the winter with the vegetable crops and during 
the spring, summer, and fall with the fruit crops, in canning, or in 
harvesting sugar beets. Wheat is harvested by workers who come from 
near and far, some of them crossing state lines many times during a 
season. 

Similarly, there are many who move about to work on construction 
jobs, in the oil fields, on railroads, and on ships. 

In addition to those who routinely follow their regular work from 
community to community are those who move from depressed areas 
to a community where there is a possibility of employment or a bet- 
ter job, and the unemployed who wander from place to place seeking 
some satisfactory and permanent means of subsistence. 

The Federal Government, during the last fifteen years, has become 
increasingly conscious of the basic defects in this mode of life and 
of problems arising in connection with migrant labor. According to 
the report of the Tolan Committee of the House of Representatives 
that investigated the interstate migration of destitute citizens, it was 
when the economic decline set in after 1929 that the press and the 
public began to talk about “the problem of migration.” That same 
report indicates that mobility had not been a problem earlier because 
such movements had been related to new work opportunities in com- 
munities of expanding economy. The report also used the term ‘“‘pull 
of opportunity” as the dominant factor in migration for the earlier 
periods, and the term ‘“‘push of poverty” for the dominant factor of 
the 1930s. 

In the fall of 1942 and spring of 1943 the supply of American labor 
became so critical that railroads found it impossible to maintain their 
trackage, essential industries lacked manpower, and in certain areas 
there was danger of losing crops. The Federal Government conse- 
quently developed a program to transport workers to areas of critical 
need from areas of supply in the United States and from certain for- 
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eign countries. Some two million citizens from Mexico and the British 
West Indies were brought to this country, and Italian and German 

risoners of war were utilized in areas where other workers were 
not available. 

In negotiating for foreign workers, the Federal Government found 
that the foreign governments demanded certain guarantees. Agree- 
ments were therefore entered into covering wages, continuity of em- 
ployment, transportation, housing, placement, health and medical 
services, and repatriation. ‘Those agreements involved the two gov- 
ernments, the worker and the Federal Government, and the em- 
ployer and the Federal Government. 

To meet the requirements of foreign contracts or of army regula- 
tions or to make possible recruitment in areas far from where labor 
was needed, several things happened that indicate progress in the 
utilization of migrant labor. Employers and employers’ codperatives 
determined in advance the wages to be paid, assumed responsibility 
for providing adequate housing and feeding, made appropriate guar- 
antees regarding continuity of employment, and provided accurate 
advance information regarding these conditions. Training programs 
were conducted for inexperienced workers. 

This experience with domestic transported workers, inexperienced 
workers from towns and cities, migrant workers, foreign workers, and 
prisoners of war shows that something can be done to direct effec- 
tively the movement of workers. If this can happen in a period of 
wartime activity, it can happen in a depression and during normal 
economic activity. 

We do not know accurately how many seasonal workers are nor- 
mally needed. The Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant La- 
bor found that little factual data existed in regard to migrant work- 
ers in industry and has asked certain Federal agencies to help obtain 
such data. The Department of Agriculture estimates that there were 
approximately one million agricultural migrants during 1946. This 
included single workers who migrated for farm labor; household 
heads and members of their families who migrated and worked; and 
members of their families who migrated but did not work. 

The number of migrant workers varies, depending upon economic 
and employment conditions in the country as a whole and upon tech- 
nological and other conditions in industry and agriculture. The sup- 
ply of agricultural workers is also affected by the high rate of natural 
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increase of population in many rural areas without a corresponding 
increase in employment opportunities. We must recognize the need 
for extension to this group of various services normally provided for 
residents. 

Many workers who habitually migrate from state to state do so, 
not from choice, but because the nature of their work demands it. 
Unorganized to a large extent and frequently entrusting to labor 
contractors their negotiations with individual employers, the migrants 
have little chance to become articulate or to bargain for themselves 
in the area of wages, employment, and living conditions. Moreover, 
they frequently live in isolated sections and have little or no chance 
to participate in normal community life or to receive those services 
that communities provide for their residents. They ask no special 
privileges, but they are denied the opportunities and protections that 
other workers have. 

The Twelfth National Conference on Labor Legislation decided, 
in December, 1945, to do something about the traditionally poor con- 
ditions under which migrants have worked. A Federal Interagency 
Committee on Migrant Labor was organized, composed of Federal 
agencies having responsibilities toward migrants and under the spon- 
sorship of the Retraining and Re-employment Administration of the 
Department of Labor. Its function was to review existing legal au- 
thority and agency machinery in order to determine how living and 
labor standards can be improved for migrants and to submit appro- 
priate recommendations. 

The report of this committee includes recommendations for Fed- 
eral, state, and local action. These recommendations, if carried into 
effect, will require changes in Federal and state laws and the co6pera- 
tive and coérdinated action of Federal, state, and local governments. 
Since legislative action and community action arise from public un- 
derstanding and planning, it is our responsibility to create under- 
standing and to help in developing constructive plans. 

While we strive for conditions that will better serve our migratory, 
seasonal workers, we can also recognize that an important part of the 
answer lies in decreasing the necessity for people to move about con- 
tinually in order to earn a living. Diversification of production in in- 
dividual industries and on an area-wide basis will minimize the de- 
mands for peak labor. The use of machines can lessen the need for 
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hand labor, and the maximum use of local workers will lessen the 
demand for migrants. 

The development of permanent residences for seasonal laborers in 
the form of ‘‘labor allotments,” “‘subsistence homesteads,” or “‘garden 
homes” would also help decrease the need for migratory labor if the 
projects are geographically so located that the workers can provide 
a maximum amount of seasonal labor in areas adjacent to their resi- 
dences. 

Such a reduction will not be easy and will be accomplished only 
to the extent that adjustments are made through better planning pro- 
duction programs. It will not be accomplished by importing foreign 
labor or by reducing further the level of living of migrant workers. 
Moreover, such adjustments will not come until the communities and 
employers assume greater responsibility for planning production 
patterns. 

Data are not available on the amount of employment and the total 
earnings of migrants who earn all or part of their income by seasonal 
employment. As previously indicated, it was estimated in 1946 that 
there were about one million agricultural migrants. In 1945 more 
than one-half million were employed as farm workers on three or 
more farms, and about three fourths of this number worked less than 
seventy-five days during the year. Other studies have shown that 
in one state the average length of employment for agricultural work- 
ers was less than six months and that 37 percent of the family heads 
had less than four months of employment. 

Migrant workers are short-time workers, and while they may re- 
ceive higher cash wages per day than those who have more perma- 
nent jobs in the same areas of employment, they do not receive higher 
wages than others employed in the same short-time jobs. Further- 
more, their earnings are directly affected by crop and weather con- 
ditions. In general, they do not have sufficient employment to fur- 
nish adequate annual incomes, and part of their earnings are used 
up in transportation. 

Two groups that can do much to help solve these problems are the 
employers and the workers themselves. The experience gained dur- 
ing the war years can be utilized. Part of the success of that experience 
was due to the clear understanding and guarantee of employment 
conditions. 
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Recruitment of seasonal workers is difficult at best. The relatively 
low wages, the unattractive employment and living conditions, and 
the necessity of traveling from job to job make recruitment difficult, 
and it is further complicated by haphazard and unsolicited migration. 
Many move about without adequate information as to when and 
where they should go. Others are recruited by poorly regulated labor 
contractors who may be more interested in their own profit than in 
the needs of employers or the welfare of the worker. Employers, in 
order to make sure that they will have sufhcient labor, advertise ex- 
tensively and thus bring in more workers than they can possibly use. 

Local labor can usually supply part of the seasonal help. Those re- 
sponsible for recruitment should attempt to avoid undesirable com- 
petition between local and migrant labor by recruiting the maximum 
of local labor before bringing in migrants. Supplying workers for 
seasonal needs and arranging employment for workers are the two 
essential elements in a program of recruitment. 

The dissemination of information about the size and time of mi- 
gratory movements and about current employment can be effective 
only by expansion of general information regarding areas of labor 
need to counties, industries, and groups of workers; better codrdina- 
tion of information involving several states; more rapid transmission 
of current data to and from recruiting offices; more frequent contacts 
with employers about labor requirements; and fuller use of avail- 
able means of communication. This service must be rendered both 
in advance of seasonal needs and during the season when workers are 
in transit. 

The employer needs information as to the number of workers 
available, their age, sex, and competence. He should know what 
housing, educational, health, and other services the workers need 
and expect. He should also know the areas of employment from which 
they will come since his requirements are closely related to the re- 
quirements of other employers planning to utilize the same workers. 

The information desired by workers is even more diverse. They 
need to know the location of jobs; the type of work to be done and 
the type of worker desired; the dates of employment; and the wage 
rates. They need to know about the availability and cost of food and 
housing and about educational, religious, recreational, health, and 
medical services available to them and their families. They should 
know the means and cost of transportation. 
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It is desirable that recruitment, employment, and information sta- 
tions be located in all local labor markets and at key points along the 
customary routes of travel. Such services should be a part of perma- 
nent public employment offices. This can be done by extending and 
improving present services. Some of these offices could function on 
a seasonal basis. In order to secure adequate services, it will be neces- 
sary to have local and state services integrated on a wider than state 
basis. Only then can employment services meet the needs of workers 
who move from state to state or of employers who count upon labor 
from other areas. 

The use of these public facilities should be free to the employer 
and to the worker. Both migrants and employers will need to be 
convinced of the benefits to be gained by using public employment 
agencies. Charges for such services are inappropriate and can only 
serve to set up barriers for the migrant that do not exist in regard to 
the use of public services by local workers. 

One cannot discuss migrant workers without considering trans- 
portation. Migrant workers travel long distances between jobs, often 
in old vehicles that are not equipped with safety devices and that of- 
fer little or no protection from the sun or rain. It is known that in- 
juries and fatalities have occurred in truck accidents with no oppor- 
tunity for redress because of the lack of financial responsibility of the 
private transportation agency.? 

In a survey made by the Interstate Commerce Commission it was 
determined that most of the vehicles used in the transportation of 
migrants were not equipped to meet the safety requirements of the 
Commission. Safety regulations for common carriers are disregarded 
by employers and crew leaders, and drivers frequently drive continu- 
ously for periods far in excess of the limitations imposed upon com- 
mon carriers. The study indicated that 40 percent of the carriers were 
people engaged solely in transporting workers on a fee basis; 34 per- 
cent were employers who furnished transportation for their em- 
ployees; and 22 percent were employees who drove their own vehicles 
and carried fellow workers on a share-expense basis. Regulation of 
this class of transportation is most difficult because carriers, employ- 
ers, and workers connive to make it impossible to prove that pay- 
ment for transportation is made to the carrier. Many contend that 


2 Report of the Select Committee to Investigate the Interstate Migration of Destitute 
Citizens, John H. Tolan, chairman. 
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the transportation is incidental to their business and therefore comes 
under the classification of “private carrier.” 

The Interstate Commerce Act empowers the Commission to es- 
tablish reasonable requirements and standards of equipment for pri- 
vate carriers of property. No such responsibility is granted in regard 
to private carriers of passengers. The Interagency Committee, there- 
fore, has recommended that the Interstate Commerce Act be amended 
to include private carriers of passengers. In so doing, care would 
need to be exercised to the end that operators of private passenger 
cars and others whom Congress never intended to subject to Federal 
regulation would be excluded. States also should provide for the regu- 
lation of intrastate transportation of migrant workers. 

Surveys made by the United States Public Health Service show that 
migrants suffer from disabling illnesses at a far higher rate than do 
members of a stable population, while, according to a report made to 
the President in 1940,° they receive less medical care than the rest 
of the community. Malnutrition is more frequent among the chil- 
dren of migrant workers than among other children. 

Too often the conditions under which migrants live endanger their 
health. They must accept whatever housing accommodations are 
available. Located in unsanitary and poor surroundings, tents, old 
cabins, makeshift shelters, and deserted buildings are the “homes” 
of many workers. Quarters are congested, and the same cramped space 
too often serves as living room, dining room, kitchen, and bedroom. 
Heat and adequate ventilation are frequently lacking, as is adequate 
provision for garbage and sewage disposal and bathing and laundry 
facilities. The regular sanitation and health services are seldom avail- 
able to migrants. The health hazards to which they are exposed men- 
ace everyone with whom they come in contact in their travels, yet it 
is only when epidemics threaten the larger community that the usual 
health services are provided. 

Farm laborer homes or labor allotments such as those found in 
some European countries would be a good solution for the housing 
problem of many who live in “squatter camps,” tents, trailers, and 
abandoned buildings on the edge of town. Permanent labor camps 
with acceptable provisions for health and sanitation offer another 
solution in communities where large numbers of migrants are em- 


3A Report to the President by the United States Interdepartmental Committee to Co- 
ordinate Health and Welfare Activities, July, 1940. 
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ployed year after year. The Committee therefore recommended that 
communities take responsibility for the elimination of ‘‘shack towns” 
and for the planning of safe and sanitary housing. As a means of in- 
suring minimum standards, it recommended that the state depart- 
ments of labor, in codperation with the health authorities, be given 
responsibility by law for the issuance and enforcement of standards 
for labor camps. It also recommended that state departments of labor 
be given responsibility for licensing and regulating the camps. 

Better housing and sanitation will remove health hazards, but they 
will not provide health services. The Committee therefore recom- 
mended that public health authorities, Federal and state, be given 
administrative and financial responsibility for a broad health pro- 
gram. Adequate health services would include programs for control 
of communicable diseases, maternal and child health, medical and 
hospital care, and dental services. In some areas existing programs 
can be strengthened and extended; in other areas they must be built 
up. Extension of these services will demand a removal of the usual 
residence requirement. 

The children of migrants do not have normal home and commu- 
nity life and are universally handicapped by the lack of educational 
opportunity. Most neglected are the young children who often must 
shift for themselves while their parents and older brothers and sisters 
work. Many children work along with their parents, and any income 
that they can earn is badly needed by the family. The conditions un- 
der which they work are similar to those that resulted in legislation 
forbidding or regulating the employment of children in every indus- 
try except agriculture. 

Two Federal laws now have provisions relating to the employment 
of children in agriculture. The Sugar Act of 1937 makes producers 
of sugar beets and sugar cane eligible for full Federal subsidy only if 
they do not employ children under fourteen in production, cultiva- 
tion, and harvesting, or children fourteen and fifteen years of age 
more than eight hours a day in such work. These provisions apply to 
children whose parents own 40 percent or more of the crop. 

In the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, agriculture is exempt 
from the wage and hour provisions, but a basic minimum age of six- 
teen is included for employment in establishments producing goods 
for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce and applies to agri- 
cultural employment on the days and hours when the child is legally 
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required to attend school. Because school attendance is regulated by 
state law, the coverage varies from state to state. The enforcement of 
this minimum age standard is also limited by the weakness of school 
attendance laws that may permit the closing of schools for crop vaca- 
tions and the release from school of individual children for agricul- 
tural employment. There is no minimum age under this act for em- 
ployment of children in agriculture during periods when they are 
not legally required to attend school. The Committee, therefore, has 
recommended that the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act be amended 
to cover children employed in industrialized agriculture and that 
coverage under the state child labor laws be extended to all occupa- 
tions, including agriculture. 

In regard to providing adequate education, the Committee recom- 
mended that state laws require school attendance for children until 
the age of sixteen and prohibit release of children from school for 
any kind of employment. State laws or regulations should also pro- 
vide for admittance of all children of school age within a state or 
school district, whether permanently or temporarily, to public schools 
without payment of tuition. In a few states the laws governing school 
attendance are not limited to resident children. California, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the District of Co- 
lumbia specifically recognize the educational needs of children in 
migrant and transient families. 

It is recognized that under the best arrangements it is difficult 
to guarantee equal educational opportunities to migrant children. 
Nevertheless, it is a public service that should be available to them, 
and schools have a responsibility for planning their services to meet 
the special needs of all children. Fulfillment of this responsibility will 
be costly. In order to insure adequate education of migrant children, 
the Committee recommended that Federal funds be authorized to 
help states finance these costs. It also suggested that studies financed by 
Federal funds be made to determine the extent to which local systems 
cannot provide for the education of migrant children, and that Fed- 
eral funds provide for experimental work with mobile schools. 

Much greater responsibility may have to be placed on state and local 
departments of education. State departments should be authorized 
and encouraged to develop methods and materials, to codrdinate and 
facilitate planning among two or more school districts, and to pro- 
vide special staff that would be responsible for the program and visit- 
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ing teachers especially trained to cope with the problems of migrant 
children. 

Special state financial aid should be made available on the basis 
of school attendance rather than on the basis of school census figures. 
This would then provide an incentive for admitting children tempo- 
rarily. State aid, in part, would substitute for the loss of revenue from 
tuition and would help to provide the special facilities needed, such 
as extra staff, special services, additional transportation. 

Another phase of the program would be the development of a 
state-wide system of permanent and accumulative records for every 
child; an orderly and uniform system of enrollment, dismissal, re- 
enrollment, and work; and similar nonattendance permits. Copies of 
the child’s school record should routinely go to each of the school 
districts to which the child migrates. In instances where the same 
stream of migrants is employed during different periods of the year, 
codperative arrangements could be worked out with the neighboring 
states. 

As a practical means of caring for younger children, child care cen- 
ters have already demonstrated their value. Financed from public 
funds, they should be a part of any program for migrants. The com- 
munity, employers, and workers should jointly participate in estab- 
lishing such centers, not only for the younger children, but also for 
older children who, after school hours, lack supervision while their 
parents work. Adequate educational and child care services and op- 
portunities for play are as important in safeguarding the rights of 
children as protection against child labor. 

Migrant workers in agriculture have little chance to be protected, 
so far as economic security is concerned, by two insurance programs 
under the Social Security Act. Although the occupational accident 
and death rates in agriculture are probably the highest for any major 
industry, few states cover agricultural workers under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. Furthermore, because of restrictive residence or set- 
tlement requirements, community attitudes, or lack of funds, services, 
including financial assistance, are not uniformly available to migrants. 
Consequently, they are in urgent need of protection against the haz- 
ards of unemployment, injury, illness, death of the wage earner, and 
financial insecurity. 

Extension of the old age and survivors insurance program to all 
agricultural workers would mean provision for a monthly income for 
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migrant agricultural workers and their families when the worker re- 
tires at sixty-five and for his family when he dies. Changes in laws can 
also be made to assure migrant workers of some income when they are 
temporarily out of work through no fault of their own. 

Migrant workers are barred from public assistance by the imposi- 
tion of residence requirements. Under the Social Security Act, Federal 
funds are available to states to help meet the needs of nonresidents 
as well as residents for the three special types of assistance, old age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children. How- 
ever, most states have residence requirements that must be met be- 
fore eligibility can be established. 

A prerequisite for eligibility for general assistance, administered by 
states and localities without Federal participation, is frequently legal 
settlement. Settlement usually refers to a locality rather than a state 
and frequently may be gained only by residing in the community for 
a specified period of time without public assistance or by being self- 
supporting during that period. The effects of settlement laws vary 
widely, but, in general, they serve to bar needy people from receiving 
necessary financial assistance. 

The elimination of residence and settlement requirements as well 
as of other restrictive requirements is essential if all people who for 
one reason or another cannot support themselves and have no re- 
sources are to be eligible for help from public funds. Only then will 
we cease to have a group of “stateless citizens.’’ We may think that 
every person has a residence somewhere. Actually, when many peo- 
ple leave their home community to secure work, they lose settlement 
and do not gain it elsewhere, thereby becoming, so far as financial 
aid is concerned, “‘stateless citizens.” 

The migrant worker and his family should be eligible, not only 
for financial assistance from public funds, but also for welfare, recrea- 
tional, and other community services both public and private. The so- 
cial problems of migrant families are the same as those found in any 
community. Their problems may, however, because of the condi- 
tions under which they live, be accentuated. 

Migrant workers contribute to the wealth and resources of the 
community and the nation. They do not seek nor do they require spe- 
cial privileges or treatment. The community has an obligation to 
extend to the migrant worker and to his family opportunities to par- 
ticipate in its life. As citizens, they are entitled to the protection af- 
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forded all industrial groups through Federal and state laws and 
should be afforded the same rights and opportunities essential to the 
welfare of people in the nation as a whole. No longer should we de- 
prive Americans of normal and human rights. 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


By Sara H. James 


THE SUBJECT OF PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY for the Indian could, and 
should perhaps, be covered in one sentence: Any public welfare serv- 
ice should be as available to an Indian as it is to any other individual 
in the community. 

As a group, the Indians comprise about two tenths of one percent 
of our population. Probably the history of our governmental relation- 
ship to the Indians has made us aware of the Indians as a group or a 
race, but rarely as individuals with the same problems and the same 
needs as the rest of us. The essential basis of democracy, namely, re- 
spect for the dignity of the individual with recognition of his rights 
for self-direction, does not seem to operate when we talk about the 
Indians. We have set them apart and substituted a philosophy of 
guardianship and protection, involving extraordinary control over 
their lives and property. 

Perhaps if we look briefly at the history of the government’s rela- 
tionship to the Indians, we might have a better understanding of our 
present problem. Up to the time of the founding of the National 
Government, we had a period of “community diplomacy.” During 
the early colonial period the colonists and the Indians worked out 
plans within their own community for getting along together. This 
was perhaps one of the best periods so far as the relationship between 
the two races was concerned. However, as new colonists arrived, the 
growing American nation needed more land in the East. For approxi- 
mately the next one hundred years we had a period of treaties between 
the Federal Government and the Indian tribes under which many 
tribes were forced to give up their land in the East and to move to 
the Western part of the country. In return, these treaties usually made 
certain provisions for the Indians. Although some 370 treaties are 
still on the statute books, many of the promises to the Indians have 
never been satisfied. Various studies of the Indians’ problems and 
governmental responsibility point to the need for settlement of these 
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claims or treaties. The passage, in 1946, of Public Law 726 to create 
an Indians Claims Commission should meet this need. 

Since March g, 1871, no further treaties have been made with In- 
dian tribes, on the basis that the Federal Government could no longer 
recognize an independent nation or sovereignty existing within its 
borders. From 1871 to the present we have had control by special legis- 
lation for the Indians, or, in other words, legislation directed toward 
one race. In all, more than four thousand laws enacted by Congress to 
regulate Indian affairs have piled, one on the other, during the pass- 
ing years. 

Between 1871 and 1887 governmental policy turned to segregation 
of the Indians on reservations, and by the latter year most of the tribes 
had been separated from their extensive lands and confined to re- 
stricted reservations. In order to provide the Indians with some means 
of subsistence during the adjustment period, the government set up 
a plan of food rationing; however, with the difficulties inherent in a 
different mode of life and with poor land, the adjustment of the In- 
dian to this situation was practically impossible. Under the reservation 
system the Indian lost the right to govern his own affairs, the right to 
his economic independence, and the right to his self-reliance. 

A major legislative change was made in 1887, when the General Al- 
lotment Act was passed. This act provided that, eventually, every In- 
dian would be given a share of land to be held in trust for twenty- 
five years, during which time the land should not be taxed or sold. 
Unused land was opened for homesteads for non-Indians. Apparently, 
it was hoped that during this time the Indian, as an individual, would 
thus become a part of the community in which he was living and that 
there would ultimately be an end of reservation life. Although the 
purpose of this act was probably good, it did not work out satisfac- 
torily, for increasingly, the Indians lost their land. During this period 
the Indians lost title to 91,000,000 acres. They were left with ap- 
proximately 49,000,000 acres, or about one third of their original 
holdings. Much of what was left to them was desert or semidesert land. 

Because of the general dissatisfaction and concern regarding the 
status of the Indian, the Reorganization Act, known as the Wheeler- 
Howard Act, was passed in 1934. This act changed the direction of 
Indian policy. It abandoned the allotment system and all efforts to 
destroy tribal organization and culture. The acceptance of this act 
was optional with the tribes. In an attempt to give the Indians greater 
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control over their own affairs, the act restored to tribal ownership and 
management all unallotted and unsold reservation lands and au- 
thorized purchase of additional lands where necessary and practicable. 
Moreover, it authorized self-government under a special tribal con- 
stitution, subject to Federal supervision. Under the Reorganization 
Act, which is stil] in effect, the Office of Indian Affairs has attempted to 
rebuild the Indian estate. This objective has been stated as follows: 


It [the rebuilding of the Indian estate] is based on the fact that the Indians 
are on the land, have a great deal of land, and have almost no other eco- 
nomic resources. Indian mastery of the productive use of that land is the 
first and the most feasible step toward building an economy that will lift 
the Indians out of their poverty and give the base on which they can renew 
their courage, build their talents, and enrich their common life. . . . The 
ultimate aim of Indian land policy is to help the Indians to use their own 
resources fully through their own labor and to use these resources in a way 
that will keep them perpetually productive. 


The economic condition of the Indian is aggravated by the limited 
amount of suitable and available land. In addition, the many restric- 
tions on Indian land, due to unsettled treaties and innumerable laws, 
make the progress of the Indian toward independence slow and te- 
dious. 

With this background in mind, particularly the place of land in 
the Indian economy and in governmental policy, let us look at other 
areas of governmental responsibility, particularly health, welfare, and 
education. Have we come to the place where government can func- 
tion for the Indians as it does for the non-Indjans in the areas where 
services to the individual are concerned? This subject was discussed 
in a series of papers presented at the National Conference of Social 
Work at Minneapolis in 1931. The direction of those papers seems as 
pertinent today as then. 

Lewis Meriam, of Brookings Institution, said in his paper: 


The question we face today is whether the time has not come in these 
United States when we must forget all about the legalistic arguments re- 
sulting from our past mistakes in mixing real property control with human 
social development; when we must recognize that our Indians are citizens 
alike of the federal government and of the states and counties in which 
they live; that both the federal government and the states have a common 


1 Ward Shepard, in The Changing Indian, ed. Oliver La Farge (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1942), p. 80. 
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interest in having the Indians merged into our economic and social life; 
that these Indians are in a transitional period and that for a transitional 
period they need a transitional form of government so that gradually they 
can pass from the paternalistic federal control to the freer state control 
without serious injury to themselves and with safety to the community. 

The ward Indians will be held back if we continue to provide for their 
social and educational advancement through special segregated institu- 
tions and service agencies maintained exclusively for them. They need 
training and experience in getting government service from the same agen- 
cies that serve their white fellow citizens. The federal government must 
recognize that it has not so conducted its work that it can fairly ask the 
states to take the Indians over as they are and assume the entire costs, for 
the Indians cannot at present carry the average or normal tax burden 
and they will for years to come require more educational and social service 
than the state and county normally provide for its white citizens. The fed- 
eral government and the states must coéperate and the federal government 
must contribute a just proportion of the costs.? 


We find the same idea expressed in 1944 in the report of a Select 
Committee of Congress: 


Finally, your committee recommends that careful consideration should 
also be given the possibility of gradually shifting from federal to state ad- 
ministration such features of the Indian Service as education, health, ex- 
tension service, and law enforcement. Where this is done the federal gov- 
ernment should appropriate the money required to fulfill its obligations 
to the Indians, but the administration of these services should be left to the 
states in which the Indians live, with real economy to the federal govern- 
ment and with appreciable improvements in the results. In Minnesota for 
example, the education of the Indian children is now largely handled on 
this basis with highly satisfactory and encouraging results.* 


In the minority report of the same committee, we find the follow- 
ing recommendation that the Indian be removed even further from 
Federal control: 


. . most of the states and in fact all of them which have large Indian 
populations are too prone and too anxious to pass the buck to the federal 
government. . . . In the final end, the federal government should not 
be required or expected to pay the expenses or upkeep of the Indians for 
their food, clothing, or hospitalization, and education, except as the fed- 
eral government pays for such things in other cases and for white and 


2 Lewis Meriam, “State and Local Coéperation with the National Government in Social 
and Educational Work for Indians. I: Statement of the Problem,” in Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931), p- 612. 
§ Report of the Select Committee to Investigate Indian Affairs and Conditions. 78th Con- 
gress, 2d session, House Report No. 2091, December, 1944. 
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other people. The Indians can never be assimilated into the body politic of 
the white men, while the Indians are manikins and while the states expect 
them to remain such. The local authorities have a responsibility in this 
regard which should not be placed on the federal government. States and 
local authorities have many duties which are commonly exercised by them 
on behalf of white people, and we should look forward to the time when 
the same kind of supervision would be given by local people to Indians, 
This cannot be done at once, but it is an objective toward which we should 
strive. 

I quote these two sources in detail because they represent conclu- 
sions based on careful study. Mr. Meriam was at that time technical 
director of a survey made by the Institute of Government Research 
on the problem of Indian administration. The Congressional com- 
mittee was a select committee which made extensive field trips to 
study and investigate conditions and to take the testimony of numer- 
ous Indians and non-Indians. 

What progress have we made toward the objective expressed by 
Mr. Meriam in 1931? For one thing, there has been the passage of 
the Social Security Act, in 1935, which opened the resources of various 
Federal grants-in-aid programs to the Indians, as to other eligible 
individuals. Under the Federal Security Agency there are now four- 
teen grants-in-aid programs in education, health, and welfare; these 
programs provide for a sharing of costs between the states and the 
Federal Government. While these programs are not inclusive enough 
to provide full coverage in these fields, this resource for codperative 
effort has been used extensively by many state agencies, and has pro- 
vided one means by which the individual Indian participates in a 
governmental activity on the same basis as the non-Indian. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not true in all states for all programs. In this connection, 
let us be clear as to the present Federal responsibility for Indians as it 
operates through the Office of Indian Affairs. The so-called ‘“‘ward- 
ship” centers around land tenure and does not involve support by the 
government. For instance, rationing was discontinued in 1943, and 
since that time any assistance provided to Indians has been given on 
the basis of need. The Interior Department Appropriation bill for 
1947 included only $342,000 to cover welfare services for relief of 
needy Indians. This inadequate fund provides only for emergency re- 
lief to persons not eligible under the grants-in-aid programs. 

Another step has been taken, in several states, in the field of edu- 
cation. The plan in one state is described in a recent article entitled 
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“Whither the California Indians” by Charles de Y. Elkus, a San 
Francisco attorney long interested in Indian affairs. Mr. Elkus states: 


Indian education has been placed in our public schools through a contract 
between the Federal Government and the State of California under which 
the Federal Government pays the bill. This has been a successful experi- 
ment and should be followed by taking a similar course as to health, wel- 
fare, and all those other activities that now characterize the Indian service. 
The State of California is well equipped to take over and do a better job. 
Not only will the job be well done, but it will break down unnecessary 
barriers between our Indian citizens and the rest of the community in 
which he lives—barriers which should not exist.* 


After further discussion of law and order, wardship, etc., Mr. Elkus 
continues: 


Without belaboring each point, the Federal Government, through the 
Indian Office, might work out an arrangement with the State of California 
{and we presume he would include other states] by which, for an agreed 
amount to be paid by the Federal Government in release of its future ob- 
ligations in certain fields, such as health, education and welfare, the State 
government would take over the obligations and agree to fulfill them on 
the same standards as are extended to the citizenry at large.° 


You will note that Mr. Elkus goes farther in his plan for codpera- 
tive effort between the state and the Federal Government by sug- 
gesting a method of payment by which the Federal Government 
would discharge its obligations in the fields of health, education, and 
welfare. 

We will probably all agree that the Indian must gradually pass from 
paternalistic Federal control to independent citizenship; the how 
and the when of that transition are more difficult to answer. The final 
answer will, of course, come through Congressional action, but in 
the meantime, social workers can do much to make that indefinite 
future time come sooner. We can help the Indian to emerge as a free 
individual able to stand alone and strong enough not to depend on 
the Federal Government. Perhaps we can make some headway if we 
concentrate on two objectives: (1) to make the fullest use of services 
available under the Federal grants-in-aid programs; and (2) for such 
other services not available through grants-in-aid, that we follow Mr. 
Elkus’s suggestion that for an agreed-upon amount to be paid by 
4Charles de Y. Elkus, “Whither the California Indians,” American Indian, Ill, No. 4 
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5 Ibid., p. 14. 
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the Federal Government in release of its future obligations in certain 
fields, the state governments take over the responsibility of providing 
necessary health, welfare, and educational services. 

These objectives, however, cannot be reached through legislation 
or by administrative action until there are understanding and ac- 
ceptance of their need and strong support on the part of many peo- 
ple. At the present time, most persons have little more than a passing 
interest in the Indians. Before we can make real headway we must 
have a conviction that every American Indian shall be entitled to the 
rights and privileges as well as the obligations of citizenship and that 
he shall have the right of self-direction. This can be achieved only 
when he can participate freely in governmental services available in 
his state or local community. Public welfare workers and social work- 
ers have an obligation and a concern to make real the availability of 
public social services for this minority group on the same basis as they 
are available to other individuals. 

I would like to mention just a few ways in which our concern can 
be carried into action: 

1. We can exchange indifference for an interest in, and a knowl- 
edge of, Indian conditions. This will involve a study of conditions 
in our own states, including the availability of services. Such a study 
should encourage action to achieve our objectives. 

2. We can respect the Indian as an individual as we come in contact 
with him in the agencies in which we are employed. In the commu- 
nity, we can attempt to remove the limitations that are imposed on the 
Indian by race prejudice. 

g. We can study the culture and history of the tribes in our own 
state or community, so that we may be more appreciative of the 
strength of this group in our nation. 

4. We can see to it that the public welfare agencies which serve 
the Indians do not shirk their special responsibilities: 

We can make our services available to the Indian. For example, one 
state agency has listed in its county manual the Indian tribes in the 
state and the Office of Indian Affairs resources that are available to 
Indians. The manual gives guidance in ways of securing data on 
eligibility and states clearly: “Indians, both ward and non-ward, are 
given the same consideration as other persons for federal aid and di- 
rect assistance.” 

We can make known to the Indian his rights in the welfare pro- 
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gram. For example, one county director has spoken before the tribal 
councils explaining public assistance, determination of need, and 
method of deducting per capita payment. 

We can visit the Indian applicant as we do other applicants. For 
example, the same county director, after an application has been 
received, makes it a point to visit the Indian in his home. To find 
the Indian he may travel far afield to the mountain canyons, but 
such a visit establishes a personal relationship between the agency 
and the applicant. 

In our contacts with the Indian we can help him to accept, in so far 
as possible, responsibility for his own affairs. We must recognize that 
with the long history of a very different relationship between the In- 
dians and government, he will need considerable help to believe that 
acceptance of an assistance grant does not deny him the right of self- 
determination. 

We can recognize the individual differences and needs of the Indian 
as we do those of the non-Indian. 

We can recognize social delinquencies, not as racial weakness, but 
as symptoms of conflict growing out of the same kind of difficulty that 
causes conflicts in any human being. 

We can help the Indian to participate in community activities. In 
one county with a large Indian population, the local workers helped 
to arrange for an advisory committee of Indians and non-Indians to 
serve the community in establishing a program for young people. 
The group interested themselves in such activities as providing an im- 
munization program, securing recreation facilities, and establishing 
a library and a nursery. 

We can provide as skilled and understanding a service as possible. 

I would add a word about the nonreservation Indian who has come 
to our cities and towns to work out his economic future. He, too, 
needs help in learning the use of community resources. He may 
need assistance in solving his problems of adjustment as much as does 
the newcomer to our land. If we understand the economic situation 
on the reservation we will not press him to return there at the first 
sign of difficulty. 

The Indian also needs to understand and to trust the good inten- 
tions of the rest of the community, just as much as we need to un- 
derstand the Indian. If we are sincerely able to respect the Indian as 
an individual, by granting him all the rights of citizenship and by 
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making all community resources equally available to him as to other 
persons in the community, it might help him to resolve his conflict be- 
tween wanting to be treated like other people, and yet wanting to 
hold on to the security of governmental control. 

And now I end as I started, by saying that public responsibility for 
welfare services for the Indians remains where it does for the rest of 
us. Any public welfare service should be as available to an Indian as 
it is to any other individual, for Indians are people too. 


PUBLIC WELFARE IN A RAPIDLY 
GROWING COMMUNITY 


By Wayne Vasey 


MASSES OF NEWCOMERS have always found difficulties in meeting the 
conditions of living in the communities to which they have chosen to 
migrate. In the case of the pioneers, the problems arose out of the 
rigors of life in undeveloped areas. ‘There were homes to build, lands 
to clear, inhospitable wildernesses to overcome. They found no 
schools, churches, or hospitals awaiting them, and had to create and 
to develop these services. When misfortune befell them, they relied 
on neighbors. 

In Contra Costa County, California, as in other coast sections, a 
migration occurred that in terms of numbers of people and speed of 
population increase excelled the pioneer movements. People swarmed 
to the shipyards and to work in other war-stimulated industries in 
the locality. In that county, a rural-suburban community of 100,450 
people, according to the 1940 census, the population trebled in six 
years. The Contra Costa County auditor, in a report to the County 
Board of Supervisors, noted that the 1946 count, 300,000 persons, rep- 
resented the population figure that would normally have been at- 
tained by the year 2007, in terms of the prewar rate of increase. 

These figures are startling. But the problem cannot be expressed 
in mere numbers. The situation confronting all community services 
must also be considered in terms of the personal problems of the new- 
comers and their impact upon established community life. ‘These 
newcomers did not find a wilderness to conquer. Instead, the basic 
problem was that of stretching established services, such as schools, 
health agencies, hospitals, and welfare activities, to meet the needs 
of a population three times the size of the prewar population. 

The newcomers brought special problems to the community. They 
lacked the established ties that would enable them to get help from 
families and friends. Many of them, lured by the “easy money”’ of 
the shipyards, discovered a hitherto unknown way of life. They found 
shelter in trailers, in temporary government housing, and lived in a 
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manner that stressed the impermanence of their situations. Their jobs 
were for the “duration.’”’ What would happen after that was any- 
body’s guess. The war’s end meant the loss of jobs for many. They 
found themselves without jobs and without savings. This plight of 
the war worker has been the signal for much moralizing on the sub- 
ject of improvidence, but moralizing has not solved any of the diffi- 
culties. These newcomers are still here, and others continue to ar- 
rive. The population of the county has increased by another 50,000 
since V-J Day, and nobody prophesies a letup in migration. The wel- 
fare department faces the prospect of continuing to adjust to an in- 
creasing population for many years to come. 

The old-timers have their problems, too. They find the streets 
crammed, the stores overflowing, the schools crowded beyond the 
point of efficiency, the law-enforcement agencies sore beset, and, in 
general, a hustle and scurrying about uncomfortably different from 
the prewar tempo. It is too easy to condemn these people as narrow 
and shortsighted, as they express resentment against what has hap- 
pened and prove reluctant to accept responsibility for increased serv- 
ices and taxes. It requires time, and considerable pain of adjustment, 
before the old and the new are fused into a community pattern. The 
older inhabitants are naturally in the strategic position for exercising 
leadership, and it is a tribute to their ability to accept change that 
they are facing the fact that growth requires the assumption of certain 
obligations. 

Meanwhile, what of the public welfare department in this rapidly 
growing community? When the war began, a staff of nineteen persons 
served a small case load. During the war, agency personnel noted a 
decline in the number of persons receiving assistance. It was true 
that services expanded somewhat, notably in the fields of foster home 
licensing and crippled children’s services, but in general there was 
no feeling that the agency should prepare for a greater responsibility. 
No one was sure that the newcomers would remain, and that the 
county would not slip gracefully back into the relatively easy-going 
ways of another day. Perhaps it is the unpredictable behavior of hu- 
man beings, individually and collectively, that prevents our foresee- 
ing the need for preparation. Today the department has a staff of 
forty persons. The difficulty lies, however, in the fact that the in- 
crease in staff is somewhat less spectacular than the growth of the 
load. Current prospects indicate that the staff will continue to grow 
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somewhat less rapidly than the work load, and much less rapidly than 
community needs will require. 

Now, instead of a few people a day coming into the office to inquire 
about the old age pension or to report a hardship case, waiting rooms 
are crowded. Schedules are difficult to maintain, and there is a fret 
and fever about the work. The applicants, both in number and in 
problems, are uncomfortably suggestive of depression days. 

What is the job of the public welfare department in this situation? 
There is allurement as well as unpleasantness in this need for serv- 
ices. There is a certain exhilaration, as well as the fret and the fever. 
At this point, we might even bring in the hackneyed term “‘challenge.” 

Superficial observation might lead to the conclusion that this is 
a community organizer’s dream. Naturally, social agencies have not 
grown at the same rate as the community. Surely, with this relatively 
untouched field of need for social work services, a perfect pattern 
could be established. There would be few vested agency interests, and 
no established, mistaken allocations of responsibilities to overcome. 
The public agency could exercise leadership in establishing casework 
services, and in dividing areas of work with other agencies in ac- 
cordance with ability and need rather than tradition. 

Unfortunately for this dream, the public welfare staff finds itself 
preoccupied with the problem of the growing demand for existing 
services—public assistance; services to children in their own homes 
under the child welfare program; foster home inspection, selection, 
and placement; determination of financial eligibility for care under: 
the crippled children’s program. There is sufficient need for expand- 
ing the concept of service in the public assistance programs alone, to 
engage the full attention of the staff. People applying for assistance 
include the unskilled workman and the partially handicapped who 
find their services no longer in demand, the deserted mother, the in- 
jured or ill breadwinner, the old person who finds it difficult to ac- 
cept the fact that he is in the economic discard, to mention a few. The 
potential need and demand for skilled casework services in child wel- 
fare alone are so great that the workers feel almost like talking in a 
whisper about their work, rather than to invite a rush of demand that 
cannot be met. 

In the field of medical care, the determination of financial eligi- 
bility may have brought to light a tremendous need for medical social 
work, Adjustment to illness is not easy. Interpretation of family re- 
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sponsibilities may be needed in many instances. Yet here is a rela- 
tively untouched area of service to people who have already come to 
the attention of the agency. Large case loads grow steadily larger as 
demands for service outrace the supply of workers and intensify the 
problem of inadequacy. 

Welfare administrators constantly face demands for expansion be- 
fore they have perfected their already existing organization. The ad- 
ministrative staff, if at all sensitive to community development, must 
be uncomfortably aware of these untouched areas of service. Never- 
theless, the zealous administrator should realize that a service poorly 
done is in reality a disservice, both to the agency and to the commu- 
nity. He should also remember that once the agency has accepted a 
responsibility, it is stuck with it. A worker may say to an applicant 
for a service not within the agency’s scope: “‘Sorry, but that’s out of 
our line.” It is difficult, if not impossible, to say: “Yes, that’s part of 
our job, but we’re too busy to help you.” 

The essence of building to meet community needs is planning, 
planning in relation to the program concept, planning under diff- 
culties. Staff members will find themselves improvising, spinning 
around in a wheel of activity without direction, unless determined 
efforts are made to give some continuity and purpose. It follows that 
the greater the need for planning, the less time there is to make the 
plans. Intake is increasing to a point that threatens complete break- 
down of all procedures, yet more careful intake is needed. Case loads 
increase faster than workers can be secured, yet more time is required 
to do an adequate job. The agency administrator does not dare at- 
tempt to solve all his difficulties by adding to his staff. Every activity 
must be synchronized. There is no use in hiring an additional worker 
if there is no desk. There is no purpose in adding to the intake staff 
unless there is a staff to give the necessary continuing services. There 
is little object in alerting the staff to the individual problems among 
clients unless facilities exist to meet those needs. 

In such a situation harried staff members may put pressure upon 
administrative or supervisory personnel. There may be a chain re- 
action of intra-agency explosions unless the person who is responsible 
for over-all policy helps maintain a perspective of the agency’s respon- 
sibility, and gives his staff a share in management. Such staff atti- 
tudes are particularly likely to develop if planning is done exclusively 
at the executive level. For example, there may be a definite plan for 
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adding to the office facilities. Workers, clerks, and stenographers, if 
they are not aware of this plan and have had no share in making it, 
will not accept discomforts and delay very willingly. They may think 
that there is some relationship between their complaints and the 
improvement of conditions, and forthwith decide that pressure on the 
“boss” is the answer to their problems. This results in the perfect 
setup for developing bigger and better frustrations. 

One of the delights of rural public welfare, according to the books, 
is the opportunity it affords the social worker to become a walking 
community organization. We do know that resourcefulness is re- 
quired in those areas which do not have established formal services. 
We know that in rural areas the worker must substitute direct action 
for referral action, and must operate within a wide range of skill. 
Help is enlisted on a more personal basis, rather than through for- 
mally organized agencies. 

In discussing Contra Costa County’s problems, however, I am de- 
scribing a rural type of organization which is called upon to meet an 
urban problem. In this county there are few agencies to which to 
refer an applicant for service which the public agency is not equipped 
to render, and the job is too big to permit the public agency to give 
direct service as rendered in the rural community. Here, then, three 
alternatives are permitted the public agency staff: (1) to attempt to 
encompass the entire field, even though in 4 very imperfect manner; 
(2) to assume an active role in the community in helping to stimulate 
the development of facilities other than the public agency; (3) to ac- 
cept the limitations of service and to leave to others the job of expand- 
ing services to meet needs apart from those already within the scope 
of the agency. 

If the public agency announces that it will render all needed case- 
work services, it may be inviting an obligation which it cannot meet. 
If new functions are accepted before the agency is ready to perform 
them, other community services may be stifled. If the job is done im- 
perfectly, just well enough to alleviate the community pressure, 
permanent damage to community welfare services may be the result. 
For example, the county is in dire need of medical social work serv- 
ices. If the public welfare administrator, with more aplomb than judg- 
ment, should announce that henceforth his agency will provide these 
services, he would find that he lacks the staff and facilities to do 
more than a superficial job. However, the community might feel se- 
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cure in the fact that the agency ostensibly was giving the services, 
and people would not be in a position to adjudge its effectiveness. 

The public agency staff must be careful not to disregard community 
attitudes in making plans for any extension or intensification of serv- 
ices. More service costs more money, and the existing services have 
strained the capacity for adjustment of the appropriating officials. 
There is no worse vice, in the eyes of many responsible people, of 
which a public official can be guilty than that of building a big pro- 
gram for himself. Perhaps this attitude arises from the fundamental 
feeling that the less government the better. 

Furthermore, these officials represent the older population, for the 
most part, and in their thinking they may be inclined to compare 
current expenditures and size of staff with prewar figures. They may 
see a growth of more than double in the number of agency employees, 
and they may wonder why. Such an adjustment in thinking cannot 
be expected to occur overnight. Remember that the public has had 
relatively little time to adjust to the burgeoning public assistance pro- 
gram, and do not overlook the extent to which that program shattered 
cherished traditions. 

Public understanding of our work is shockingly limited. People 
know what the sheriff's office does. They are fairly clear as to the 
activities of the school department. Older and longer established serv- 
ices have a more solid place in community life, chiefly because they 
are better understood and their services have become accepted as 
legitimate public services. We cannot make the same claim for public 
welfare. 

I have mentioned the recency of development as a factor in this 
situation. I have pointed out the difficulty of expanding the scope of 
a program. We have considered the pressures of existing programs. 
We have also considered large unmet needs within those programs 
which offered ample exercise for all the skills an agency can muster. 
Too well known to need elaboration are the difficulties of securing 
qualified personnel, and the almost pitiable pay scales still prevailing 
in public welfare. One other negative factor is the lack of interest 
in the field of public welfare on the part of graduate students in 
schools of social work. The tendency of a large number of students to 
specialize in the psychiatric field, the demand of private agencies for 
qualified personnel, and, in the rural public welfare field, the re- 
moteness of the localities from urban centers, have been limiting 
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features. How can we develop programs if we are unable to secure 
the staff to man them? How can we make public welfare sufficiently at- 
tractive, both as to salaries and to working conditions, to appeal to 
trained personnel? How can we offer sufficient scope for professional 
practice? 

Does this recital of difficulties indicate a permanent limitation of 
community service? Is the public agency permanently held to those 
requests for service which are brought to it? Can we seek positively 
to enter untouched or inadequately covered areas of activity? Can we 
work with private and other public agencies in related fields in our 
rapidly growing communities to improve the total community or- 
ganization for service? 

I believe that the public agency has just as definite a responsibility 
to participate in community organization and to expand its own serv- 
ices into the area of unmet need as it has to administer public assist- 
ance. I have stressed the limitations in order to emphasize the im- 
portance of careful planning and timing. I have mentioned prevailing 
public attitudes in order to establish the need for fulfilling the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the public informed and participating in the 
growth of this particular field of public service. In keeping pace with 
the increased need for service, the public welfare staff may accomplish 
much, I am convinced, if the following conditions are met: 

1. The consequences of community growth and change must be 
understood and appreciated.—The public welfare agency staff mem- 
ber needs to appreciate what has happened, is happening, and will 
happen in the setting in which he is working. He must be able to 
translate general developments into terms of their effects on in- 
dividual people. This is particularly important in the case of the ad- 
ministrative official, who is not constantly brought face to face with 
the personal problems of clients of the agency. Conversely, the worker, 
who does have this day-by-day relationship to individual situations, 
needs to understand the community significance of the sum total of 
these personal problems. 

2. The agency’s basic purpose and field of service must be estab- 
lished.—If we are to work toward a more adequate provision of pro- 
fessional social work skills, we need to appreciate this fact and to 
build toward greater adequacy in administrative planning for the 
increased provision of publicly supported: social casework. We need 
to understand the obligations inherent in this purpose. Once we have 
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accepted the purpose, however, we have eliminated the conflicts which 
result from uncertainties in our own minds. 

3. Long-range planning, with clearly established intervening goals, 
must prevail in the agency.—If we add staff and secure space and 
equipment only in terms of today’s needs, we may find ourselves sadly 
lacking tomorrow. We will be condemning ourselves permanently to 
improvisation and to desperate efforts to keep up with the pace of 
change. In our long-range plans we not only need to encompass an- 
ticipated community growth, but also to be aware constantly of ex- 
pansions in services and in the required facilities to keep pace with 
such expansion. 

4. Planning, growth, and improvement in existing services must 
be an agency-wide concern.—All the staff members should share in 
management. The experience and specialized knowledge of all are 
required for adequate development. Staff participation must be an in- 
tegral part of the agency’s daily operations, and administrative ma- 
chinery must be provided to make it effective. Paradoxically, we have, 
I fear, made such an issue of staff participation, and have written so 
many words about it, that we have given it artificial qualities and 
have made it seem almost a mystic process. In reality, it is the most 
natural thing in the world, and one of the most important aspects of 
agency operation. 

5. Jobs in the agency must be made more attractive——More ade- 
quate salaries and better working conditions must be sought con- 
stantly. Romantic appeal is scarcely sufficient inducement to quali- 
fied people. Qualifications must be raised as salaries are increased, and 
working conditions improved. Again, a clear understanding of agency 
purpose will help the administrative staff to develop personnel stand- 
ards sufficient to secure persons capable of carrying out that purpose. 

6. Codperation with other agencies and with interested groups and 
individuals must be constant.—Social work is not a competitive field. 
Beginning with such aspects as referral policies, working relationships 
may be developed. These relationships will, in time, lead to division 
of responsibility on the basis of agency capacity and skill. If the spirit 
of codperation exists, there need be no dog-in-the-manger attitude on 
the part of anyone. As the habit of codperation develops, definite or- 
ganizations will emerge. They need not be forced. There is no obli- 
gation in a community like Contra Costa County to follow slavishly 
the patterns established over the years in such communities as San 
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Francisco, Seattle, Louisville, or Polk County, Iowa. We have an op- 
portunity to develop an organization to meet our own needs, al- 
though we may borrow liberally from the experience of the older 
urban areas. 

7. Improvement of existing services and the acceptance of new re- 
sponsibilities need not be perennially in conflict if we are successful 
in explaining our purpose and our field of service to the public.— 
I am not so much discouraged by popular vagueness in regard to pub- 
lic welfare as I am encouraged by the degree of understanding we 
have secured in such a short time. If we know what we are doing and 
what we need to do, we can explain it. Fundamentally, there is no 
conflict between our purposes and those of the government. Too often 
we have been apologetic about growth, presenting it as something un- 
desirable which has happened in spite of us. It is time that we learned 
to appreciate ourselves as a force contributing to better living in 
the community. We cannot trust to “good works,” however, to ac- 
complish this development. ‘There must be a studied and careful plan 
of public relations. 

What is so peculiar to the “rapidly growing community” in all this? 
Do not all communities face the problem of growth in this newly ac- 
cepted responsibility of government? The essential difference is in the 
rate of development, and in the need to accommodate to sweeping 
change. The pace of living has accelerated, and the public welfare 
agency must keep up with this pace. We cannot wait too long for 
“natural development.” There is not time. 


WHEN IS COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE? 


By Kenneth L. M. Pray 


THIS SUBJECT TOUCHES ISSUES far broader and deeper than those con- 
cerned only with the technical nature and content of community or- 
ganization. It throws open to question and to serious re-examination 
some of the most venerable and universal assumptions underlying the 
whole development of social work. In the accumulated professional 
lore and literature of the last twenty-five years, all social work, like 
all of ancient Gaul, has by general consent been divided into three 
parts—three basic areas or types of practice—social casework, social 
group work, and community organization. By the same token, practi- 
tioners in all three of these basic areas, it appears, are members of 
a single inclusive profession of social work. ‘This assumes that this 
whole profession, like every profession, is united by certain common 
responsibilities—by a common concern for the treatment of certain 
defined needs and problems; by a common body of special knowledge 
applicable to these problems; by certain common specific and defined 
objectives in relation to them; by a common core of basic processes, 
methods, and skills appropriate to the attainment of these objectives; 
and by a common philosophy binding all these professional ingredi- 
ents together into a single consistent whole. 

The question really asks, therefore, not merely when, but whether, 
at all, community organization practice is integrally related to the 
common content of problem, philosophy, knowledge, objective, and 
method which characterizes social work practice as a generic whole— 
whether, in fact, we are really one profession or, perhaps, two or 
more related professions. The answer to that question clearly de- 
pends upon what we mean by generic social work practice, in the 
first place, and by community organization practice, in the second. 
Since there is no generally accepted definition of either social work 
or community organization—despite all the ardent and able efforts, 
past and present, that have gone into the search for such definitions— 
I am under the painful necessity of formulating at the beginning the 
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concepts upon which my own discussion will be based. I am keenly 
aware that this is a matter of strictly personal choice. But we must 
start somewhere, and this is where I begin. 

What, then, are the essentials of social work practice as a generic 
whole? What are the kinds of problem with which it deals? What are 
the specific objectives it seeks? What are its basic methods and skills? 
What is the philosophy on which it operates? 

One of the difficulties we face in defining the area of general social 
work practice, in terms of the kinds of problem with which it deals, is 
our use of the broad and general term “‘social” as the only qualifying 
adjective to designate our specific area of service. The word “social” 
has none of the precision of such words as “medical” or “legal,” for 
instance, by which other areas of professional practice are defined. 
It is obviously not enough to say that social work treats “social” prob- 
lems. For practically every life problem of every individual in this 
modern world is, in reality, a “social’’ problem, in one sense or an- 
other, and practically every organized undertaking in the world is 
a ‘“‘social’’ enterprise, in the sense that it involves and affects the social 
life and relationships of people. It is clear that not all these “social” 
interests and involvements of human beings can lie within the prov- 
ince of a single profession. 

Nor does the addition of the word “welfare” to the word “‘social” 
do much to clarify or to bound the area of our professional effort. 
For, in the ordinary and logical use of language, the term “welfare” 
in this connection denotes only a general purpose of action, which 
we as a profession share with many other professions and groups in 
the community, but which we certainly do not monopolize. For, 
whenever, in the course of daily living, people feel the need and the 
impulse to apply some sort of deliberate direction to otherwise intui- 
tive social developments, with the conscious purpose of making them 
serve more fully or more directly the needs of human beings in their 
social relationships, “social welfare’ enterprises come into being. 
They may take any form, they may be concerned with any aspect 
of social experience, they may seek to deal with any one or many of 
the social problems people face. By this reasonable test, the church, 
the school, the court, the hospital, the labor union, and even industry 
itselfi—when motivated and managed with a view to the fuller satis- 
faction of human social interests—are ‘‘social welfare” enterprises. 
But they are not in themselves “social work”’ enterprises. 
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Social work can and does appear, however, in any of these institu- 
tions or in any other part of the social setting—and this is the crux 
of the definition I propose—whenever, in pursuit of a “‘social wel- 
fare’ purpose, effort is applied specifically and directly to facilitating 
the actual process by which people are enabled and assisted to use 
these instrumentalities or any of the other social relations open to 
them, for the more effectual fulfillment of their own social well-being, 
within the framework of a stable society. The problems, then, with 
which social work deals are not problems of social structure, as such, 
nor of individual personality, as such. They are not definable in 
terms of particular sets of circumstances or of particular forces or 
qualities, either in the social environment or in people themselves, 
that may obstruct or frustrate satisfying and fruitful social living. 
They are the problems which people find in the actual process of 
adjustment to each other or to any part or aspect of their social en- 
vironment. That is to say, they are problems of relationships. 

The common, specific objectives of social work practice must, of 
course, be related to these focal problems. Its central objective, then, 
is to facilitate the actual process of social adjustment of individual 
people, through the development and constructive use of social rela- 
tionships within which these human beings can find their own ful- 
fillment and can discharge adequately their social responsibilities. 
This objective may be sought through helping individuals and groups 
of individuals to find satisfying and fruitful relations to and within 
the social realities in which they are at the time involved. On the other 
hand, it may be sought through facilitating the adaptation and modifi- 
cation of the larger environmental arrangements and relationships 
upon which satisfying social adjustment of all human beings depends. 
Commonly, both these avenues to the ultimate objective may be used 
at one and the same time. In any case, the objective always remains 
the same—not in any particular product or form of adjustment, but 
in the process of adjustment itself. The objective is not to make over 
either the environment or the people involved in it, but rather to in- 
troduce and sustain a process of dealing with the problems of social 
relationship and social adjustment, which will enable and assist those 
involved in the problems to find solutions satisfying to themselves 
and acceptable to the society of which they are a part. 

The philosophy of social work shines forth in these objectives. It 
rests upon a profound faith in human beings, in their inherent and 
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inviolable right to choose and to achieve their own destiny, through 
social relations of their own making, within the essential framework 
of a stable and progressive society. It rests upon a deep appreciation 
of the validity and the value to society as a whole, of these individual 
differences in human beings. In conceives of social unity and progress 
as the outcome of the integration, not the suppression or conquest, 
of these differences. Accordingly, it tests all social arrangements and 
institutions by their impact upon individual lives, by their capacity 
to utilize for the common good the unique potentialities of individual 
human beings, through relationships that enlist their active and pro- 
ductive participation. It is, in short, a genuinely and consistently 
democratic philosophy. 

Social work methods and skills exemplify this philosophy in action. 
Social work, always and everywhere, is, in the first place, a helping, 
not a controlling, function. It applies always the methods of coép- 
eration, not of manipulation. It offers a service, to be used by others 
if they need and want to use it; it does not use others, or treat others, 
for the attainment of its own ends. Because its objectives are always 
focused in the creation and maintenance of constructive relationships, 
its own methods and skills are focused in its own capacity for, and 
use of, a codperative and helping relationship. Because its service is 
focused in facilitating a process of adjustment, rather than in the 
attainment of a specific product or end, its own methods and skills 
and disciplines are focused in the management of its own process, in 
the maintenance of a sensitive awareness of what is happening to 
everybody in that process and of how the worker’s own participation 
is affecting the feeling and interest of all the rest and their expression 
in participative action. Because of the democratic philosophy on 
which the whole operation rests—because of the worker’s awareness 
that responsibility for the outcome rests with others, not with him- 
self—his method and skill are consistently addressed to freeing and 
enlisting the honest, voluntary, responsible contribution of feeling, 
understanding, experience, and purpose of each and every person in- 
volved in the relationship, and the honest, objective, appreciative use 
of these contributions in a process of integration. Always mindful of 
the decisive responsibility of others for ultimate choice and decision, 
the social worker, nevertheless, contributes his own professional dif- 
ference—in the clarification of alternatives and their potential con- 
sequences, in the analysis of the factors that enter into the choice, 
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and in the evaluation of those elements, in relation to the ultimate 
objective, in terms of available resources, and in the light of a broader 
specialized experience in dealing with similar problems. 

The core of these processes, methods, and skills of generic social 
work practice is obviously in the disciplined use of one’s self in direct 
relations with people, both individually and in groups. All else is sec- 
ondary and incidental and assumes significance only as it eventuates 
in the more effectual performance of the worker in that direct rela- 
tionship. 

There is, however, one unique and decisive factor in the setting 
within which the social worker operates, which profoundly affects 
his use of himself in the helping relationship. That is the fact that 
he is the representative of a social agency, which determines, by its 
own choice of purpose and service and policy, the limits within which 
the worker serves. The agency, in relation to our present subject, has 
two vital effects upon method and process. In the first place, it in- 
troduces into the development of individual and group relationships 
and purposes the stake of the larger community in the outcome, the 
basic social structure within which these lesser relationships must 
find their place. The agency represents that stable social whole with 
which individuals and groups must find their own adjustment, with 
which they must come to terms, if they are to avail themselves of its 
help. In the second place, it sustains and protects the worker in the 
helpful, noncontrolling use of himself in relation with others, exact- 
ing from him disciplined restraint upon the undue exercise of his 
own will and power, either in understanding or feeling, and upon 
the undue expression of his own interest, judgment, and purpose, in 
the choice of ends or means. Thus, the agency conserves the basic 
democratic quality of the helping relationship, while at the same 
time sustaining the essential framework of a stable democratic so- 
ciety. 

This, then, at long last, is generic social work practice as I conceive 
it. In summary: It deals with problems not of the social environment, 
as such, nor of human personalities, as such, but with the problems of 
relationship between them. Its objective is not in changes of social 
structure or of personality but in improvement and facilitation of the 
actual process by which people are enabled to find, sustain, and use 
constructive social relationships. Its methods and skills are encom- 
passed in a disciplined capacity to initiate, sustain, and use a direct 
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helping relationship with people, based upon a sensitive, alert aware- 
ness of the meaning and effect of one’s own feeling, thought, and 
action, and that of other persons, in the development of the codpera- 
tive process that is going on between them, and based, also, upon a 
clear acceptance of the limits of his own role and responsibility, as 
determined by the function of the agency he represents. Finally, social 
work is guided and enlivened by a democratic philosophy which 
recognizes the right and the responsibility of individuals to manage 
their own lives, but always within the framework of a democratically 
organized and democratically controlled social whole. 

Now, what is the relation of community organization practice to 
this generic social work as we have defined it? Do the problems, the 
objectives, the methods and skills, the dominating philosophy, of 
community organization fall within these general boundaries? 

If we define community organization in its broadest sense, as a 
recent writer has done, as “deliberately directed effort to assist groups 
in attaining unity of purpose and action . . . in behalf of either 
general or special objectives,” * it is clear that a substantial part of 
community organization falls even outside the broader field of “‘social 
welfare,” of which the whole of social work is an integral part. But it 
is also clear that another substantial part, whose function has been 
described in a recent report as that of creating and maintaining “‘a 
progressively more effective adjustment between social welfare re- 
sources and social welfare needs,” * certainly belongs within the “‘so- 
cial welfare” field. But does this practice of community organization 
for a “social welfare” purpose conform to our criteria of generic social 
work practice? 

So far as its scope has been defined in terms of the focal problems 
with which its practice is concerned, it seems to me clear that there 
is a steadily advancing agreement among its practitioners and leaders 
that those problems, like the basic subject matter of social work as a 
whole, center definitely in social relationships as such, as distinct 
from any particular set of circumstances or any particular forces or 
sources of difficulty, either in the social environment or in the human 
personality. One cannot conceive of “‘social needs’ without thinking 
of people in social relationships; one cannot conceive of “adjusting 


1 Wayne McMillen, “Community Organization in Social Work,” in Social Work Year Book 
1947, ed. Russell H. Kurtz (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947), p. 110. 

2 Arthur Dunham, “The Literature of Community Organization,” in Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940), p. 413. 
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social resources to social needs” without recognizing that the basic 
problem with which one is dealing is that of relationships between 
people. If one chooses to accept Wilber Newstetter’s original concep- 
tion of community organization as “intergroup work,” the case for 
identifying its basic problems with those of generic social work is even 
more convincing. 

But what are its specific objectives in dealing with these problems? 
Is community organization practice concerned specifically with facili- 
tating the process of social adjustment, or is it directed to the attain- 
ment of more tangible and specific ends? It is clear, I think, that we 
approach more debatable ground when we face this question. Despite 
the growth of articulated theory which identifies the objective of 
community organization with the characteristic objectives we have 
ascribed to generic social work, there remain two obstacles to the 
realization of this theory in actual practice. In the first place, com- 
munity organization is often dissociated from actual service of spe- 
cific individuals or groups; that is, the needs to which it is addressed 
are frequently outside the immediate experience or sphere of re- 
sponsibility of those who are involved in the community organizing 
process and relationship. It is easy, therefore, for both promoters and 
participants in the process to find their satisfaction and sense of 
achievement in the creation of a well-articulated, symmetrical, deftly 
organized structure and mechanism rather than in the process of help- 
ing individual people fulfill their own social needs, to which that 
structure and mechanism are ostensibly and truly dedicated. There 
is nothing discreditable in this kind of satisfaction. We all share it in 
some measure. But it does dissociate the activity which it dominates 
from what we have called the province of social work. For social work, 
if we are right about it, is expressly and exclusively concerned with 
helping people find satisfying social adjustment to and through their 
social institutions and relationships. Its true objective is in facilitating 
this process of adjustment. Its only concern with social organization, 
as such, is to introduce and sustain through that organization the re- 
lationships and processes which actually do facilitate that adjustment. 

The second source of possible doubt about the identification of 
the specific objectives of community organization with those of gen- 
eric social work is in the fact that the process of organization often 
follows rather than precedes the choice of goals. In the planning stage, 
before organization itself really begins, not only is the problem 
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likely to be identified and defined, but a diagram of the specific out- 
come to be achieved is likely to emerge, and the achievement of this 
outcome, then, can easily become the criterion of the success of the 
whole undertaking. From this point forward, organization can center 
in the objective of obtaining acceptance and realization of the par- 
ticular plan—that is, the attainment of a preconceived product of 
organization—rather than in the process of helping the community 
to identify and appreciate the need, to choose a suitable means of 
filling the need, and to muster its strength to achieve this self-deter- 
mined goal. 

In this respect, community organization faces precisely the same 
hazards that have beset social casework and social group work from 
the beginning, and which they have only recently and only partially 
mastered. The old formula, for instance, of “investigation, diagnosis 
and treatment,” so long revered in social casework, as the basis of a 
presumably scientific and systematic professional process, carries with 
it the same threat to make a preconceived plan or end—chosen, it is 
true, prayerfully and sincerely out of superior professional vision 
and understanding—the decisive objective and ultimate criterion of 
achievement in the life of the client rather than the freeing and help- 
ing of the client to choose and achieve his own end. The same threat 
pursues the social group worker, whose effort can easily be diverted 
from facilitating the process of group development and growth, to 
the operation of a particular program of group activity which seems 
to the professional leader the most suitable and satisfying for a par- 
ticular group in a particular setting. Community organizers, if they 
are to achieve the fruits of their service within the framework of social 
work, have to guard themselves against this same insidious tempta- 
tion to choose for the community a plan which the organizer then 
proceeds to carry through. 

It is obvious, I think, that here, as elsewhere in social work, the 
choice of objectives reflects the acceptance of a basic philosophy, 
which in turn comes to expression in process, method, and skill. The 
philosophy underlying social work practice, we have declared, is def- 
initely and wholly a democratic philosophy. On that principle it can- 
not compromise. It may grope and fumble in its quest for insight and 
strength to realize all its implications. And it faces, always, the basic 
problem of democratic life—the integration of the knowledge and 
skill of the expert with the broad and varied experience of the mass 
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of men, in the process of democratic decision and action—but it holds 
firmly to the fundamental concept that in the making of such deci- 
sions the “expert must always be on tap, never—almost—never on 
top.” The community organizer, whose primary client, it may be said, 
is the whole community, faces this problem in more acute and potent 
form than any of the rest of us, for he is dealing with powerful, dis- 
cordant forces that take even a longer time to become integrated, 
than do those in individuals and face-to-face groups. He has to be- 
lieve and to remember, constantly, that the community is the master 
of its own destiny; that it has the right to make its own mistakes; that 
it also has within itself a reservoir of infinitely varied insights and 
strengths of all its members, which must find outlet in the formula- 
tion and achievement of its own purpose, if the genius of democracy 
and its special values are to be conserved and fulfilled. 

It is when we turn to the methods and processes of community or- 
ganization, and the skills it requires, that the haze of uncertainty and 
ambiguity as to its relationship with generic social work becomes 
most difficult to dispel. This is not surprising, in view of the relatively 
brief time within which these problems have been subjected to sys- 
tematic study. There is, however, undoubtedly developing an ever 
widening acceptance of a basic concept of method and skill in this 
area of practice which identifies it positively with that which domi- 
nates other areas of social work, namely, the worker’s capacity to initi- 
ate and sustain a direct helping relationship with individual people 
and groups of people. The use of such method and skill is obviously 
modified and complicated by the fact that the individuals and groups 
with which the community organizer works are often representatives 
of other groups whom he may not directly or regularly meet, but of 
whose interests and feelings and purposes he must be alertly aware. 
But his relationship to those groups is, nevertheless, from this point 
of view, ultimately dependent most directly upon the way in which 
he uses himself in his relations with their individual representatives. 

There is, however, at least one historical and contemporary mani- 
festation of a contrary concept of what constitutes the basic process, 
method, and skill in community organization, which tends to sepa- 
rate and distinguish it from what we have described as generic social 
work practice. That is the concept which places heavy emphasis upon 
the methods and skills necessarily involved in research, administra- 
tion, planning, and interpretation, as factors in the professional 
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equipment of the community organizer. There is little doubt in my 
own mind that all these processes, in their best estate, involve not a 
little of the same self-awareness and sensitivity to others in a rela- 
tionship which we have described as the dominant attributes of sound 
method and skill in all social work. There is nothing inherently in- 
compatible between these skills and the basic skill of social work. But 
the danger signal, in relation to the question under discussion, must 
be hoisted, because of the way in which, in the literature as well as in 
practice, they are apparently separated and dissociated one from an- 
other. Research, planning, administration, and interpretation are 
frequently assumed to be concerned only with things, with facts, 
with ideas, rather than with people; they are made to appear as 
products of some sort of occult, private operation, apart from any 
process that goes on in relationship with others. Then they are 
made to assume such importance in the total equipment and activity 
of the community organizer as to overshadow the primary social 
work process, method, and skill of using one’s self in direct personal 
and group relations. They are thought to require an utterly differ- 
ent kind of person, subject to a different kind of discipline. 

Indeed, one writer has recently suggested that the primary skill 
of developing and using constructive individual and group relation- 
ships is so imperfectly understood and is so largely dependent upon 
inherent personal quality rather than professional discipline, that 
what we have called the secondary skills and responsibilities of re- 
search, administration, planning, and interpretation must continue, 
apparently, to determine the major equipment of the community 
organizer. Yet the same writer remarks that the development of the 
professional process of community organization in social work has 
placed increasing emphasis, “‘not upon the attainment of immediate 
objectives, but upon methods of strengthening the intergroup 
process.” * How is that “intergroup process” going to be strengthened, 
through professional intervention, except by the disciplined com- 
mand of one’s professional self in direct relationships with indi- 
viduals and groups? 

In summary, then, I conclude, that community organization prac- 
tice is social work practice, that its practitioners can share in the de- 
velopment of a single profession of social work, on three conditions: 
(1) if and when their focal concerns and their primary objectives re- 
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late always to the development and guidance of the process by which 
people find satisfying and fruitful social relationships, and not to 
the attainment of specific, preconceived products or forms of rela- 
tionship; (2) if and when these objectives are sought consistently 
through the realization of a democratic philosophy and faith which 
respects the right and the responsibility of communities, as of in- 
dividuals, to create their own satisfying relationships, and to use those 
relationships to their own chosen ends; and (3) if and when the 
basic processes, methods, and skills that are demanded and employed 
in actual practice are those that inhere in the worker's capacity to 
initiate and sustain a helping, not a controlling, relationship with 
individuals and groups. 

All of this demands extraordinary faith—faith in people, in their 
capacity, individually and in the mass, to discover and to fulfill their 
own needs, and, above all, faith in a helping process itself, as a me- 
dium through which people individually, in groups, in intergroup 
relationships, and in the mass, can, if they will, discover their own 
purposes and powers, face their actual alternatives, appraise their 
potential consequences, and muster their resources to choose and 
achieve their own appropriate ends. It requires, also, the kind of 
faith and the kind of feeling that finds its highest satisfaction in 
facilitating the achievement of others rather than in the exercise 
of personal power. It demands faith, also, that progress in a demo- 
cratic society must have democratic roots as well as democratic trunk 
and branches. 

This is the faith on which social work as an integral whole is 
founded, and which it has justified by works of unquestioned validity 
and significance in our society. If community organization actually 
demands and expresses that same faith in its daily operations, it is, 
indeed, a part—a vital, constructive part—of social work practice. 
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THE SOCIAL INTERGROUP WORK 
PROCESS 


By Wilber I. Newstetter 


IN A DISCUSSION OF THE SOCIAL INTERGROUP WORK PROCESS certain as- 
sumptions may be made: 

1. Social process is essentially the psychic interaction that takes 
place between people in connection with adjustive efforts of group 
and communal living. These adjustive efforts include man’s attempt 
to satisfy his basic biological and personal needs in conformity with 
the cultural atmosphere of social life. These adjustive efforts include 
man’s attempt as an individual to rise above the biological level 
and to live harmoniously in relation to the culture of which he is a 
dynamic part. These adjustive efforts also include man’s attempt to 
modify this culture from time to time as a more suitable climate in 
which he may live a personally satisfying life. 

These adjustive efforts likewise include collective man’s attempt, 
that is, the community’s and society’s attempt, to meet community 
needs, such as a reliable system of law, order, protection, health, 
housing, division of labor, education, transportation, recreation, wel- 
fare, and religious expression. The democratic community also needs 
provision for the learning of codperation, participation, delegation 
of responsibility and authority, accountability. These are all needs 
which have to be satisfied, or the community and society will collapse, 
leaving a condition in which individual man would find it difficult 
if not impossible to satisfy his personal needs. 

Just as an individual cannot exist apart from the reasonable satis- 
faction of certain biological and personal needs, so also a community 
and a society cannot exist unless the collective and corporate needs 
are adequately satisfied. These two aspects of social adjustive effort, 
provide the two foci about which the mutual seeking and mutual be- 
coming of the social process revolve. 

2. The nature and quality of any specific instance of social process 
are affected by the objectives, knowledge, methods, techniques, and 
philosophies of those who are parties to that process. In a sense, the 
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process may be viewed as the result of the application of methods and 
techniques as well as of the other factors, such as the component 
parts of the immediate situation and, particularly, the existing rela- 
tionships of the parties to the process. 

3. There is a core of indispensable and communicable knowledge 
which, when directed toward the specifically defined purposes of 
social work, and when disciplined by the use of consistent social work 
methods and techniques applied in a defined role, constitute the 
professional practice of social work. 

4. A social process, such as some specific effort in community or- 
ganization and planning, becomes a social work process in the tech- 
nical sense when: (1) the objectives are social work objectives; (g) 
the process is being consciously effected by a person selected or ac- 
cepted by the groups involved, whose professional capacity is pri- 
marily that of bringing the disciplines of social work knowledge and 
methods to bear on the problem. 

5. It follows that many community organization and planning 
efforts do not qualify as social work processes with respect to one or 
both of these delineating factors. 

6. We can agree to such broad definitions of community organi- 
zation as have been so ably stated by Walter Pettit, Wayne McMillen, 
Arthur Dunham, Leonard Mayo, Arlien Johnson, and others. For 
our purposes we shall assume that there are three discernible processes 
in the field of community organization, at least two of which—the 
educational and promotional process and administrative process on 
the interagency level—are not peculiar to social work, but in which 
every agency from the local to the international level is, of necessity, 
engaged. The process to which my attention is directed is, in my 
judgment, probably unique as a potential part of social work prac- 
tice, but it is only one of the three processes which we may identify 
as a part of community organization and planning. 

7. Only a person with professional qualifications for social work 
practice would be able to use methods which would permit us to 
identify the resulting process as a social work process. 

In the social group work process, there are two purposes to which 
the adjustive efforts are primarily directed: (1) the meeting of per- 
sonal needs of particular individuals through voluntary group asso- 
ciation; and (2) the meeting of community or societal needs. The 
emphasis is directed toward mutually satisfactory interpersonal rela- 
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tions between the members of the given group through which the 
individuals may satisfy their need for social adjustment, develop- 
ment, and growth, on the one hand; and through which at the same 
time certain basic community needs may be met, such as the need for 
people to codperate, to learn the accepted values represented by that 
community, and to learn to participate in the process of modifying 
and creating social value in the indispensable community processes 
of coéperating, adjusting to division of labor, learning social re- 
sponsibility, accountability, delegation of authority, and the like. 

It is intended that individuals should use group life to satisfy in- 
dividual, personal needs; but it is also intended that there should 
be a dividend to society in this process, and that individuals should 
learn to articulate themselves in an effective relationship to other 
eroups which compose the community. It is also intended that this 
group shall learn to participate responsibly in the community 
process of relating themselves to other groups while furthering the 
social action which seems to them important in the process of ful- 
filling, modifying, and creating community values. 

The social worker’s role is one of employing social work knowl- 
edge, methods, and techniques in meeting personal and community 
needs through the group. This results in what we term the “‘social 
group work process.”’ It is important to note that there are forms of 
work with groups which center primarily on only one of these two 
basic objectives. For example, there are significant efforts in which 
the process revolves primarily around meeting the personal needs 
of particular individuals. Some of these efforts are termed “group 
therapy”; others may be more properly called “work with indi- 
viduals in groups.” These put the great preponderance of effort on 
bringing about personality change, or concentrate on helping to 
meet personal need. The emphasis is on only one of the two foci, 
although it may be assumed that in a general way this in itself rep- 
resents fulfillment of a community need. 

There are other notable and fruitful efforts in working with 
groups without equal focus on particular individuals. The educa- 
tional campaigns and meetings connected with the abolition of child 
labor, the promotion of fair employment practices and concepts, 
the open forum and group discussion centering on various social 
issues are among the more important. These efforts we do not under- 
stand, important as they are, as typical instances of social group work 
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process, any more than we understand the former to be. Here again 
the overwhelming emphasis is rightly on only one focus. 

Both types of process are examples of social process. In both of 
them the worker employs some methods that are also employed in 
the other. Both represent work with groups. However, it is only when 
we find the combined and consistent and balanced pursuit of both 
of these objectives—meeting personal needs of particular individuals 
and specific community needs—that we have what I call social group 
work, 

There are certainly other valid definitions, but they do not de- 
part too far from this basic conception; and the role of social worker 
in this process is clearly that of a disciplined enabler. As much as pos- 
sible of the responsibility for the process, the activities of the group, 
and the results is carried by the members of the group. The profes- 
sional practitioner shares an appropriate responsibility. The com- 
munity and society insist upon this. 

It is well to point out that one of the methods by which the mem- 
bers of the group and society are enabled to benefit directly through 
the process of group interaction so that individual growth and social 
results are simultaneously accomplished, is by helping the group to 
relate itself to other community groups in such a way that the in- 
dividuals benefit and the community benefits. It is because of com- 
munity benefit that the community and the society commission and 
sanction this kind of effort, and that persons who may become pro- 
ficient in the art of performing this definite service may be classified 
as professional in the learned and responsible sense. 

It is also to be noted that while each one of these group members 
may be representative of some other group or groups, he is not there 
primarily in such capacity. It is not the adjustmental relations be- 
tween these groups of which our group members are representative 
that constitutes one of the two foci in this process of social group 
work, but rather the adjustmental relations between the individuals 
themselves. This is an important distinction, as we shall see when 
we examine the concept of social intergroup work. 

The first focus in the social intergroup work process deals with 
the adjustmental relations between groups and not the personal 
needs of the members of the intergroup who are primarily representa- 
tives of some group or groups. The need, therefore, is not primarily 
that of particular individuals for adjusting themselves to other in- 
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dividuals; it is the need of groups in a given community to maintain 
mutually satisfying relations with other groups. In the social group 
work process one main focus is in terms of the interpersonal rela- 
tions of group members. Here, this is important only as a means to 
an end, the end being the relations between the groups. 

The second focus is again related to meeting community and so- 
cietal needs, but it may be defined as specific social goals selected 
and accepted by the groups involved, such as, for example, child wel- 
fare service, family welfare service, recreation, housing, fair employ- 
ment practices, and the like. In other words, this process is directed 
toward the adjustmental relations between the groups in terms of 
some specific social goal. There is no real accomplishment in this 
process, no matter how well adjusted and related the individuals may 
become with respect to each other, unless and until the adjustmental 
relations between groups are furthered in terms of the selected goal. 
No matter how well adjusted to each other the individuals become 
through the social process in the intergroup, such results, although 
important, are to be judged unfruitful from the intergroup work 
point of view unless the adjustmental relations between the members 
of the groups in their routine contacts are actually improved in terms 
of the specific selected and accepted goals. 

For example, representatives from groups such as unions, manage- 
ment, racial and religious groups, participating in an intergroup work 
process in which the selected social goal is fair employment practices, 
are not effective in achieving this goal unless, on the one hand, they 
are instrumental in bringing about employment of members of the 
racial and religious groups involved by members of the manage- 
ment group; and, on the other hand, they bring about active union 
membership of these employees. This points to two crucial aspects 
of the social intergroup work process: (1) there must be mutually 
satisfactory relations between all members of the groups in their con- 
tacts involving the selected social goal; and (2) what we call the “from 
and to” between the groups responsibly represented, and their rep- 
resentatives. At the latter point a great proportion of these efforts 
break down. A responsible relationship is one in which there is 
response. Irresponsible participation of individuals too often results 
in adjustment between the individuals in terms of social goals, but it 
does not accomplish the real purposes which are to be expected from 
such a process. Where the “from and to” of the groups and their rep- 
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resentatives in the intergroup become weak, we have a situation of 
representative irresponsibility, the result of which usually eventuates 
in a condition more nearly described by the social group work situa- 
tion than by the social intergroup work one. We have seen this hap- 
pen time and time again when social group workers have attempted 
to deal with “house councils’’ and where over a period of time the 
responsible relations to the groups represented are not maintained 
and effectively developed; finally, the intergroup is used by the in- 
dividual members primarily to meet individual and _ personal 
needs. 

The role of the worker in the intergroup work process is to bring 
social work methods to bear on the attainment of the goals selected 
by the groups. The worker is primarily in the role of an enabler 
and not a “doer,” as are so many people operating in the field of 
community organization. We are agreed that there are aspects of 
community organization where the worker rightfully assumes pri- 
marily the role of a “doer.’”’ This is necessary under many conditions 
of social welfare administration. Such a role, however, would be as 
out of place in social intergroup work, as it is in social casework 
practice, and in social group work practice. 

Someone is going to say that processes are not aimed at goals. I 
think it can be demonstrated that they are. There is no point to them 
if they are not. One kind of process is developed because it is pre- 
sumed to be more effective than some other kind of process in attain- 
ing certain ends. I should like to challenge the idea that the worker’s 
responsibility is only on the side of process, and that the clientele 
takes all the responsibility for outcome. In my judgment, since every 
social process involves mutual seeking and mutual becoming, the 
responsibility must be shared. The client, or the group members, or 
the intergroup and groups involved must coperate in, and share 
responsibility for, the appropriate social work process; while the 
worker, by virtue of the fact that he employs one rather than an- 
other kind of method, cannot avoid sharing some of the respon- 
sibility for the results. 

The specific functions of the social worker practicing social inter- 
group work may be divided into seven categories: 

A. Broad general functions: 


1. To understand: the individual representatives, the groups repre- 
sented, the adjustmental relations between representatives, the 
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adjustmental relations between groups, the intergroup, and the 
wide geographical and/or otherwise pertinent communities and 
groups 

To assist in the selection, creation, modification, and discard of 
specific social goals 


. To further the development of mutually satisfactory relations 


between groups represented in the intergroup, in terms of the 
selected social goals 


. To enable the intergroup to form, to function, and, if need be, 


to disband 


. To develop and maintain suitable adjustmental relations as a 


professional person with the intergroup, the groups represented, 
with the group representatives, and with such other groups or in- 
dividuals as are pertinent to social intergroup work process ob- 
jectives 


. To enable the ‘‘from and to,” which is the life line of the social 


intergroup work process 
To act as resource person for the intergroup and the groups and 
the individual representatives 


. To interpret the worker’s functions 
. To help intergroup members, within the limits of the worker’s 


competence, to face personal problems, only in so far as they relate 
to serious blocking of the intergroup work process. 


B. Dealing with the groups to be represented in the intergroup: 


1. 


To enable the group to participate in identifying the social prob- 
lem and in selecting the social goal or goals 

To enable the group to select suitable representatives or dele- 
gates 


. To enable the group to identify and examine their own interest 


in relation to the social problem or goals visualized and that of 
the wider community or society as well; this may include sug- 
gesting other groups to be involved 


. To discuss and interpret the role of the actual or proposed inter- 


group to the group 
To interpret other groups to be represented in the intergroup 


. To interpret the function of the agency that is making the 


worker’s services available, if that is not the intergroup 
. To interpret the functions of the worker 


C. Dealing with each representative in regard to his functioning in the 
intergroup: 


1. 


As group representative 
a. To enable the intergroup member to establish and maintain 
a responsible relation with the group or groups he is pre- 
sumably representative of (type 3), or is officially representing 
(type 1 and 2) as delegate or representative 
b. To help each intergroup member to function responsibly, 
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that is, to understand, accept, delimit, and perform his role 
as group representative 

c. To help him understand the other intergroup members, the 
groups they represent, and the nature of the process in which 
he is engaged 

d. To help him establish and maintain mutually satisfactory 
relations with the other representatives and the worker 

e. To help the representative to gain or lose status in the inter- 
group 

f. To enable him to present and represent his group viewpoint 
adequately 


2. As intergroup member 


a. In general, to enable him to understand, accept, and perform 
his role as intergroup member, consistent with his role as 
group representative 

b. To share in the responsibility of the intergroup to develop 
its functions, structure, and operating practices 

c. To enable him to carry his specific responsibility as officer of 
the intergroup, chairman or member of a committee, or rep- 
resentative of the intergroup in some other group 

d. To help him to identify any purely personal opinion as such, 
or as the viewpoint of some group other than the one he is 
presumed to represent 


D. Dealing with each representative in relation to his functioning in his 
group or groups: 


1. 


9° 


or 


6. 


To help him understand his group or groups 

To enable him to help his group identify and examine their own 
interest in the social problem or goals visualized, but at the same 
time, that of other groups as well as of the community in general 
and of society; and to act and react responsibly 

To enable him to interpret other groups represented in the inter- 


group 


. To enable the group through the representatives to interact with 


the other groups represented in the intergroup, in terms of the 
social goals 

In emergencies to substitute for and supplement the representa- 
tive, or to enable the representative to make adequate provision 
for any unavoidable absence 

To enable the representative to be informed of action taken in 
his absence and to act accordingly 


E. Dealing with the intergroup as a whole, or its constituted parts, such 
as committees: 


1. 


2. 


To help it relate to other groups or individuals in the geographi- 
cal or wide community 
To enable it to discover, modify, and discard specific social goals 
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3. To help it develop suitable structure and operating practices to 
implement its goals, and to evaluate its accomplishment from 
time to time 

4. To help it determine and modify its membership basis, the num- 
ber and the scope of groups involved 

5. To enable it to develop and to contain a group bond of strength 
sufficient only to maintain its operations adequately 

6. To interpret the workey’s function and that of the agency making 
services available, if that is not the intergroup itself 

7. To interpret constantly the intergroup’s function 

8. To serve as resource person, and to enable certain administrative 
functions to be performed, such as minutes, agenda, arrange- 
ments, notifications, etc. 

F. Dealing with groups not represented in the intergroup, but related to 
its activities and purpose: 

1. To help a designated person represent, or in certain circumstances 
actually to represent, the intergroup 

2. To interpret the intergroup, its purposes, its activities, and its pro- 
posals to other groups 

G. Dealing with the agency that makes his services available, if that is not 
the intergroup itself: 

1. To interpret the intergroup and its program 

2. To help the agency see the limitations of its relation to the inter- 


group 


Generally speaking, the role of the worker is specifically: (1) to en- 
able the intergroup to develop suitable structure and operating prac- 
tices to attain the achievement of the social goals selected; (2) to 
enable individuals in the intergroup to function adequately both 
with respect to the activities of the intergroup and with respect to 
the groups they are representing or are representative of; and (3) 
to enable the groups represented to participate appropriately in 
the process. 

We may visualize at least three types of intergroup. In type 1 the 
members are the official delegates of their group, are instructed, and 
voting action is thus restricted. In type 2 the members are official rep- 
resentatives of their groups but are more or less free to take re- 
sponsible action within limitations which the representatives them- 
selves impose. In type 3 the members are merely representative of 
certain groups. Often described as “influential people,” or as people 
with a “contribution” to make, they are usually not designated or 
selected by the groups which they represent but are selected by some 
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person or some group for a given purpose related to the intergroup 
or its functioning. Sometimes these persons are selected by work- 
ers of the agency which is seeking to organize the intergroup. 

These types vary with respect to potentialities for maintaining 
the lifeline of the intergroup work process, namely, for the “from 
and to” between the intergroups and the groups involved. Type 1 
is an intergroup with a partially insured ‘‘from and to”; type 2 is a 
group with a nominal “from and to”; while type 3 is a group with 
only a potential “from and to.’”” No one of these types appears to be 
inherently “better” than the others. Many intergroups are combina- 
tions of types. No intergroup can be made up of just individuals. This 
would be a group rather than an intergroup. 

In type 3 it is sometimes hard to develop the “response”’ in re- 
sponsibility. In fact, many workers fail to realize that this is even 
essential. The result frequently is that the intergroup does not 
function as such, but primarily as a group. This is disastrous time 
and again. 

Nothing that is allowed to go under the name of social work prac- 
tice should permit or encourage “individuals” to remain as mere 
individuals in the intergroup situation. It seems to me that the in- 
dividual has no social significance apart from responsible group 
functioning; and that, except to its own members, the group has 
no social significance apart from responsible community functioning. 

It is important to note that I am not using the word “group” as 
synonymous with the word “agency.” A council of social agencies, 
in my opinion, needs to be balanced by wider representation of 
groups other than social agencies. And these groups need to be re- 
sponsibly represented. 

Let us look more closely at the functions of the social worker in 
intergroup work, and let us examine briefly the so-called “how” of 
things. Here are two examples from student records of some simple 
ways in which the “from and to” was consciously developed: 


At a meeting of one of the clubs which I was attending as an observer and 
resource person, one of the members made a suggestion which involved 
modifying the social goal of the intergroup. The president of the club, who 
was also the club’s representative in the intergroup, asked me to deal with 
the suggestion. There had been little “from and to” between the inter- 
group and the group, so I used this as an opportunity to suggest that the 
whole club discuss the member's proposal, and instruct their representa- 
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tive regarding the presentation of their conclusions at the next meeting of 
the intergroup. 


And again: 


In a meeting of the intergroup, there was discussion regarding a name for 
the newspaper, the production of which was then the social goal. This 
reached an impasse, and I did not encourage the achievement of a solu- 
tion by the intergroup in order that the issue might be a tool in encour- 
aging the development of “from and to.” I suggested that this question be 
referred back to the clubs for discussion and that their recommendations 
be brought to the intergroup at its next meeting. 


Now let us take a look at the activities of the social worker in 
intergroup work in another one of the functions mentioned above: 
“working with a representative in regard to his functioning in the 
intergroup, as an intergroup member.” In this case, the student’s 
record says: 


“I’m on so many committees, I don’t know whether I’m coming or go- 
ing,” was the complaint of the new chairman of the Recreation Committee 
of the Kingsbury Community Council in his first conference with the 
worker. The worker asked if there were some way she could help him so 
he would not be so rushed, and he said he felt that she could. He said he 
did not know why he had been appointed, except that he did know a lot 
of people since he had lived in the Kingsbury district all his life. 

The worker was faced with the job of helping to build a lay committee 
since the previous committee had consisted largely of professionals, and 
was not able to do a successful grass roots job. The chairman expressed 
some insecurity at the outset as to his ability to function as chairman. Yet 
he had real ability, was a dentist who had worked hard for his education. 
Moreover, he had been active in politics and had attempted fifteen years 
ago to buck the machine and get elected on an independent ticket. A 
Negro, he had many patients from various racial and religious groups. In 
campaigning he had called on almost every family in the neighborhood. 
During the war he was one of three on the ward’s draft board. 

The first two meeting dates—first of the subcommittee and then of the 
committee itself—were set by the worker after conferring with the chair- 
man. The worker then went to see him to report on the contacts she had 
made and to discuss with him the actual plan for the subcommittee meet- 
ing. She said it was his job to preside at the meeting, until such time as 
there was a chairman for the group. “Oh, I’m not so good at presiding at 
meetings,” he said with hesitancy; after a pause he added, “but I guess I've 
got to learn to do that sometime.” The worker said she thought this would 
be a good opportunity, and he knew most of the people personally. 

Two days later, however, in a conference about the approaching meet- 
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ing, he said, “Oh, I thought the meeting was next week.” The worker re- 
minded him that he was referring to the committee itself, skipping the 
subcommittee meeting which was to be held first. He said he had another 
meeting that night at his club and was disturbed that there were so many 
meetings. He said his doctor was telling him to do less. Then he said he 
would try to get to the subcommittee meeting. 

The worker reviewed what the meeting would hope to accomplish and 
discussed the problem of the leadership of this subcommittee. The specific 
problem was one of how a chairman could be obtained so that the group 
could immediately assume more responsibility for its own self-direction. 
The chairman conceded he could get there at 8:30 and leave at 9:30, the 
meeting having been set for 8:00 on the one night he had no office hours. 

On Monday the worker reported to the chairman, as prearranged, on 
contacts she had made. She gave the chairman a list of people whom she 
had contacted, and their addresses, and checked those persons who had 
agreed to come. “Most of the folks already know what the meeting is 
about, then?” the chairman asked the worker. The worker replied, “Yes,” 
and that she had told each one what her function was, what the committee 
was attempting to do, and the nature of the contribution that each one 
could make. Moreover, she had asked what each one thought about the 
problem. 

The worker asked the chairman whether he thought it would be neces- 
sary for him to state the purpose of the meeting, even though the worker 
had stated it to each one individually, since there would be a few new ones 
present, and it would be good to have the group hear the purpose all to- 
gether. “Oh, yes, you have to do that every chance you get,” the chairman 
said. Then the worker suggested that the chairman lead the discussion so 
that the group would have an opportunity to state the specific purpose 
and to agree on what they want to work for. Then they could consider 
what the jobs are, and what they need to do to reach their goal. The worker 
reported to the chairman the several approaches that had been suggested 
by the persons whom she had contacted. The chairman picked up the most 
popular one—that a petition be circulated—and said this was the way he 
thought we needed to work. The worker suggested that these ideas as to 
method be brought out again from the people present that night. She said 
she would speak only if some of the relevant ideas of people who were in- 
terested but unable to be present, were not otherwise brought out. Then 
she would submit these. The group would actually decide on the methods 
to be used. 

The worker and chairman tentatively outlined the four jobs which 
needed to be done. The chairman said he thought a committee of three 
would be good to work on each of these jobs. The worker said that was a 
fine idea, it would give almost everyone something to do. The chairman 
said, yes, and then they would be more interested. The worker then sug- 
gested combining the two ideas they had had about selecting leadership: 
have people volunteer for the jobs they wanted to help with, and have the 
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chairman appoint a chairman for each of the jobs. Then the four or more 
chairmen could constitute a steering committee to whom the worker would 
be responsible until such time as the group knew itself well enough to 
elect officers. This would eliminate the fears of the worker and the chair- 
man that the one person whom he might appoint as chairman would not 
be acceptable to everyone and would alienate some; or that the person 
might not be adequate for the whole task. The chairman seemed pleased 
with this suggestion and relieved that the outlook for the progress of the 
committee was brighter. He seemed to have found a better sense of direc- 
tion, which the worker felt too. He turned to her and, smiling, said, “I do 
believe I’ll have to clean your teeth for you some day, this is working out 
so well.” 


From the preceding enumerations of functions, as well as from 
simple illustrations of “how,” it appears that the “what” and the 
“how’—ends and means—are really inseparable in professional prac- 
tice; that they are really combined in what could be described as pro- 
fessional methods. It seems to me that here we have something that 
is basically akin to the methods of social casework, or social group 
work; something that meets the criteria of social work practice and 
entitles the process which is the result in part of the use of these 
methods to be classified as social work practice. 

When the essential task in response to specific invitation, or ac- 
cepted offer of service, is to enable groups through their own rep- 
resentatives to determine specific social goals, to enable groups to 
plan coédperatively for the achievement of these goals, and to obtain 
unity of responsible action and interaction in their achievement; 
when the quality of the relations between groups is just as important 
a consideration as the specific social goals pursued; when the role of 
the social worker is primarily a disciplined enabling job in the area 
of intergroup relations; when the worker feels that his role, while 
doing all of this, is at the same time to give equal emphasis to com- 
munity need by helping groups to identify the wider community in- 
terest in the social goal, and to enable the intergroup to include rep- 
resentatives from all groups who have a stake in the specific social 
goal, then I suggest that we need the application of social work meth- 
ods which will produce the social intergroup work process. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PROMOTIONAL 
PROCESS IN COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


By Lester B. Granger 


WALKING IS AN ACTIVITY ENGAGED IN by every physically normal human 
being. And yet, if anyone of us should be asked how we walk—what 
specific muscular and nervous processes are involved in the act of 
walking—there is not one of us who could give the answer. This 
simple instinctive act not only involves so many complex inter- 
actions of the human body that it defies description, but it has been 
engaged in for so long without conscious thinking that we take the 
act itself for granted without understanding it. 

The same thing is true of community organization, especially in 
its educational and promotional phases. In the comparatively few 
years during which community organization has been recognized as 
a specific professional function, we have come to understand that 
it is inaccurate to speak of the community organization agency in 
the strict sense and that rather than an agency classification, com- 
munity organization is a social work process engaged in at one time 
or another by practically every agency operating in the social wel- 
fare and planning field. It is a matter of program emphasis and not 
program monopoly that produces the classification. So, small and 
large agencies, casework, social group work, and health organiza- 
tions, all at one time or another are concerned with educating the 
community to full realization of the existence of a social need and 
with organizing that community to take steps to serve the need. But 
most of these steps have been taken almost instinctively on a common- 
sense basis rather than with full awareness of what processes are in- 
volved and how the community responds to the specific application 
of this or that community organization method. 

However, if we are to learn to “walk” with greater speed and 
more directly to our goal, it is necessary for us to understand more 
exactly what goes into the operation which we are carrying on. In 
this respect it is helpful to look with special care at the interpretive 
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and publicity programs of agencies which have either been organized 
in fairly recent years or which are working in fields where public 
interest has been greatly intensified during the last decade. This is 
true, for instance, of tuberculosis and cancer. It is especially true of 
polio and heart programs. The kind of concentrated attention which 
the Federal and state governments have been directing to maternal 
and infant care, the prolonged examination of social legislation pro- 
grams developing from the original Roosevelt messages on social 
security and old age assistance—all this has accelerated social agency 
operations in these fields as well. From a study of the growth of 
the agencies concerned with these areas of need, and from step-by-step 
analysis of the increase in public support and in the efficiency of 
agency programs dependent upon that support, we are able now to 
come to certain definite conclusions regarding the educational and 
promotional process in community organization. 

We know, first of all, that the American public is inclined to be 
unselective and undiscriminating in its response to social appeals 
except on the basis of current disaster situations, or the emotional 
overlay of the problem. Lynching is a horrible manifestation of the 
worst of our antisocial nature, and the public, therefore, responds 
energetically to an appeal to stamp out lynching. Tuberculosis has 
been dramatized as the “‘great white plague” over a long number 
of years, dating back to the period when lack of scientific knowledge 
made the malady mysterious and, thereby, more fearsome. Heart 
disease is less dramatic. Cancer is a “quieter” form of affliction. Mal- 
nutrition and the deaths resulting from it have been considered 
“acts of God” to be endured patiently and without demonstrative 
resistance. Only within our generation has the public in general 
been made aware of the close connection between malnutrition and 
bad housing and death from tuberculosis, and that awareness is the 
result of patient, unremitting, and skillful education by the agencies 
working in this field. 

Thus it can be seen that the first step in community organization 
is education, involving the development of a general community 
aWareness of the nature of the problem, and a definition of its out- 
lines with an indication of the special interests which the general 
public has in it. The American Heart Association has been in existence 
for not more than twenty-five years, and yet through the journals, 
pamphlets, and leaflets published by the Association, its emphasis 
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on the social, economic, and mental aspects of cardiac prob. 
lems, its exhibit materials and educational conferences, its sponsor- 
ship of research and development of subordinate groups to investi- 
gate special phases of heart disease—through all these methods, the 
American Heart Association has been able to impress its message 
upon the attention of the American public to a remarkable extent, 
The American Cancer Society has corralled public attention through 
its nation-wide annual drives. The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has accomplished the same end through the establishment of 
a tremendously large number of local affiliations in more than two 
thousand communities. Here we have three different types of organi- 
zation—the one depending upon research and publication of its find- 
ings; another, upon national financial campaigns; and the third, upon 
a network of local groups—but all of them succeeding by one means 
or another in capturing the attention of the American public for 
their areas of special concern. 

While public attention is being caught and held, there must also 
proceed concurrently the careful and scientific organization of the 
body of knowledge on the subject. The public interest is notoriously 
fluctuating unless it has something solid on which to hold. Three 
decades ago, antituberculosis programs were stimulated by the slogan 
“Consumption Is Curable.” It was the reassuring note lightening a 
message of horror which lifted the courage and intensified the de- 
termination of the public to stamp out “the great white plague.” 
Misery too long advertised without accompanying instructions for 
its eradication tends, in the long run, to be accepted by the public 
as something to be endured because it cannot be avoided. Thus the 
next move in the educational process is to identify and outline the 
positive steps which the public or its agencies must take in order 
to solve the problem which has been advertised. I am especially con- 
scious of this need because in the field of race relations, with which 
the National Urban League is engaged, public interest has often 
been stultified and discouraged by the note of profound hopeless- 
ness sounded by those who protest against racial hatred and discrim- 
ination. When we emphasize that a thing has been done, we assure 
the public that it can be done again and again until the need for 
doing it has departed. 

Thus education is directed, not only at developing public aware- 
ness of the need for action, but also at informing the public as to 
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what action specifically is necessary and is most likely to be effective. 
When these ends have been accomplished, the educational process 
as such can be said to have been largely completed. The next step 
is that of promotion. 

Promotional activities in community organization are too often 
undertaken while subject to two fatal handicaps. The one is incom- 
pletion or misdirection of the educational process; the other is in- 
complete knowledge of community attitudes, a knowledge which 
can be made complete only by careful analysis of the forces which 
are potentially for or against execution of the program. The national 
drive for health security, for medical insurance, has been slowed 
down considerably and unforgivably by failure on the part of its 
early leaders to analyze and understand the attitudes within the 
medical profession. Any form of health insurance depends, in the 
last degree, upon wholehearted support by an overwhelming majority 
of medical practitioners. Medical men are notorious for conserva- 
tive attitudes on economic and social, as well as professional, ques- 
tions, and yet a gigantic drive was planned and tentatively initiated 
without sufficient effort to take the medical profession into con- 
fidence and to resolve, first of all, the grave and usually honest doubts 
which medical practitioners entertain regarding the entrance of ‘“‘the 
State” into the field of private medical practice. Thus, in recent 
years, steps have had to be retraced slowly and painfully in order 
to build within the medical profession itself a solid core of support 
—from conservatives rather than from professional liberals—for 
planned state responsibility in the field of medical care. 

Such problems are all too common in social work. It is significant 
that the greatest progress toward effective community organization 
has been made in those areas where there is the least evidence of 
vested interest in the form of groups organized for action in those 
fields. ‘The areas of Negro need in which the National Urban League 
has worked most freely and with least community opposition have 
been in industrial relations, vocational guidance, and neighborhood 
organization. For there are no other agencies on the national or 
local level equipped effectively to place Negroes in industrial and 
business jobs, to guide Negro youth toward wise choice of their 
careers, to organize Negro neighborhoods so as to develop indigenous 
and responsible leadership, and to promote better civic understand- 
ing and performance. When the League moves into the field of la- 
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bor relations, it is apt to encounter, if not the resistance, at least the 
suspicious aloofness of labor leadership which is jealous of its author. 
ity, fearful of subversion of that authority, and uncertain about the 
motives of a “bunch of social workers butting into labor business,” 
These suspicions and hostilities are usually eliminated after attitudes 
have been identified, questions have been answered, and mutual 
confidence has been attained. But, in contrast, industrial employers 
who are harassed with personnel problems affected by race are apt 
to welcome the services of an outside agency which speaks the em- 
ployer’s as well as the worker’s language and shows that it knows its 
business. 

The Urban League finds it easy to talk about the principles of 
good housing for all the people, but when steps to attain that hous- 
ing contravene the purposes of profit interest groups, threaten to 
change the racial character of a given neighborhood, or run into 
the cross fire of opposing citizen interests, the League finds that 
principles constitute one thing and practice something entirely dif- 
ferent. Thus, in organizing the community for social action, it must 
be remembered that frequently all the community cannot be or- 
ganized, and a choice, therefore, must be made as to with which 
groups the agency will work. It must be remembered, also, that even 
when over-all community support is essential, the cells of hidden 
or open resistance must be located and either isolated or dissolved 
before the organizing process can gain its full momentum. 

Next in the promotional process are the discovery, the training, 
and the disciplining of leadership forces. Every community organi- 
zation worker is familiar with the “Sentimental Susies’’ and the 
“Hysterical Harrys” of social action. These worthy and well-meaning 
souls are the first to appear in response to a clarion call. ‘They are 
the battle-scarred veterans of many community battles, and their 
prior appearance on the scene is the most effective known deterrent 
to later recruitment of leaders. And yet the emotional drive of these 
social enthusiasts has its value. Their unquestioned zeal must be put 
to work. A nice judgmental question, therefore, is involved in the 
handling of the “emotionalists” among the leadership forces. They 
are more valuable for purposes of social legislation, as a rule, than 
for any other purpose. They lobby by correspondence and buttonhole- 
hooking; they attend and address mass meetings; they are the ideal 
recruits for pressure purposes. 
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But aside from these, there must be discovered and developed 
leaders among the average-citizen type of supporter. For it is the 
average citizens, in the long run, who will determine the success 
or failure of social action. They must be introduced to the language 
of the cause. ‘They must be indoctrinated with the thinking which 
the language expresses. They must be known to each other, so that 
they work in concert and with a fair degree of mutual trust, in spite 
of differences of opinion on extraneous issues. 

And here is emphasized the need for indigenous leadership, 
whether of the state, the city, or the neighborhood. The American 
National Red Cross has learned this lesson so well that in spite of 
the fact that the Red Cross is a vast bureaucracy in most of its aspects, 
it has a hold on the affections of the community to an extent prob- 
ably not equaled by any other national social work organization. 
The National Infantile Paralysis Foundation has similarly made use 
of the native leadership devices through its March of Dimes, its 
local neighborhood benefit program, and the heart-tugging message 
carried by the crippled child known to his friends and neighbors. 

This is another way of saying that the social agency is effective in 
its community organization activities in the degree to which it assists 
the community in carrying forward a program, rather than carries 
the program itself. Millions of Americans who have contributed to 
the March of Dimes cannot name the agency which is the recipient 
of their contributions. It is not the National Infantile Paralysis 
Foundation which these dime-givers are supporting; it is the cause 
of relieving and healing the pathetic victims of a malign disease. 
They are rallying affectionately to the memory of a great American, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who personified, not only the blight of the 
disease itself, but also the deepest springs of courage with which the 
disease can be borne. Thus every contributor to the Foundation’s 
annual campaign feels to a greater or less degree that he is thereby 
healing a child and revering the memory of a beloved national leader. 

Let me cite one more example which demonstrates how a com- 
munity will act on its own when it resists the ready-made program 
proffered by a social agency. Near Atlanta, in 1943, a branch plant 
of the Bell Aircraft Company was under construction. Advance in- 
formation was received by the Urban League that no Negroes would 
be employed in the plant out of deference to a presumed Southern 
employment practice. The statement was made by plant representa- 
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tives that no trained Negroes were available. This was backed up 
with a declaration by public training officials in Atlanta that no 
interest in securing such training had been demonstrated by the 
Negro public. At this point, the Atlanta Urban League fell back 
on its community. Conferences were held with aggressive and influ- 
ential Negro leaders. The message was quietly carried throughout 
Atlanta via churches, clubs, and fraternal lodges. A citizens’ com- 
mittee was organized, with the Urban League in the background 
and active volunteers in the lead. Of course, indignation in the 
Negro community ran high, but indignation and traditional ges. 
tures of protest were not sufficient. Public opinion was channeled 
into a mass registration movement, and war training officials were 
subsequently confronted with the signed applications of more than 
five thousand Negro men and women for admission to training 
courses for jobs in the Bell bomber plant. On the basis of this 
presentation, the indifference or resistance of public officials was 
broken down. Training courses were instituted. Subsequently, Ne- 
groes were hired on production jobs in the plant and held those jobs 
until the end of the war. 

A dramatic announcement of the situation by the Urban League 
would not have been enough. Neither could the League, with all 
its board and staff members, have carried on this mass registration 
activity. The people had to feel that it was not only their cause, but 
their program. They responded to the advice of their minister, their 
ward leader, their favorite teacher, even the owner of their neigh- 
borhood barbershop. Here was a perfect example in microcosm of 
the educational and promotional processes of community organiza- 
tion. 

This meant comparative anonymity for the organizing agency. 
Few persons even in Atlanta appreciate the role played by the Urban 
League in this situation. And this is good, because the individuals 
who had the thrill of participating in a successful social action pro- 
gram and who received recognition of their leadership are all the 
more valuable, as a result, for other leadership responsibilities in 
the future. The spotlight must be foresworn by the organizing 
agency if its methods are to be effective and their results lasting. 
That agency which insists upon carrying the load of responsibility 
and being subsequently bedecked with the ribbons of public ap- 
preciation will find itself shortly in the position of an old Spanish- 
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American War veteran telling the story of his past exploits to an 
impatient new generation of veterans of the second World War. 

I have sought to describe something of the methods of community 
organization as learned in the National Urban League and from 
observations of successful agencies in other fields. There is nothing 
herein which is new or profound, for I have an iconoclastic convic- 
tion that many of us attempt too often to make a profound mystery 
of what is, after all, a simple common-sense professional operation. 
Community organization is a comparatively new term in social work, 
but it is an old practice of far greater age than our profession, and it 
is carried on in almost every phase of human living. The Cincinnati 
block organization plan established just after the beginning of the 
second World War was not a new process. It was merely a social 
work adaptation of a practice established by Tammany Hall in New 
York City back in the days of Boss Tweed. Supporters of present- 
day social legislation are striving frantically to learn the political 
strategy and develop the organized effectiveness of the real estate 
lobby of the old trust combines. It is not to our discredit that we 
have discovered nothing new. It is to our discredit if we fail to 
refine, improve upon, and make more effective the methods which 
we have borrowed from other fields for our own purposes. In our 
educational activities we must learn to use as efficiently as do those 
who oppose our purposes the tools which play upon the fear, love, 
and pride of the American public. We must recognize the differences 
between various American communities, geographical, social, and 
psychological. We must recognize that in the same community there 
are different socio-economic units which are themselves small com- 
munities. We must recognize, also, that a psychological or an eco- 
nomic link can join many communities which are widely separated 
in a geographical sense, but which are closely linked in their basic 
interests. Ihe educational approach on a national scale which gains 
converts in the industrial Middle West may frighten and develop 
hostility in the residents of the rural Southeast. An appeal addressed 
to the “American” type of thinking may fail to impress or may even 
alienate first or second generation new Americans. A message which 
is accepted readily by the white, Gentile, Protestant bulk of our 
population may fail entirely to impress members of this or that 
racial or religious or cultural minority. 

This brings us to the final point in a discussion of the educational 
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and promotional processes of community organization. Leadership 
which participates in the education and promotes the action to which 
community organization is addressed must be representative, in a 
cross-section sense, of the people affected. Our wartime civilian 
defense program was effective for this reason, and in those cities 
where it was not effective the reason could usually be ascribed to 
the failure to use representative leadership. Such cross-section selec- 
tion undoubtedly accentuates the difficulties of community organi- 
zation, but it certainly helps to guarantee effective and lasting results. 
And it is the result with which we are concerned, rather than with 
the difficulties, if we are to make community organization, in the 
professional social work meaning, a useful tool in the building of 
the American community. 
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GENERIC PRINCIPLES OF CASEWORK 
PRACTICE IN 1947 


By Kenneth L. M. Pray 


As MANY SPEAKERS AND WRITERS ON SOCIAL CASEWORK have pointed 
out—often with a rather obvious touch of nostalgia—there was a 
time not long ago when it would have been fairly easy to enumerate 
a set of generic principles which practically all social caseworkers 
would accept as forming the foundations of their own practice. There 
would have been differences of opinion as to the applicability of all 
these principles under all sorts of circumstances, or as to their re- 
spective and relative value in meeting different types of need. But as 
a comprehensive framework for the collective tasks of social case- 
work as a whole, they would have seemed adequate and serviceable. 

It is not so easy—indeed, it seems to me impossible—to make such 
a list today. Genuine and substantial differences of viewpoint have 
appeared, concerning not only what is truly basic and essential in 
social casework practice, but even what actually constitutes social 
casework practice itself, what is its role in society, and how, it is 
differentiated from other forms of service with which it comes into 
contact or with which it is continually associated. It is true, of course, 
that all these diversities have grown up within a persisting frame- 
work of broad underlying concepts upon which there is continuing 
agreement. The fact is, however, that with the development of in- 
creasing clarity and precision of technical insight and performance, 
the significance of certain technical specifics has vastly increased, and 
the significance of broad fundamentals in guidance of daily practice 
has relatively diminished. This necessitates a reformulation of gen- 
eric principles to incorporate more definitely all that seems basic and 
generic in the newly recognized and developed details of method and 
process. These new generalizations, therefore, inevitably differ ac- 
cording to the emerging differences in the weight given to specific 
factors by different workers or groups of workers. 

I shall define some of the generic principles that emerge from one 
concept of social casework’s role and of its basic process and method, 
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known commonly as the ‘functional approach,” differentiating these 
principles as clearly as I am able from those that seem to characterize 
the practice of casework governed by other definitely distinguishable 
and widely accepted concepts. It seems to me important to affirm 
at the beginning that this emergence and definition of even basic 
differences, far from representing a development to be feared or 
averted or reversed, gives welcome and promising evidence of real 
progress toward professional security and maturity, for it is the out- 
growth of growing technical insight and proficiency, which is the 
solid basis of professional development and achievement. The test 
of that maturity will not be in the early or even the ultimate unani- 
mous acceptance of any one of these viewpoints or concepts, but rather 
in the way we are able to deal with these differences, to acknowl. 
edge their existence, to examine them with open minds, to measure 
them in practice, to accept their challenge for the continual re. 
examination and re-evaluation of even our most cherished assump- 
tions, and then to integrate the real values of them all in a constantly 
advancing clarity and refinement of performance, not under group 
compulsion, but each according to his own responsible judgment. 

I have said that there is a broad base of agreement on which prac- 
tically all caseworkers have built the superstructure of their own 
practice and upon which all schools of social work now presumably 
build their programs of education in preparation for practice. For 
those who prize professional unity above all else, there must be real 
satisfaction in the breadth of that substantial foundation. In terms 
of definition, for instance, we could all probably agree that social 
casework is a process of dealing “directly and differentially with per- 
sons in need . . . individual by individual’; * and that social case- 
workers are dealing ‘‘with people who are experiencing some break- 
down in their capacity to cope unaided with their own affairs.” * We 
would agree, furthermore, that whether this breakdown be due pri- 
marily to external forces beyond the control of the individual, or 
to factors within the individual, “his [characteristic] way of respond- 
ing to his problem and his feeling about it will be decisive factors 
in his use of help,” * and that, therefore, social casework process, 
method, and skill involve, pre-eminently, a sensitive awareness of 
1 Charlotte Towle, “Social Case Work,” in Social Work Year Book 1947, ed. Russell H. 


Kurtz (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947), p. 478. 
2 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 
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these factors and discriminating reaction to them as they manifest 
themselves in the helping process. We would agree, too, that the dy- 
namic of this helping process depends vitally upon a relationship 
between client and worker which has in it the qualities of mutual 
confidence, respect, and freedom. We would all recognize, too, that 
the base on which this process, method, and skill are developed has, 
or ought to have, dependable scientific underpinning. And we would 
all accept as basic to all professional relationships and professional 
practice a dynamic, democratic social philosophy that pays sincere 
respect to individual personality, values individual differences, and 
conceives of social unity and progress as the outcome of the progres- 
sive integration of these differences, in social relationships that re- 
lease and enlist for the individual and for the common good their 
unique creative values. 

These generalities are significant and useful starting points for 
the definition and guidance of professional practice. But they ac- 
quire real meaning and validity only as they find expression in specific 
method and process in specific casework situations. 

Take, for instance, the very first definition to which we have 
referred, namely, that the clients of social caseworkers “are experienc- 
ing some breakdown in their capacity to cope unaided with their 
own affairs.” What do we mean by “some breakdown?” The scope 
and nature of the responsibility assumed by the social caseworker, 
what she undertakes to do, and the way in which she undertakes to 
do it, will depend fundamentally upon the significance the worker 
attaches, generally speaking, to that term. 

The “functional” caseworker will start with the assumption that 
the individual faces a social reality in some part of his life with 
which he cannot at the moment cope alone and with which, there- 
fore, he asks help. The worker's first responsibility is to undertake 
to discover, for herself and with the client, whether the problem the 
applicant sees and faces at this moment, and the help the worker 
is able to give, fit together; or whether, perhaps, some other, differ- 
ent kind of help is called for; or whether, indeed, the applicant has 
faced the whole problem with sufficient clarity to be sure that he 
actually needs help at all or can accept and use help on the terms 
in which it must be given and with all the consequences it entails 
for the individual. It may even be disclosed that the applicant can 
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find greater satisfaction in continuing to live with the problem as it 
is than by sharing it and doing something about it with this worker 
or with anybody else. 

Such an approach, generically speaking, starts with the primary 
assumption that the applicant has personality and social strengths— 
perhaps latent or unorganized, perhaps blocked, confused, or dis- 
torted, but also, perhaps, directly available for use, if given outlet 
through clarification and appraisal of available alternatives. This 
approach clings steadily to the conception that this individual, 
whatever his strengths and weaknesses, carries responsibility for his 
own life as a whole and must continue to carry it. At least, he has not 
asked us, and we cannot consent, to take that responsibility from him. 
He has asked us, rather, to help him to carry that responsibility by 
helping him to overcome some obstacle he has faced in carrying it, 
and in the very act of seeking this help he has disclosed at least some 
elements of strength for dealing with this responsibility. The work- 
er’s task is to enable him to build on this latent strength, to face 
whatever realities are decisive in determining his own use of him- 
self and available resources in relation to the problem he faces and 
upon which he wants to work. The problem remains his own; the 
responsibility for dealing with it remains with him. 

Furthermore, this approach, generically speaking, also starts with 
the assumption—indeed, the profound conviction—that the helping 
dynamic, the source of healing power, is also in himself as he reaches 
out for help. It is not, primarily, in the worker. If there is anything 
which can properly be called treatment in the helping situation, it 
is the client who treats himself. It is his own will, his own capacity 
for growth and change, his own selective use of his experience, in 
accord with his own nature and needs, that determines the outcome. 
The worker, with all her knowledge and skill, cannot determine— 
cannot even predict—that outcome. The worker can only accept 
responsibility for rendering a service which the applicant sees as 
appropriate to his need, and for initiating and sustaining a process, 
within the service relationship, which enables the client to exercise 
his will and use his powers with greater freedom, with less fear, with 
more insight and clarity, as to both the purpose and the consequence 
of action. 

Opposed to this conception of the social caseworker’s role—which 
has sometimes been characterized as resting on a “partializing” of 
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experience—is what has been called the “organismic’ * concept of 
social casework. Those who hold to this view, stress the importance 
of the “total personality” as involved in the client’s problem and 
therefore at the focus of the caseworker’s responsibility. Emphasis is 
put upon the fact that though the individual may come for help 
with one aspect of his life or with one conception of his problem, 
his actual need often involves the basis, in himself, of his total ad- 
justment to his total situation, of which he may not be consciously 
aware or which he may not be able to bring overtly to view, either 
of himself or another. Society owes to him, through the social worker, 
from this point of view, the help he truly needs, rather than merely 
the help he specifically asks. The social caseworker’s responsibility, 
therefore, extends to the discovery and treatment of this real need, 
imbedded in the totality of his personality and situation, when such 
a need actually exists and can be brought to light. These social 
workers are inclined to brand as “superficial”? the functional work- 
er’s concentration upon that part of the client’s life or problem with 
which he asks help, because they assume that this so-called “partiali- 
zation” somehow denies or overlooks the unity and indivisibility of 
the total human organism. These workers, I think it is fair to say, 
are likely to feel that the applicant for social casework help has, on 
the whole, less capacity to accept responsibility for himself, less avail- 
able strength, than the “functional” worker assumes from the be- 
ginning. 

I think it is also fair to say, however, that the divergence on this 
point is becoming less pronounced; that there is ever widening recog- 
nition of the importance of dealing primarily with the social reality 
problems the client brings to notice, and of the significance of even 
the simplest movements and involvements of the client and services 
of the worker, in mobilizing the full strength of feeling and willing 
of the client in relation to his actual problem, whatever it may be. 
Parenthetically, one may add at this point that there has never been 
the slightest doubt in the mind of any “functional” worker that the 
individual who comes to a social agency for help with a particular 
problem, big or little—whether it seems primarily objective or deeply 
subjective in its character—never brings only a part of himself, leav- 
4 See Gordon Hamilton, “The Underlying Philosophy of Case Work Today,” in Proceed- 


ings of the National Conference of Social Work (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941), p. 239. 
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ing the rest of himself at home. He brings his whole self and he 
uses that total self in dealing with this problem. In dealing with 
the client in this part of his life problem, the worker is in contact 
with the whole person, and what happens here affects not only a 
part, but the whole. Furthermore, in helping to relieve pressure or 
conflict at this point, she may be releasing energies and opening 
insights that reach far beyond this moment or this episode. 

It is, perhaps, in the dominant concept of social casework practice 
as ‘‘treatment,” rather than service, and in the different conception 
of the source of healing power in the “treatment” relationship, that 
this emphasis upon the “total organism” as the object of effort comes 
most clearly to realization. It appears in the emphasis upon diagnosis, 
and perhaps even more definitely in the importance assigned to a clear 
knowledge and understanding of the whole developmental history of 
the person and his problem, as a guide to “treatment.” 

In a recent article on ‘“‘Marriage Counseling in a Family Agency” 

appears this clear formulation of this concept: 
Experience has shown that successful treatment involves three distinct 
steps. The first step lies in defining the problem and accepting it with the 
client, whether it be in himself, his spouse, or in the situation around him. 
The second is the examination with the client of some of the conscious or 
near-conscious causes underneath the difficulty, thus creating awareness 
of the correction needed or the goal desired. The third is the actual re- 
education or re-training process with which the client needs the wise and 
patient help of the counselor.°® 


Again, in speaking of the worker’s responsibility in casework treat- 
ment, a recent article declares: 


Once the beginning diagnostic thinking is confirmed, the type of treat- 
ment must be determined. Will the treatment be directed to the emotional 
problems of the woman; will it be indirect but focused on her and related 
to her emotional problems; or will it be supportive help of an environ- 
mental nature? Here we must consider the capacities and needs of the in- 
dividual client. How much insight does she show? What is the extent of 
her desire for help? What part do her husband and family play in the 
problem? How will the social situation aid or complicate treatment? What 
strengths does she have? How firmly rooted are her defenses? How easily 
does she relate to others? © 


5 Mabel Rasey, “Marriage Counseling in a Family Agency,” Family, XXIV, No. 2 (April, 
1943), 71- 

6 Elsie Martens, “Case Work Treatment of Emotional Maladjustment in Marriage,” 
Family, XXV, No. 8 (December, 1944), 299. 
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It is clear that the worker, armed with this understanding, is re- 
garded as the vital source of help and of decision, rather than the 
client’s own self, in his own use of this relationship experience. This 
tends to place responsibility upon the worker, not only for the rela- 
tionship and helping process, but for the specific outcome of that 
process. 

Clear-cut expression of this point of view appears frequently in 

the literature. For instance, in a recent article discussing certain 
aspects of the problem of child placement appears this clear state- 
ment: 
Social workers, like physicians, must be prepared to reach a decision as 
to what will be best both for the baby and for the mother, and then 
to work actively toward the carrying out of that program. . . . Reaching 
a decision as to the future of each individual case that comes to her atten- 
tion, and working toward the carrying out of that decision, implies great 
responsibility for the social worker. Training, experience, and intuition 
must combine in helping her to decide for each particular client whether 
separation from the baby is advisable.’ 


Toa functional worker, this seems not only to be taking responsibility 
that belongs to another, which, in any event, that other person will 
certainly regain for himself; it seems to imply, most of all, lack of 
trust in immediate experience as carrying and expressing the whole 
self, and a lack of conviction about the capacity of the disciplined 
worker to fulfill his primary professional obligation, namely, to 
relate the helping process to these manifestations of the individual 
self as they appear in the present helping relationship. 

The functional conception of the role and meaning of social case- 
work as a serving and helping process, used by the client, rather than 
a treatment process, controlled by the worker, finds expression in 
another decisive and characteristic concept. The relationship within 
which this process eventuates is not simply and strictly a person-to- 
person relationship, like that which the client has known in all his 
other experience. A difference has been introduced which carries 
with it a new dynamic—a difference with which the individual must 
come to terms, must accept, and take into himself, if he is to find and 
use help. That difference is the agency which the worker represents, 
a fixed and stable structure, governing both worker and client in 
this relationship, presenting limits within which the worker operates 


’ Florence Clothier, M.D., “Problems of Illegitimacy, as They Concern the Worker in the 
Field of Adoption,” Mental Hygiene, XXV, No. 4 (October, 1941), 583. 
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and with and against which the client can measure and define his 
own need, his own will, and his own powers. The worker is not just 
another person, ready and willing and able to yield herself to any 
need and purpose that may emerge from the labyrinthine maze of 
confusing and conflicting interests and impulses of this other per. 
son, nor is she the arbitrary, though beneficent, arbiter among those 
impulses or censor of them, capable of imposing her own personal 
conditions upon the nature and extent of her service, in relation 
to the client’s problem and need. 

She is the representative of an agency, which itself is a part of 
the fixed social reality within which the client must find his own 
satisfying solution and ultimate adjustment. She is limited in the 
nature and extent of her help by the choice the agency has made 
among many possible services and methods of service and by the 
conditions which it has attached to its service. The individual worker 
may go or stay; the agency continues, with the same basic function 
and policy. In facing this new experience—in taking in this differ- 
ence—the client faces the necessity to find a new focus for dealing 
with his problem; it demands of him some change, at least enough 
yielding of his individuality to become a part of a larger whole, while 
it still leaves his own integrity as a person intact. This is a new dy- 
namic, which can reactivate and redirect the potential dynamic in 
the individual's self, for it introduces that firm barrier to the perfectly 
free and limitless play of all his conflicting wants and impulses which 
necessitates deliberation and responsible choice. This is the begin- 
ning of his effective use of a helping process. 

It is clear that from this point of view, the decisive factor in the 
helping situation and in the helping process is the offering of a new 
experience for the client, in which and around which old patterns of 
thought and feeling and behavior—proved inadequate to the exist- 
ing need—can be broken through sufficiently to afford a new start 
toward some personal and social reorganization. It is for that reason 
that the knowledge and skill of the worker are focused, not in the 
discovery or reliving of past experience, as a guide to understanding 
of the present predicament or its solution, but in the conduct of the 
helping process itself, in the creative use of agency function, through 
sensitive awareness and use of what the client reveals of himself and 
his need and his capacity to use agency help, here and now. 

This contrasts, notably, with the worker’s role as conceived by 
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those whose concept of social casework is differently oriented. Per- 
meating this whole concept is the assignment of primary respon- 
sibility to the caseworker, individually, as the carrier of service and 
help. But there, too, the old divergence seems to be lessening, little 
by little. There is, I think, genuine appreciation among these social 
workers of the role of the agency, as the enabling mechanism by 
which the worker comes into contact with the client and by which 
the helping relationship may be sustained in time and place. There 
is, perhaps, also, recognition of the agency as a stabilizing, stimulat- 
ing, force in the worker’s own development and use of standards; 
and, again, as the connecting link between worker and community, 
the symbol of the community’s sanction of the worker’s undertaking. 
There is, I believe, also, a growing appreciation of the value to the 
worker—in the development of competency and grasp in the man- 
agement of specific kinds of situation—which is to be found in a 
relatively clear, defined, and limited agency function and policy. 
But from the point of view of nonfunctional social casework, the 
specific dynamic represented by the agency—its psychological as well 
as its practical force in activating the client to enter into a new ex- 
perience, to put himself into a new relationship and to mobilize his 
will to new effort—is minimized or disregarded. 

Instead of relying upon the value of a new experience, and apply- 
ing disciplined skill to the creation and fruitful use of this imme- 
diate experience, there is a tendency, from this point of view— 
reinforced by a deep-rooted faith in psychoanalytic practice and doc- 
trine—to trust to the healing power of reliving and revealing to one’s 
conscious self significant developmental experiences of the past, as 
the basis of change of attitude and feeling toward present relation- 
ships and experiences. It is partly for this reason, I think, that many 
of these caseworkers have found themselves unable sufficiently to 
trust their own unique process of helping in the present, immediate 
reality situation to be willing to differentiate it clearly from forms 
of so-called “‘deep therapy,” or to devote themselves confidently and 
comfortably to the development and refinement of their own specific 
and limited functions. 

There is one other generic principle of functional casework which 
differentiates it from that which governs the nonfunctional type of 
service. We have affirmed the dependence of professional practice and 
its development upon at least a potentially scientific base. What is 
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the nature of that scientific base of so-called “functional” casework? 
Since it is the process of helping, not the ultimate outcome, for 
which, from this point of view, the worker carries responsibility, jt 
is the nature of that process, rather than absolute knowledge about 
people, either in the mass or in specific situations, that must be the 
principal subject of scientific analysis and generalization, as the 
foundation of professional competency. This process, as Miss Taft 
has well said, can be put under control and can be subjected to scien- 
tific “observation and generalization as any other living process, when 
the social worker is as ready to accept the conditions inherent in his 
role as is the laboratory scientist in biology.” * One of the essential 
controls for scientific analysis and generalization is in agency func. 
tion, the fixed known focus of service, in relation to which the varia- 
bles of individual practice and the diversities of specific problems can 
be examined and compared. Without such a stable center, from which 
the process itself emanates and by which it is limited and defined, 
there is no possibility of a truly scientific evaluation of the process, 
which is, from this point of view, the heart and core of professional 
competency. So long as the individual worker is not bound by any 
functional limits, no generalization about professional practice—as to 
scope, direction, quality, or method—is possible. 

In contrast with this interpretation of the scientific core of social 
casework, as residing in a systematic comprehension of the “law of 
the process” of helping, is that which sees the advancement of knowl- 
edge about people and their social relations; the discovery of de- 
finitive and absolute causal relations, as the scientific base of profes- 
sional development. This viewpoint is implicit in such a statement as 
that, for instance, which appears in a distinguished paper read at 
the National Conference of Social Work in 1941. In speaking of the 
same specific difference in social casework philosophy or practice 
which I am considering today, it was said that there can only be 
“schools of thought before conclusive scientific data are secured. 
As knowledge advances in a given area, speculation diminishes.” * 
In its context, this statement carries two significant implications. 
First, there is something absolute and final about the scientific truth 
which is to be sought as the basis of professional performance. Second, 
8 Jessie Taft, in Introduction to A Functional Approach to Family Casework, ed. Jessie 
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there will and should come a time, therefore, when scientific truth 
will be available by which to predict what an individual will do in 
response to a particular stimulus—if enough can be known about 
the causal factors that have operated in his life—and that, therefore, 
it will be possible for the professional person to know “what not and 
how not to treat, as well as what and how to treat.”’ ?” 

This is obviously related to the concept which places control of the 
outcome of helping, as well as the process itself, in the hands of the 
professional worker and attributes to the worker's special knowledge 
and skill, exercising specific control, the potent dynamic from which 
progress and achievement in the helping relationship must eventuate. 
It obviously places social scientific facts in the same relation to 
daily practice in social work as the sciences of anatomy, physiology, 
bacteriology, and chemistry may be said to have in relation to medi- 
cine, and for the same purpose, namely, to sharpen and strengthen 
the control of the practitioner over the objects to which his profes- 
sional responsibility is addressed, that is, in social work, human be- 
ings in social relationships. 

But to me, this purpose not only specifically contravenes the basic 
philosophy on which social casework rests, it also assumes, in human 
behavior and social relations, the same sort of mechanistic and de- 
terministic causal relations as science has devoted itself to discover- 
ing in the physical universe. I affirm, on the contrary, that to be pro- 
ductively and truly scientific in spirit and method, social casework 
does not need—indeed, has no proper right—to apply slavishly the 
concepts derived either from this absolutistic natural science or from 
any other area of professional practice. It can and must make its own 
scientific contributions, by paying attention to its own unique sub- 
ject matter, the helping process itself, and by observing in its own 
practice the essential controls and methods that can validate its own 
generalizations from its own experience in the use of that process. 

These then, I should say, are the generic principles underlying the 
practice of social casework as I conceive it, in this year 1947: It is a 
helping process in the offering of a service, whose use and whose out- 
come are under the control of the recipient of help, not of the pro- 
fessional worker. The source of healing and helping power is in the 
individual recipient’s own self—in his innate power to grow and 
change and selectively use experience to his own ends by exercise of 
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his own will. The fundamental dynamic in the helping process in 
social casework—and its most characteristic differentiating factor— 
is in the social agency which the worker represents, in its definition 
and limitation of function and policy, by which the client is offered 
a new experience in yielding himself to a fixed social reality, while 
retaining his own integrity. The worker’s skill is applied in the 
creative use of agency function, through a controlled relationship, 
with sensitive and flexible awareness of what the client is experienc. 
ing in the process and of the worker’s own contribution to that ex- 
perience. The scientific base of social casework is in the systematic 
understanding of the controlled and limited helping process itself, 
from which, in the light of analyzed and verified experience, valid 
generalizations emerge as to the likenesses and differences of process 
in the use of different functions. Finally, the philosophic base of 
social casework, permeating all these concepts, is the consistent, vali- 
dated faith in the dynamic, creative power of individual human be- 
ings and their inherent, inalienable responsibility to choose and 
achieve their own destiny within the framework of a stable demo- 
cratic society. 

I have said earlier that there is a substantial area of agreement in 
social casework, not only with respect to certain venerable funda- 
mentals, but also to some of the specific concepts that emerge from 
time to time in the creative and imaginative use and extension of 
basic ideas. I have affirmed, too, that the emergence of even vital 
differences is not necessarily dangerous, but rather, distinctly promis- 
ing for the future of professional social work. I must close, however, 
with a note of warning. 

It is not, and cannot be, a matter of indifference either to the in- 
dividual or to the profession what choice is made among these alter- 
natives, any more than it is a matter of no consequence to an indi- 
vidual client how he deals with the fixed factors affecting his own 
use of agency service and the conditions on which it is offered. Either 
choice, any choice, of basic concepts of professional practice involves 
giving up something of one’s self, of one’s own accustomed and com- 
fortable patterns of thought and feeling and action. Especially, per- 
haps,—I am free to admit—does the functional point of view de- 
mand this kind of change. For the individual, the old personal 
freedom of professional purpose and performance, the old sense of in- 
dividual power and achievement, must yield to the limits of a de- 
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fined and controlled function and to the realization that the determi- 
nation of the outcome is within the power of another. This is not easy 
to accept and make truly one’s own. It involves a discipline of the 
self which is probably unique among all professions, in its demands 
upon the worker, both in training and in later professional practice. 

For the profession, it involves a yielding of a broad, vague, but 
thrilling responsibility for attempting to conquer all the social ills 
that may beset any human creature. It means rather the acceptance 
of the obligation to acquire and demonstrate steadily advancing 
competence in a limited, defined area of service, for which it can be 
held continually accountable. It means that this profession is not 
only content, but determined to be a part—only a part but a clearly 
distinguishable, responsible, and accountable part—in the great in- 
tegral whole that is modern society, moving steadfastly forward to the 
fuller realization of a pervasive, dynamic, democratic life. 


CHANGING TRENDS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF CASEWORKERS 


By Esther H. Clemence 


CASEWORK HAS ALWAYS BEEN SENSITIVE to the social, economic, and 
cultural setting, and has been influenced by the successive crises of 
two world wars and a severe depression. In spite of, and because of, 
the ensuing demands, it has been able to increase its knowledge and 
modify its methods. During critical times the focus must of necessity 
be on meeting the realities of the situation. The subjective factors 
are minimized or thrust aside. During the depression, masses of peo- 
ple had to be fed, clothed, and otherwise cared for in a minimum 
way, with little regard being given to many of their needs or, more 
particularly, to the emotional implications of those needs. During 
wartime, total mobilization of resources and energies toward a com- 
mon goal with unremitting haste prevented consideration of inter- 
and intrapersonal problems. 

The current social, economic, and cultural setting is a complex 
and changing one. Instability is evident in the conflict between la- 
bor and capital, in the rising cost of living, and in the discrepancy 
between consumer demand and supply. Migration from rural to 
metropolitan centers, inadequate housing conditions, and increased 
employment of women outside the home present their own prob- 
lems. Traditional ideas, goals, and patterns of life are being under- 
mined. Institutions such as the family are in a precarious position 
as reflected in the increase in marital conflict, separation, and di- 
vorce. 

The impact of generally unstable conditions on the individual is 
manifested by the problems that are brought to our agencies. Let 
us consider a few. 

The young veteran, anxious to avail himself of educational op- 
portunities offered under the G.I. Bill of Rights, finds that his wife 
is pregnant and frantically asks for adoption of the expected baby. 
He can see no alternative to giving up the child. The wife, young 
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and fearful, hesitates to tell her parents of their situation because 
the child was conceived before marriage. 

The parents of a fifteen-year-old boy, an only child, are concerned 
because of his failure in school and his rebellious and antagonistic 
behavior. His problems began over a year ago with the return of his 
father from a long period of overseas duty. During the husband’s ab- 
sence, the mother, a weak and indulgent person, had looked to the 
boy to play the father’s role in the family. 

A thirty-year-old mother of several young children, unable to 
manage on her husband’s reduced wages, asks for care of her chil- 
dren so that she may work. The husband, whose status in the home 
is being threatened, insists that he will leave her should she proceed 
with her plans. 

To meet these types of problem effectively the social caseworker 
must be cognizant of their objective and reality meanings. She must 
be even more alert to their inter- and intrapersonal implications. 
Human nature being what it is, these problems are in many ways 
but little different from the problems that have always been brought 
to the agencies. It is rather our awareness and understanding of them 
that have deepened. 

A unique aspect of the situation is growing public awareness of, 
and familiarity with, psychiatric concepts and their implications. 
Novels, movies, and articles with psychological connotations have 
contributed to generalized interest and knowledge. Additional influ- 
ence has been exerted by the widespread application of psychiatry 
in the armed forces. For these reasons, people as never before are 
actively seeking help with their emotional problems. Consequently, 
we are faced with unprecedented demands and overwhelming pres- 
sures for casework service. This is our opportunity to use con- 
structively what we have and to expand our knowledge and to sharpen 
our skills in helping increased numbers. Where do we begin? We 
begin by inquiring, first, what is good casework, and secondly, how 
it is taught and how it is learned. 

The actual quality of casework practice is the basis on which the 
whole profession rests. Good casework consists of an understanding 
of the dynamics of human behavior, the realities of the social and 
cultural environment, and a sound use of the client-worker relation- 
ship. It has assumed responsibility for helping the client exercise his 
personal strengths toward solving conflicts between his inner im- 
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pulses and his environment. The skill of the caseworker thus be. 
comes of paramount importance. Trends in professional education 
to meet this level of skills are in the direction of improving, refin- 
ing, and adding to the current body of content and method. It there. 
fore becomes obvious that our profession is becoming more highly 
skilled, requiring more intensive preparation. 

Because of the uniqueness of our profession, we find ourselves 
both in a dilemma and in an advantageous position. We are in a 
dilemma because we have no charted course. The advantageous posi- 
tion arises out of our flexibility in choosing pertinent material from 
allied fields. The field most nearly paralleling ours, and therefore 
most productive for training, is that of psychiatry and psychoanalysis, 

Until quite recently we concentrated on diagnosis rather than 
treatment. It is essential for the caseworker to have a thorough and 
integrated knowledge of the psychodynamics of behavior. This in- 
cludes a clear understanding of the normal physical and emotional 
development of the child during the various periods of growth, 
Equally important are the emotional disturbances that occur at peri- 
ods when needs are not adequately met, or when frustrations and 
traumas are experienced. Neuroses and psychoses are studied in de- 
tail as to their symptoms and possible causative factors. Out of such 
an understanding evolves the worker’s ability to evaluate the client's 
weaknesses, strengths, and capacity for adaptability and growth. In 
such an evaluation the question may revolve around whether the 
superego is so severe and rigid as to preclude the forming of a con- 
structive identification with the worker. Another question might 
be raised as to whether anxiety and feelings of guilt are present to 
the degree that the individual wishes for change, or, on the other 
hand whether they are entirely lacking. 

Equally important with the clarification of dynamics is the ap- 
plication of psychoanalytic concepts in casework. One of the most 
important and probably one of the least understood techniques is the 
use of the transference. A fundamental trend is toward making more 
effective the adaptation of the understanding and application of 
transference principles to the relationship of client and worker. It 
is generally accepted that the use of the transference depends on the 
personal qualifications of the worker. Primary among these qualifica- 
tions is the self-knowledge that the worker has attained, together 
with her ability to use it objectively in helping the client. Within 
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the relationship area it is of the utmost importance that the worker 
first be aware of the depth of the client’s dependency needs, and sec- 
ondly, that in so far as possible, she control the depth of the trans- 
ference. The purpose will be to obtain the most profit for the client 
within a relationship requiring the least possible dependency on his 
part. 

Another fundamental trend concerns itself with the question of 
how and when to give interpretation. We are reminded of that period 
when caseworkers were dedicated to silence at any cost. Our words 
were measured if not actually withheld. They consisted chiefly of, 
“I understand,” and “I know how you feel,” the utterances them- 
selves often denying the facts. This withholding stage was broken by 
the clients themselves in their demand for interpretation. 

Assuming that the worker has reached a sound evaluation of the 
client’s total problem, and of his capacity to use insight constructively, 
interpretation will follow naturally. In order to be meaningful to 
the client, it will necessarily deal with developing his self-awareness 
in terms of day-to-day manifestations of his feelings, attitudes, and 
reactions. For example, the worker has as a client a woman who has 
extremely hostile wishes toward her mother. To point out such 
hostility without relation to the immediate situation might lead to 
any number of destructive reactions. The worker therefore waits un- 
til such insight can be mobilized for constructive action. In this 
particular case such an opportunity occurred when the woman ra- 
tionalized her hesitation to ask her wealthy mother for much needed 
financial help. With insight into the basis for her rationalization 
she was able to convert her useless frustration into constructive 
activity. The fact that she was able to ask for funds, not only furthered 
her emotional growth, but also met her reality needs. 

Interpretation may be indicated when a client has a negative reac- 
tion toward the worker if the depth of the feeling is of such a degree 
as the worker can comfortably handle. An interpretation of the 
projected fear or guilt may enable the client to identify with the 
worker on a more constructive level. 

Casework is an art as well as an acquisition of knowledge and skills, 
and certain aspects of it can only be transmitted through the in- 
dividual in a unique way. Training in social casework is not an 
eclectic conglomeration of various disciplines, but rather a synthesized 
educational experience. Furthermore, training in casework is not a 
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static matter to be packaged off in the first year, or the second year, 
or even a third year. It is a continuing process of learning as long as 
the art is practiced professionally. Whereas what we are going to say 
may appear to relate more specifically to a particular level of de. 
velopment, it is equally applicable to advanced students and work- 
ers. Training for advanced students is but an extension of content, 
a deepening of understanding, and a refining of skills, while the in- 
tegrative process progresses more smoothly and the development of 
a professional self becomes increasingly apparent. 

In the beginning courses, emphasis is on helping the student to 
develop a dynamic way of thinking, together with attitudes which 
will be helpful in working with clients. Slowly, but inevitably, through 
the class process the student’s prejudices and destructive attitudes 
are supplanted by patience, tolerance, flexibility, and self-discipline. 
Objectivity is understood and gradually used as an awareness of one’s 
own subjectivity. To attain these ends an atmosphere is created in 
which the student is free to react spontaneously and honestly within 
himself and to his colleagues. This is achieved by the teacher’s own 
acceptance of differences and through her ability to identify with 
individual and group expressions of ideas and feelings. 

Cases for detailed study and evaluation are chosen from among 
those which fall within the student’s own knowledge and experience, 
and which present relatively simple problems. As the grasp of funda- 
mental concepts and approaches becomes secure, more complex cases 
are discussed. Cases are representative of all types of agencies in the 
field. General agency structure and characteristic activity or func- 
tion are discussed, and the core of casework common to all is stressed. 
Concentration on the psychodynamics of the case is sound prepara- 
tion for practice in any agency setting. It is true that particular, orient- 
ing knowledge about various agencies, such as medical, psychiatric, 
family, child placing, and public welfare services, is necessary. How- 
ever, no matter how much orientation and special knowledge are 
learned in the class, there always remain certain facts and procedures 
that can be obtained only within the agency setting. 

It is advantageous to analyze case records from four points of view. 
A record is first read in a natural, spontaneous manner for the “story.” 
In the second reading the student consciously tries to put himself in 
the position of the client and attempts to understand the client's 
reactions to his environment and his emotional relationships. In the 
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third reading the student tries to identify with the worker. Finally, 
he takes into consideration the services offered by the agency in re- 
lation to the community which supports it. 

Through presentation of theoretical material and pertinently re- 
lated reading, focused on cases under discussion, such concepts as 
ambivalence, guilt, and resistance are learned. This can best be 
illustrated by the following simple case involving a children’s hos- 
pital, a child-placing agency, and a family agency. A six-year-old 
rheumatic fever patient was ready for discharge from the hospital, 
providing good convalescent care was available. From her previous 
experience with the case, the hospital social worker was aware of 
the mother’s failure to carry out specific medical recommendations. 
In making the referral to a child-placing agency for convalescent 
care the medical social worker was aware of the mother’s ambivalence 
toward the child, but referral was the only alternative to readmis- 
sion to the hospital. The mother’s repeated failures to keep ap- 
pointments with the child-placing worker, her constant reiterations 
that the child would be unhappy and would not remain in a foster 
home, together with guilt over her responsibility for the child’s con- 
dition indicated that a successful foster home placement could not 
be made. It was obvious that the mother needed help to relinquish 
her child, and she accepted referral to a family agency for treatment. 
One of the mother’s early experiences partially explained her at- 
titude toward the child. The child’s mother felt responsible for the 
death of one of her younger sisters who had been in her charge during 
their mother’s absence from home. Treatment was directed toward 
resolving her displaced guilt over the child’s condition. Satisfactory 
placement was eventually achieved because the various workers under- 
stood the meaning of the resistance and guilt. 

The understanding of symptoms in terms of the importance of 
early experience in determining behavior is stressed. Diagnosis or 
causation of problems is considered both in the light of external 
reality and from the emotional point of view. The interrelationship 
of the two is constantly pointed up. An example may be seen in the 
following case. A thirty-eight-year-old bus driver applied to the 
family agency. His pay of sixty dollars a week was insufficient to sup- 
port his wife and seven young children. Payment on debts and un- 
usual medical expenses forced him to seek help. He vividly described 
the family tension caused by the fact that they were living in three 
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rooms. He complained of his wife’s constant nagging, but admitted 
that she took good care of the children in spite of their circum. 
stances. He himself was suffering from ulcers to the extent that he 
lost time from his job. He realized his own trigger temper and its 
effect on the children, to whom he was harsh and punitive out of 
proportion to their behavior. The disturbing realities of this situa- 
tion were readily seen. The effect of earlier life experiences and the 
impact of the man’s present environment with his resulting reac- 
tions to it had to be considered in diagnosis, prognosis, and treat- 
ment. 

Realization of the worker-client relationship and some under- 
standing of its use are gained. The student becomes aware that the 
worker’s attitude is one of genuine warmth and concern for the 
client regardless of his behavior. He comprehends that the client's 
reaction to the worker is not a personal one, but rather a projection 
of his previously conditioned feelings and attitudes. He recognizes 
signs of fear, guilt, resistance, and degrees of dependency as mani- 
fested by the client. Gradually he understands the client’s right of 
self-determination and the worker's own role in preserving it for 
him. 

The meaning of these casework concepts and techniques is grasped 
intellectually in class and is integrated for use in supervised field work 
practice. It is natural that in the beginning the student is preoccu- 
pied with his own reactions to new and sometimes disturbing subject 
matter. Much of his time and energy is spent in becoming aware of 
himself and of his role with the client. Inevitably, the emphasis will 
be on developing a dynamic way of thinking about people, and a diag- 
nostic point of view. He will be more or less self-conscious and in- 
tuitive in establishing relationships with clients, and can only tenta- 
tively begin to use these relationships constructively. Although 
anxious as to whether or not he will succeed in this new situation, 
the student is usually enthusiastic and eager to learn. He is relieved 
to know that his supervisor is aware of the gaps in his knowledge 
and his lack of skill. However, he is concerned over the somewhat 
unique role he must assume in the supervisory relationship in the 
way of taking on more responsibility for his own development than 
he has been accustomed to assume. His concern is further emphasized 
because his learning process is involved in the welfare of other peo- 
ple. The hurdle of his first interviews over, he is surprised and 
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atified that his clients seem to like him and respond to his fumbling 
and often ill-advised attempts to be of assistance. 

To illustrate this let us consider the reactions of a young student, 
daughter of a minister, during the early weeks of her first field place- 
ment in a family agency: 


Thus far I have seen nine clients, and I already have a much better idea of 
social work and what is involved. Despite the sinking feeling in the pit 
of my stomach when we talked in class about our first words to our clients, 
and what we would say, to my amazement I have found it fairly easy in 
most cases to establish a natural, friendly relationship. Of course, during 
the first interview I was too frightened to remember what I said or how 
I said it, having the feeling that I talked too much, and said too little. 
That I may have wanted to forget was probably a factor. One of my first 
cases was a request for a homemaker, and in dealing with it I found 
within myself a rather typical reaction which bears some thought. My re- 
action to this woman and her story of need was a feeling that we must 
immediately help her, and I was resistant to any delay, even that involved 
in testing her need, how real it was, and whether homemaker service 
would meet that need in the best way. I felt impatient at what seemed to 
be delay and when I analyzed my impatience I realized that I had been ex- 
posed for many years to the idea that in order to help people one must 
immediately ‘‘act’—wash the dishes, bring in a cake, or at least give some 
“good” advice. ‘Though intellectually I had accepted this new concept of 
helping the client utilize the strength within himself, this need to give 
and act immediately was still very much a part of me and something of 
which I must constantly be aware. 


Now let us consider a report from a student who has had several 
more months of field experience: 


The integration of my courses and reading with my field work is becom- 
ing increasingly clear to me. Generally, I know that the dynamic approach 
has become realistic to me, while in class it seemed remote. I find myself 
pricking up my ears when a client begins talking about his past relation- 
ship to a parent and start to look for the repercussions from this in his 
present adjustment. In the area of interviewing I can see more concrete 
learning trends. It is becoming clearer to me how much hinges upon the 
relationship between worker and client. Without a real relationship noth- 
ing the worker can say or do is going to have its desired effect. I think this 
relationship can be attained only by a positive interest in the client being 
felt by the worker and made evident to the client. In every interview the 
interest and concern must be focused upon the interviewee, not upon his 
children, his partner, or anyone else. This was very sharply brought to 
my attention in a simple discussion around planning menus. I remarked 
that certain foods would be good for the children, and my client quickly 
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added, “and they would be good for me, too . . .” At first I was very 
much inclined to decide what I thought would be best for my client and 
present this to him, expecting him to accept it and follow me along. The 
outcome, of course, was that the client was frightened away entirely, or else 
developed strong defenses against me and my suggestions. I am beginning 
to learn how to help the client to see what he actually wants for himself 
so that he will consequently present this to me, and I can then help him 
to reach out for it. 


The integration and growth during the field work placement are 
furthered by the close association of the school with the supervisor 
and the student. One way in which this may be handled is illustrated 
by the following examples: 

A student of superior intelligence whose academic record was ex- 
cellent gave promise of successful performance in the field. Unusually 
attractive, outgoing, and easy in her relationships, she appeared more 
mature than her chronological age. When actually placed, however, 
although enthusiastic and eager to learn, she failed to get beneath the 
surface in her thinking about her cases and in her relationships with 
her clients. Attempts by the supervisor to help her met with inability 
to see the situation, or denial that she was having trouble. The faculty 
adviser in conference with both supervisor and student was able to 
see the student’s bewilderment and confusion over feeling that more 
was expected of her by both the school and the agency than she was 
able to give. When the faculty adviser and supervisor together real- 
ized the student’s level of growth and the student found acceptance 
by both she was free to proceed at her own pace. 

In another situation let us consider an advanced student with sev- 
eral years of experience as a successful caseworker and administrator. 
Her theoretical grasp and her contributions to the class indicated ex- 
ceptional ability. In the field, although she was performing ade- 
quately, her actual practice did not measure up to her apparent 
capacities. At first the supervisor, thinking that possibly the trouble 
lay in her adjustment to the student role, attempted to explore this 
with her. However, that did not seem to be the basis of the problem. 
Through conferences of both supervisor and student with the faculty 
adviser, it developed that the student’s difficulty lay in the difference 
of tempo between her previous more active and direct role as an ad- 
ministrator and the therapeutic role of the worker-client relationship. 
In gaining a conscious understanding of her own feelings, together 
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with the ensuing release from frustration, she was able to work within 
the pace of clients more successfully, and on a deeper level. 

From our discussion of good casework it is possible to see the trend 
toward extending our knowledge of psychodynamics, and its further 
application in helping the individual to relate more constructively 
to his environment. Whether this can be accomplished within the 
present two-year curriculum, in view of anticipated expansion in the 
other areas of content basic to social work education, is debatable. 

Agencies may raise the question as to whether the schools are pre- 
paring workers adequately equipped to meet the current and future 
needs of the profession. In view of the widespread differences in devel- 
opment throughout professional practice today, a categorical answer 
cannot be given. The schools are aware that their average graduate 
is still in the learning process and will need the maximum opportuni- 
ties for further growth if he is to develop to his fullest capacity. From 
the point of view of the schools, in many instances, the worker is 
pushed ahead into supervisory and administrative positions before 
he is ready. From the point of view of the agencies this is sometimes 
necessary because of pressures for a minimum coverage of all levels 
of position. 

Some schools are considering the possibility of offering advanced 
training in casework practice. The practical problems involved in 
providing advanced content of this nature and opportunities for its 
supervised practice with the necessary analytic consultation are many. 
They would include selection of adequately equipped faculty for 
both teaching and supervision, field work placements offering such 
advanced practice, and development of criteria for the selection of 
candidates with potentialities worthy of the training investment. 

One of the most urgent needs in the education of caseworkers is 
the training of well-qualified staff supervisors. Except for seminars, in- 
stitutes, and brief courses sponsored by both schools and agencies, su- 
pervisors must learn by the trial-and-error method on the job. Further 
mutual agency and school responsibility might well be assumed and 
plans made to provide training for supervisors. 

Such a training program might be considered as a graduate course 
for selected persons who have had qualified experience in the field. 

In conclusion, it may be seen that people are turning to us in 
greater numbers with more specific demands for help with the psy- 
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chological implications of their reality needs. To meet these prob. 
lems the trend in social work education is in the fusion of the knowl. 
edge of the realities of the social and cultural environment with a 
psychodynamic orientation. The degree to which we can meet this 
challenge will determine, not only the development of our profes. 
sional future, but the effectiveness of the contribution which socia] 
work can make to this changing world. 


INTEGRATION OF SUPERVISION WITH 
THE TOTAL PROGRAM OF THE AGENCY 


By Esther Lazarus 


SUPERVISION AND TOTAL PROGRAM Cannot be separated enough to con- 
sider their integration; for inherent in this separation is the dan- 
gerous possibility that supervision and program may be opposed to 
each other. It is not even necessary to establish ways and means of 
integration, for supervision is the process through which the case- 
worker is enabled to carry out the program of the agency. 

An agency program stems out of the acceptance by government of 
responsibility for certain services, or it may stem from a group of 
citizens who feel a responsibility to the community for certain serv- 
ices that should be available. An agency must define what services 
it will give. It must then clarify its focus and direction. What will be 
its chief concern in offering services? How will it offer them? This 
definition implies the necessity of making clear the agency’s purpose 
and program to the person applying for service. He should know what 
the service is and what will be expected of him if he is to receive it. 
The next obligation of the agency is to be sure that the service reaches 
most effectively the persons for whom it is intended. 

Unless the agency defines the kinds of service it offers and the con- 
ditions prerequisite to acceptance or rejection by the applicant, it 
may undermine the very strengths which its help is theoretically de- 
signed to build and sustain. It is necessary for an applicant to receive 
a simple and practical explanation that makes it possible for him to 
understand the agency’s requirements as they apply to him. This ex- 
planation furnishes the basic means by which he can enter into an 
active, self-reliant relationship with the agency. The individual needs 
this definite understanding so that he can choose and plot his course 
with awareness of the possibilities of, and responsibility for, con- 
sequences. The agency has a responsibility for its requirements, poli- 
cies, and standards, as they relate to the objective conditions under 
which the service may be obtained. Policy is used to bulwark agency 
purpose, but there must be assurance that the policy will allow re- 
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spect for the applicant as an individual, with all his unique feelings, 
ideas, and standards. 

This definition of the agency’s purpose, then, is not for the case- 
worker alone, but for the information and guidance of clients and 
the general public, and it assumes an accountability in the agency for 
fulfilling its purpose. The necessity for an informing, orienting pur- 
pose in casework is recognized in the principle of agency function. 
It is through the purpose of the agency as it is carried out in its func- 
tion, through the policies that elaborate and define it, through the 
procedures that are set up to facilitate pursuit of it, that the client 
has a chance to find for himself, as he works with the caseworker, what 
he wants to do, how much effort he is willing to put forth to do it, 
and how far he wants to go with it. Since applicant and recipient know 
that the worker is bound by agency requirements and policies, they 
realize that they do not have to rely on the voluntary good will and 
judgment of another individual. The worker’s use of the agency’s 
definition of policy and procedure plays an indispensable part in 
this process, for policy and procedure keep the practical problem on 
which he and the client are working focused for both. It is through 
the worker’s fidelity to the agency’s purposes and to the agency’s ex- 
perience of sound methods that the client is enabled to keep hold of 
his own impulse to achieve mastery of himself and of his situation. 

This relating of casework practice to an agency function requires 
a high degree of professional skill, combined with a sensitivity to the 
clients’ needs and a self-discipline in meeting them. To bring about 
this knowledge and skill becomes the responsibility of the supervisor. 
The supervisory process must permeate the entire agency. It cannot 
be said that the person immediately responsible for the supervision 
of the worker is the only one responsible for this process. It must be 
equally true that the supervisor herself will be held related to the 
agency function, through its structure, policies, and procedures, as 
she is helping the worker relate to this same framework. In a large 
agency each person in charge of a division or section will likewise be 
held to operate in relation to the same basic purpose of the agency; 
that is, everyone in the agency must be oriented to the agency's 
method so that he can use it most effectively. 

This orientation is necessary and important throughout the agency. 
For example, the Baltimore Department of Public Welfare offers four 
basic services: public assistance; foster care to children; protective 
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service to children in their own homes where neglect has been estab- 
lished; and service to promiscuous girls and prostitutes. Its Public 
Assistance Division administers the assistance program of the Social 
Security Act and a general assistance program. The Children’s Divi- 
sion gives direct foster care to about eight hundred children. Its two 
protective services are fairly new. One was created by law in 1943, 
when children coming before the Circuit Court of Baltimore for 
Juvenile Cases, on a neglect or dependency charge, could either be 
dismissed or committed to the Department of Public Welfare. Al- 
though children may be permitted to remain in their own homes, the 
commitment carries with it the abridgment of parental rights. In 
the protective service this authority is accepted, and a service is of- 
fered to parents in behalf of their children. This service has more 
recently been extended to offer help to parents in cases where there 
is no commitment of the child, but where neglect has been estab- 
lished. The service is then predicated on the fact that the existence 
of neglect permits the agency to invoke the abridgment of parental 
rights and to hold the parents responsible for changing or modifying 
the situation so that the children may remain in their own homes. 

The service to promiscuous girls and prostitutes was also created 
in 1943, under pressure from the Baltimore Venereal Disease Council. 
The Council, comprising the military and civilian agencies that were 
gathering their forces to repress and arrest prostitutes and to find and 
treat venereally infected men and women, urged that a service be set 
up to help the girl or woman who wanted to quit prostitution. The 
girls and women come to the agency either voluntarily, or on proba- 
tion from the Criminal Court or from one of the Magistrates’ Courts. 
This division also has responsibility for the casework service offered 
to men and women at the Rapid Treatment Center located in the 
Baltimore City Hospitals. 

The agency takes responsibility for establishing the structure and 
framework in which each of these services can be given. This takes 
form in such simple things as stipulating that it will be assumed that 
individuals wanting the services will apply to the agency; that, hav- 
ing come to the agency, they will apply for a specific service. Within 
this structure there is flexibility, so that not only is it possible to go 
to a person’s home to take his application, when he is physically un- 
able to come to the office, but there is acceptance that in some serv- 
ices it is necessary that the agency actually reach out to the client. For 
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example, promiscuous girls and prostitutes do not easily seek the 
services of a social agency; it is necessary to give them as much help 
in coming as in holding them to their responsibility in accepting the 
service. On the other hand, it is equally important for the agency to 
be clear under what circumstances and for what purpose visits to 
homes or institutions are made. 

Just as the agency must take responsibility for its structure, it must 
be equally sure that it is also responsible for some of the more com. 
plex and powerful psychological dynamics, once an application has 
been made. It must know that such a dynamic as time limits can and 
should relate to all services and that it must be the agency policy not 
to bind either client or agency eternally. In granting public assist- 
ance, the use of time has many important aspects. First, it is impor- 
tant that the applicant for assistance be seen promptly, and that he 
know how soon he will receive his grant. Further, in the Baltimore De- 
partment of Public Welfare, grants must be reviewed regularly. This 
time interval is a real security to the recipient in that he knows that 
his situation has been reviewed, and unless there are changes in his 
situation or in the agency’s financial situation, he is reasonably sure 
that his grant will continue until the next review period. For the 
worker, this time limit is helpful, both in planning his work and in 
keeping him conscious of agency requirements. His supervisor and 
the supervisory line, all the way through the agency, must relate 
themselves to the time limit. This carries out the agency’s accounta- 
bility to its clients, as well as to the community supporting the pro- 
gram. On the other hand, while it is important that the person for 
whom public assistance is the only income available be assured of 
security, receipt of that income cannot and must not be accepted as 
endless in time. For some people it is equally important to look for- 
ward to the time when they will no longer need assistance, and it is 
just as necessary to be sensitive to the importance of this ending as 
it is absolutely necessary to be aware of all that is involved in accept- 
ing assistance. 

This same use of the time limit may be traced in the framework 
established by the agency for all other services. In foster care the 
agency believes that before the child can move into long-time care, 
he and his parent must first test out for themselves what separation 
will mean. The length of temporary care is defined at time of place- 
ment and is used, not only as the dynamic, which permits parent and 
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child to choose whether they want to continue, but realistically by the 
agency as the time during which it becomes acquainted with the 
child and can find another home for him if that course should seem 
indicated. 

In the instance of long-time care for children, the agency is giving 
consideration as to whether this, too, can be as timeless as it seems. 
What is involved for a child who remains in the care of an agency 
from early infancy to majority? This problem may involve our whole 
concept of child care and may necessitate an entirely different way of 
working with parents and with children. If a different approach does 
emerge, it will then be necessary for every person in the Children’s 
Division—worker, supervisor, district supervisor, and division head 
—to be oriented to the new approach. 

In working with parents who have neglected their children, a 
definite time limit is set within which the parents may decide for 
themselves whether they can or will change the situation for their 
children so that they may remain in the home, or whether it will be 
necessary to remove the children. 

When children are committed to the agency, the court prescribes no 
time limit. Legally, these children could be wards of the agency until 
they attain their majority. Actually, however, the agency feels that 
no parents should accept the abridgment of their parental rights in 
such an endless fashion. The agency, therefore, takes responsibility 
for setting a time limit. 

Similarly, in working with promiscuous girls and prostitutes who 
have been placed on probation for a definite period, the agency has 
found the time limit a powerful dynamic. If the girls have come vol- 
untarily for help, this protective service decides on its own time 
limits as a way of working with the agency. 

Each service works within time limits. Each person who is responsi- 
ble at any level for seeing that the service is most effectively given 
must accept this use of the time limit. 

There is a fundamental relationship between supervision and func- 
tion and structure. Supervision is a process distinct from casework. 
It is through the supervisory process that the worker is helped to give 
the service of the agency. Supervisors have the responsibility of seeing 
that the job is done in the way defined by the agency. Supervision 
must always carry as its primary function the purpose of the agency 
to serve the client through competent job performance. In addition, 
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supervisors have the important responsibility of training workers, 
What must be taken into account is that supervision always operates 
within the framework of the particular agency. Supervision involves 
the worker’s growth process, in which her will must become actively 
engaged in learning, so that she can yield the demands of her own 
needs to the necessities of new ways of operating in the casework re- 
lationship, within the limits of the agency. This process is stimulated 
by the supervisor in the conscious, responsible direction of her own 
activity in relation to the worker’s learning process, and the agency's 
demand for quality of performance in the interest of clients. Super- 
vision, however, cannot be undertaken with the end in mind of di- 
rectly or indirectly affecting an adjustment of the worker’s personal 
problems, but must be primarily concerned with the way the agency 
service is made available to its clients. 

As casework depends on procedure, policies, and practices in re- 
lation to agency services, so supervision depends on the structural sup- 
ports of administrative framework and formulations of agency ex- 
pectations of its workers, in as concrete terms as possible. What are 
agency requirements in relation to dictation, statistical reports, use 
of forms, mechanical procedures, and those elements which constitute 
job organization? What amount and regularity of time are available 
for supervisory conference? It is around such concrete job require- 
ments, limitations, and opportunities that the worker is able to find 
her relation to the agency, through her relationship with her super- 
visor, who must represent agency to her. It is through working on 
these matters together that they are able to achieve a definition of 
what actually is the worker’s responsibility, and that the agency can 
know what it can trust to her ability to carry responsibly and what 
further responsibility she is ready to take at any given point. 

In order that the supervisor may meet her responsibilities, she too 
must be held to working within the agency framework. Although the 
supervisor must herself carry a broader and deeper responsibility for 
the agency than is possible for the worker, she too must be able to 
drain off her own needs and revitalize her sense of agency. The agency 
must provide such channels. The dynamics in supervision are de- 
pendent upon the supportive structure in the agency. The supervisor 
must know with real conviction that the factors which she is consider- 
ing and on which she is passing judgment are agency concepts and 
not her own personal standards. Each supervisor will have her own in- 
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dividual way of using and upholding agency formulations, but the 
framework must be there. Only through having such a base of opera- 
tion can worker and supervisor come together. This also serves to de- 
fine the limits of the supervisory responsibility, which can go only 
so far as the limits of the job, and cannot take in the worker’s per- 
sonal life or total personality or the supervisor’s needs and ambitions. 

How valid is all of this in student training? That is, in offering field 
work placements in an agency, does the agency remain similarly fo- 
cused? I believe that it does. The agency must be able to offer students 
a program carefully geared to their level and to their capacity for de- 
velopment. This program must give opportunities for the best of 
their potentialities, but it can do this soundly only as it remains rooted 
in the established structure of the agency. The agency’s responsibility 
for service to clients is the primary consideration in any training plan, 
entering into the choice of areas where students will work and the 
selection of cases which they will handle. Responsibility for service 
also determines the focus in evaluating field work accomplishment; 
for student performance must meet the requirement of carrying out 
the agency’s function and cannot be judged entirely by what the 
student gains from the learning experience. The field work experi- 
ence must be an integral part of the agency job carried out by agency 
standards of casework practice. The part which supervision plays in 
field work training grows out of its place in agency operation. Since 
the experience of supervision takes place in the agency setting and is 
itself a part of what is happening there, the supervisor does not shape 
the conditions under which the student works. The student’s train- 
ing in field work practice, then, consists of learning to use the reality 
of the situation he finds in the agency. If he is to use it constructively, 
he must have support from his supervisor, which he can get only as 
the supervisor feels secure in relation to her place in the agency. Help 
for the student is to be found, not in the relation with the supervisor 
alone, but in supervision as an instrument of the agency. What the 
agency offers for the student’s use in learning to do casework is the 
structure which it has built up to carry out its particular function. 

Under a work-study plan in the Baltimore Department of Public 
Welfare, we have students from four schools of social work. Field 
work placements are offered in all services of the agency. The case 
loads are the same and the supervision is the same regardless of the 
particular school involved. ‘The way in which the agency offers the 
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service remains the constant. The greater the degree to which school 
and field work experience are related, the greater the clarity of the 
responsibility of each in the student’s training. If school and agency 
are not related closely enough, the supervisor finds that she must 
carry a greater degree of responsibility for training, but the intent 
and purpose of supervision do not vary. Always the agency’s purpose, 
plan, and procedures enable the supervisor to set the limits for the 
student’s activity, and the agency’s standards of practice aid her in 
determining what is expected of him in performance. 

Perhaps everyone would agree that there is no place for caprice 
in social work. On the other hand, the charge might be made that 
there is no place for individual expression, freedom, or creativeness 
in an agency where the body of practice is well defined and prescribed. 
To an extent, this is true. Where a functional approach is the dy- 
namic, directing force, the individual worker or supervisor is not free 
to operate as he wills. Supervision must carry forth the program of the 
agency within the limits defined. The need for policy and regulation 
has been accepted in the administration of public assistance. I am 
convinced that it is equally essential in offering any service. 

The Children’s Division of the Baltimore Department of Public 
Welfare limits the amount that may be spent for a child’s lunch, 
whenever it is necessary for a worker and a child to lunch together. 
This is a simple policy based on reality. The problem that this created 
for the worker, what that problem involved, and how the supervisor 
met the situation are vividly brought out in the following: 


When I discussed with Miss J. the agency’s limit of forty cents for lunch 
for a foster child, she had considerable difficulty in accepting it. This was 
discussed on the basis of her first experience, when she had encouraged a 
child to order a substantial hot lunch costing sixty-five cents. She was able 
to move on to thinking of providing a satisfactory lunch, consisting of a 
sandwich, drink, and dessert, in order to keep within the agency amount 
and still not have the child hungry. 

Later, Miss J. wrote me that in her experience it was necessary to spend 
more than the allotted forty cents. She mentioned a place to which she had 
taken one of the children. He had a ham sandwich at twenty-five cents and 
a milk shake at twenty-five cents. She thought that as simple a lunch as a 
child could be expected to eat. She pointed out the rising cost of food and 
implied that I might be able to get the allowance increased by five or ten 
cents. 

At the next conference the question of lunches was not raised, and 
Miss J. was apparently ready to leave when | mentioned her note. She at- 
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tempted to brush it aside. I ventured that she did not want to discuss it 
and perhaps regretted having written me. Her silence seemed to confirm 
this, and I added that she was apparently having difficulty with the prob- 
lem and, if so, this was the place to bring it out. With this came all her 
feeling about how impractical she had found the policy and her struggle 
to keep within the forty-cent limit. She told of her experiences with various 
children, the places she had tried, what she had ordered for them and the 
prices, and ended with saying that it had just been impossible and she felt 
the policy should be changed and the amount increased. 

I maintained that forty cents was what we had to work with at present. 
I knew it was hard for her to keep within the limit, but I did not believe 
it was impossible. I wondered if it was not so much a question of an in- 
adequate amount, but her use of it. She challenged me on this, and I men- 
tioned specific items, such as milk shakes at a quarter, when chocolate milk 
could be had for a dime; and did a child know the difference between Vir- 
ginia baked ham and regular ham, or appreciate lunching where prices 
were high? The sandwiches she could see, but country children never get 
milk shakes, and they love them so and look forward to getting them when 
they come to the city. . . . She was quick to tell me she had charged the 
agency only forty cents on her expense account and paid the difference her- 
self each time. When I held that this was an actual violation of agency 
policy, it surprised her, but she could see the problems she might be 
creating for the child and the next worker. 

I asked Miss J. if she really thought any child would starve to death on 
a forty-cent lunch before she got him back to his foster home. Miss J. 
smiled and said of course not. I thought maybe she found it hard to say 
“no” to a child. She readily agreed to this. I said that we all do, yet, chil- 
dren, like adults, must learn that there are limits in life. Was she going to 
help a child live with this fact, or encourage him to fight it? 

I said that perhaps she was trying to impose her own standards on 
the children, and related this to the simple foster homes. Did she think the 
foster parents could pay more than forty cents for their lunches when the 
children are with them? Will the children be able to maintain the stand- 
ards she is setting up for them after they leave care or begin to support 
themselves? Miss J. was frank in saying that she had not seen this before. 
Now she realized that she could not make up for everything the children 
had missed in life by giving them whatever they might want for lunch, 
regardless of price. 


This conference material could be used to sharpen up many facets 
in the supervisory process. Above all, it seems to show clearly that 
supervision is the process through which the agency enables its work- 
ers to carry out its program. I certainly do not want to minimize the 
importance of, and need for, sound policy, nor the difficulties in- 
volved in operating with a restrictive policy. Likewise, there is no 
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denial of the important part the worker plays in helping bring about 
policy change. This is a whole process in itself. 

That supervision can be a creative experience and does not limit 
the development of skill and understanding was vividly described by 
two students in the same agency. One, in acquiring some sense of 
the relation of function to the casework process, stated that, “‘it is as 
if a good caseworker has to be like a violin string which sounds at 
the slightest touch but becomes useless if it is detached from the 
violin body.” The other student also saw similarities in what is in- 
volved for the artist and the caseworker. As he put it, accepting the 
rightness of working within agency structure is similar to learning to 
play the piano. “Only as the pianist masters what Chopin wrote and 
intended does he have a true opportunity to play it creatively.’ Clear 
policy, sound structure, and well-defined function are to social work 
what the work of the master is to the musician. 

Supervision carries the responsibility for helping workers to give 
service soundly and skillfully. The supervisor must know and be re- 
lated to the work of the agency, its basic purpose and philosophy, and 
be able to help the worker to know this, so that he can use the agency 
structure to offer help creatively. Only thus can the agency fulfill its 
responsibility to clients, worker, and community. 


—— 
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CASEWORK SERVICES IN PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


By Helen Harris Perlman 


Why Is IT THAT THIS SUBJECT RECURS with such unfailing regularity? 
Is there some unresolved doubt that remains in us, making us ques- 
tion what we yet want to believe? Are we gnawed by uncertainties as 
to whether casework services in public welfare are necessary? Or de- 
sirable? Or feasible? And to quiet our doubts do we want to acclaim 
loudly that they are necessary, they are desirable, they are basic to 
public welfare? Or is it that in the daily struggle with time limits, 
energy limits, administrative and statutory limits, we become so 
strangled and wearied that, like the giant Antaeus wrestling with 
Hercules, we need to touch ground again to be renourished and re- 
empowered—and for us, this ground is the formulation and restate- 
ment of our purposes and methods? Or is it that for all that we talk 
of casework services we actually do not mean the same things by the 
same terms, or are not truly clear as to what we do mean? Is it possible 
that what we refer to as casework service is not the same as the 
thoughts we have about it? 

Casework is, as the semanticists would say, a ‘“‘loaded” word. It is 
loaded with emotions which range from the devotional faith of some 
of its practitioners to the caustic agnosticism of some of its detractors; 
it is loaded with motley inferences as to its purposes; it is equated 
with “therapy,” it is equated with “social work’’; an agency is said 
to “do casework” and it is said to “have casework services, such as 
nutrition planning and housing advice.’”’ Small wonder that we strive 
repetitiously to define what we do or have, or should do or have, of 
casework in public welfare. 

The problem may lie in semantics. It may lie in our doubt as to 
whether casework services are desirable or feasible in public welfare 
programs. It may lie in our need to step away from the urgencies of 
the job, to get perspective on it, to test it against the touchstone of 
basic principles. For any and all of these reasons, “‘casework services 
in public welfare” demand definition. We need to know what is the 
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purpose of public welfare; to know what is casework and what is 
casework service; and then to ask whether casework is useful in pub- 
lic welfare agencies. 

A public welfare program grows out of organized society’s concern 
that it maintain its equilibrium and cohesion. In a democratically or- 
ganized society it is assumed that the mesh of society is only as strong 
as its individual links, that each individual should have certain in- 
alienable rights as a human being in order to ensure the common 
good. John Dewey, philosopher of democracy, has put it this way: 


The foundation of democracy is faith in the capacities of human nature; 
faith in human intelligence and in the power of pooled and coéperative 
experience. It is not a belief that these things are complete, but that if 
given a show they will grow. . . . The very fact of material and psycho- 
logical inequality is all the more reason for our establishment by law of 
“equality of opportunity .. .1 

The public welfare agency is an outgrowth of the ‘establishment 
by law of equality of opportunity.” It is called a “social” agency— 
whether its specific program is child welfare, economic assistance, or 
care of the handicapped—because it aims to prevent the breakdown 
of functioning or to promote the more effective functioning of an in- 
dividual! in his interrelationships with his fellow men and with so- 
ciety’s institutions. To carry out this responsibility to the men, 
women, and children whose normal social resources have broken 
down or have not been provided, public welfare agencies offer sub- 
stitute or alternate forms of attaining a modicum of adjustment. 
These are as varied as money grants, home-finding for neglected chil- 
dren or for the aged, provision for convalescent care, vocational train- 
ing opportunities, care of the mentally ill, counseling on household 
and debt management—the list covers a whole range of services de- 
veloped to weave together the torn threads in the fabric of human 
life needs. They are social services. Social casework is a way by which 
such services may be administered. The service may be as concrete 
as a money grant to maintain a minimum of health and decent living; 
it may be as intangible as guidance in dealing with a child’s behavior. 
Casework is a method of giving this social service. 

Before we can say whether casework is useful or desirable, we 
must consider what are the elements or characteristics of this method. 


1“The Democratic Form” an excerpt from “Democracy and Educational Administration” 
in John Dewey’s Philosophy, Modern Library ed., p. 400. 
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Casework is a process which has its life germ in a philosophy; which 
has been nurtured by, and has in turn produced, a sturdy body of 
knowledge; and which, out of its germ and nurture has developed 
certain skills in helping people to cope with their social situations. 
The philosophy that produced casework is that same philosophy 
that produced democracy. It affirms the essential worth of every hu- 
man being; it is predicated upon the belief that there are untapped 
powers and strengths in people which may be released for individual 
and social good; it faces the fact that men are not created equal, and 
that society must provide, therefore, equality of opportunity to com- 
pensate for the inequalities men face at their very birth; it asserts that 
it is the right of every man to lead a satisfying and socially effective 
life. 

This is a fine philosophy, perhaps too fine. It slips off the tongue 
readily—and perhaps slips into oblivion as readily. Its test lies in 
whether it is spelled out in cross-stitch and hung on the wall, or 
whether it is lived out in action by the caseworker. We speak of social 
work as being a profession. The birth of a professional person is at that 
moment when he is able, not merely to state what he professes to be- 
lieve and know, but to incorporate it, to feel it deeply part of him, and 
thus to act upon it. 

Casework in family agencies, in institutions, in clinics, in public 
assistance, in child welfare, begins with the caseworker’s impassioned 
believing in this philosophy. It will translate itself into action in a 
myriad ways. It will affect the way we look at a man or woman or 
child—whether our eyes take him in as that gray whole which is an 
“applicant,” or whether they seek to discern his difference from 
others, to perceive his special self. It will determine how we feel 
toward him—whether we are secretly contemptuous of his failure, 
impatient with his fault, or whether we respect his individuality and 
lend ourselves to understanding his pain and struggle. It will affect 
whether we carry through prescribed routines, or seek for ways of 
releasing this person’s powers, and search for opportunities to enrich 
his living. It will determine whether, as caseworkers or supervisors 
or administrators, we will be content with inadequate relief budgets 
which lower man’s vitality and self-esteem, with anachronistic rou- 
tines which hold only frustrations for the client, or whether we use 
every means at our command to make public welfare service a syn- 
onym for opportunity. And it is the deep belief in man’s dignity and 
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worth that will thrust us forward to seeking further knowledge of 
man himself and of how to help him. Without this philosophy all 
the specialized services or technical trappings that can be devised are 
empty. Imbued with it and the attitudes that flower from it, the 
worker in the public welfare agency is already in part operating by 
the casework method. 

The body of knowledge upon which casework is based and to 
which casework has brilliantly contributed is broad, and its depths 
are not yet plumbed. It is a knowledge of the society in which we 
live, its frustrations and its rewards, its poverties and its abundances, 
the conflicts and the paradoxes in those forms and forces which vic- 
timize men and those which seek to restore him to his rightful stature. 
It is a knowledge, too, of us who live within that society and of how 
we are enabled or disabled in dealing with everyday problems of liv- 
ing. It is a knowledge of the subtle complexities of the commonplace 
things of life, of the deep meaning that small things have; for life is 
made up of very little things, and it is the emotion which they stir 
in us that causes them to destroy us or enhance us. 

When a worker knows these things understandingly and feelingly, 
she has embarked upon individualizing people, upon recognizing that 
like situations may have very different meanings for different persons; 
and she knows that to help them use what the agency is empowered 
to give them, or to use any opportunity, their feelings and reactions 
must be taken into account. There is the meaning of work, for ex- 
ample. Work is a way by which to earn money. The pay envelope is 
rewarding, or it is a blunt denial of one’s worth. Work is a way of 
utilizing physical and mental energies, engrossing and satisfying, or it 
sucks up energy and obliterates personality. It has status, or it is 
looked upon with indifference, if not contempt. The caseworker 
knows that the wish to get a job and to hold a job is compounded of 
all these considerations. And the caseworker understands the mean- 
ing of something as simple as food. It is a way of satisfying hunger. 
But food has great emotional coloring, too, for human beings. The 
chocolate sundae on a depressing day is a way of making up to our- 
selves, not for physical hunger, but for emotional hunger. ‘The woman 
who ingeniously produces a casserole of leftovers and meets with 
her family’s admiration is richly rewarded. But for the woman whose 
efforts to manage meet with the complaints of a variety-starved fam- 
ily, the casserole is the very symbol of desperation. Caseworkers know 
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the emotional meaning of housing that is indecently overcrowded and 
underequipped. Of course, the newspapers carry the statistics every 
day—so many thousand veterans without houses, hundreds of families 
living in condemned buildings—but, as Arthur Koestler has said, 
“statistics don’t bleed.’’ Case workers know the feelings of the adoles- 
cent whose home consists of bedrooms only, and who, perforce, moves 
to the street for his social life. We know the utter frustration and loss 
of integrity of parents who have no corner they can call their own, 
whose talk together, whether of grocery bills or of their feelings for 
one another, is always before an audience. 

A room of one’s own, a little money of one’s own, a little leeway for 
one’s desires, a sense of being recognized as worth while, a sense of 
being loved—these are the small things that every human being seeks, 
and it is the knowledge of these small things, and how they create and 
affect people’s feelings, which is part of casework’s special knowledge. 

There is an important corollary knowledge, and that is that people 
act the way they do because of the way they feel. They rationalize what 
they do; that is, they justify it with reason, but the motivation, the 
driving power, lies in their feeling. To understand this is to know 
that the person who comes to a public welfare agency is not simply 
a “client.” He is a person who is a parent, a spouse, a child, a worker, 
a club member, a citizen of a community. He has feelings about each 
of his roles: satisfactions in some, frustrations in others; resources for 
some of his needs, emptiness for others. The fact of his seeking the 
resources of a public welfare agency is fraught with meaning for him. 
He sees it as a help or a threat, as a place where his rights will be 
upheld or will be taken from him, and his feelings about himself 
and his having to turn to the agency will determine how he will 
act at the point of application and thereafter. 

As the public welfare worker lends himself to understanding these 
feelings, he takes another important step in the casework process. 
He knows that for the person involved there is no such thing as a 
routine procedure, “a mere formality.” It may be routine for the 
agency; but each client experiences it freshly and sharply, and sees 
it in the light of his own feelings. A budget may look like a mathe- 
matical computation to the budget-maker. ‘To the person who must 
live with it, it is an emotional experience. It is a strait-jacket, it is 
a restriction of freedom, it is an absurdity; or, it is a kind of guide, 
a challenge to ingenuity. 
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Public welfare agencies are set up to provide and implement serv- 
ices and opportunities which elsewhere in the social structure have 
been denied. Our knowledge of human beings tells us that people 
perceive these rights and services, not only with their eyes and ears 
and heads, but with their feelings, their muscles and hearts and stom- 
achs. To understand this thoroughly, to know that what happens to 
people affects the way they feel, and to know that the ways that people 
feel will determine what they do, is to stand squarely upon the thresh- 
old of the casework process. 

Social casework helps a person to want to use effectively the re- 
sources available to him, that is, to reach out for, and engage himself 
with, the means by which his social and emotional needs can be met. 
These resources lie in part in him—his physical, intellectual, and so- 
cial capacities—and in part in his environment—in his family and 
friends, his school or work, his church or social groups, and in the 
special services of the social agency. This enabling process begins, not 
only with knowing the person’s problem, but with knowing how he 
feels about it. It proceeds by helping him to express and release those 
feelings. He is given the assurance that his feelings are understood 
and accepted. He is led to view them in the light of how they may 
block or promote the resolution of his problem. He is encouraged to 
weigh and choose for himself his line of action. 

A father asks to place his children since he cannot support them 
adequately and they have grown completely unmanageable since his 
wife's death. The public welfare program may offer foster home care, 
institutional care, homemaker services, support for the children in 
their own home. It is the casework process which approaches this, not 
as a “placement problem,” but as a conflict of feelings in a father 
about his wish and capacity to care for his children. Only as he is 
helped to express and know his feelings, to weigh and consider them 
and their consequences, and as they are viewed in the safe light of 
the worker’s understanding support, is he made free to exercise his 
right to choose what service he will use. 

A letter comes in the morning mail: ‘I’m a sick unmarried woman 
and I was 65 years old last week. Please send me my pension.” It is 
casework knowledge that conjures up the image of the person behind 
this letter, that recognizes that she is misinformed and that she will 
feel cheated of her rights or unhappily humbled on learning that 
she must prove her need. It is a simple situation, yet it needs the case- 
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work process to help this particular person move from her disappoint- 
ment or anger to engaging in the codperative venture of establishing 
eligibility. 

To recapitulate, then, we see that casework is a way of giving an 
agency's social services. It is not a superstructure placed as the top 
layer on stratified services. It is indigenous to public welfare. It 
grows out of the identical philosophy as that which creates public 
welfare services. Its knowledge is a knowledge of what promotes or 
destroys well-being, of the titanic struggle in people to fill the vac- 
uums in their life situations, to taste some satisfactions, to feel secure, 
to be considered adequate. It is a knowledge that when people find 
themselves in situations with which they can no longer deal, all their 
feelings of fear, inadequacy, and helplessness rise up to block or 
overwhelm them. Its method simply puts this philosophy and knowl- 
edge into action: it attempts to release the individual’s own powers 
to feel, to think, to act, and to use the services and opportunities which 
are rightfully his. 

Closest in nature and purpose to the public welfare program we are 
developing is the public education program which has long been in 
operation. Originally, our public schools were established to teach 
the three “R’s,” that is, to provide the basic necessities to social com- 
munication. The child was exposed to these. If he was capable enough 
to grasp them, all was well. If he could not or would not, he was 
scolded, whipped, expelled from schoo] as a pariah. In the course of 
experience it began to be recognized that the child was not at all 
an empty vessel to be crammed with knowledge. Rather he was a 
unique personality with certain talents or handicaps, certain interests 
or indifferences, and with many feelings about himself, his teachers, 
and his learning. Iwo things happened as the result of this awareness. 
The subjects which schools began to develop in their curricula be- 
came more varied, more related to the child’s capacities and experi- 
ence. In other words, the educational program was developed and di- 
versified to meet children’s life needs. It began to be recognized that 
pedagogy was of tremendous importance, that it was children who 
were being taught, not subject matter, and that, therefore, how chil- 
dren were helped to learn would determine how well they learned 
and used their learning. In other words, it came to be affirmed that 
schools were for children, that children needed to learn many things 
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other than the three “R’s” to enrich their living, and that to educate 
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meant “‘to lead out,” to draw out the child’s interest, energy, capacity 
to reach for learning and make it his own. Therefore, professional 
schools of education began to help teachers to understand the child 
as a thinking and feeling person and to train them to use such meth- 
ods as would enable the child to want to learn. 

It is true that in education, as in public welfare, the ideal is yet 
to be achieved. There are still poorly trained teachers; there are still 
teachers who lack the personal capacity to understand children; there 
are poverty-stricken schools with scarcely enough money for text- 
books, much less for drawing paper and crayons; there are systems 
where administrative routines, attendance check-ups, fire drills, class- 
room records, curriculum timing, crowd out all recognition of the 
fact that these are living children who are being counted, drilled, 
taught. There are communities which are quite blind to the intel- 
lectual and social needs of their own children. 

These difficulties sound familiar to the public welfare worker. Yet 
it would seem all but ludicrous to us as laymen in school matters, and 
certainly to teachers and school administrators, if one asked, “Is a 
knowledge of methods of teaching, of ways of relating to the individ- 
ual child’s learning and social needs desirable or feasible in a public 
educational system? Is an understanding of children and the schools’ 
resources plus pedagogy necessary in public schools?” ‘The purpose 
of education is the answer. The question might yet be asked, “Is 
good teaching possible with all the difficulties that beset us?” The 
answer to this would have to be that by these difficulties good teach- 
ing is pitifully hampered and that therefore educational purpose may 
be defeated. And we would agree that this answer opened rather 
than closed a burning issue. 

Is it this same question which creates our conflict in public wel- 
fare? Is it that while we can affirm that the casework method is to pub- 
lic welfare what pedagogy is to education, that it is the way by which 
social services can most effectively be transmitted, we question 
whether it can be carried out in the face of the many obstacles that 
confront administrators and workers? 

There is no denying these obstacles. There are case loads so large 
that an applicant is literally goose-stepped through to establishing 
eligibility for relief or service, and is then left to flounder with the 
problem of how to use or manage that service. That the service is not 
given in a casework way is but a corollary to the major problem: it is 
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not given with recognition of this individual human being’s prac- 
tical and emotional problems. There are budgets so low, money grants 
so inadequate, that they mock the basic needs of human beings. All 
the understanding, the compassion, the ingenuity which casework 
knowledge and method can summon will not hush the fact that peo- 
ple’s health, peace of mind, and ability to plan and act are constricted 
when their basic economic welfare is denied. There are administra- 
tive procedures and interpretations so narrowly construed and rigidly 
applied that they block rather than channelize the agency's service 
to the client. It is not important that they thwart the casework process; 
it is important that rather than make them readily available, they cut 
off welfare service from the people who need them. 

But these obstacles are not irrevocable or immutable. They are 
man-made and may be undone. The weapons social workers carry 
are humble ones—notebooks and stubby pencils. But if we have 
sharp, clear thinking and strong conviction we are girded with a 
sword that can cut through tape, or bottlenecks, or frames of mind. 
Our thinking and conviction must be sharpened against Emerson’s 
whetstone. “The end,” said Emerson, “‘pre-exists in the means.” Our 
immediate end is to give such welfare services as are needed in order 
to bulwark individual and family life, so that adults may live and 
children may grow up sturdy in body and spirit, ready to take on 
work, marriage, parenthood, and civic responsibility. From first to 
last, from administrator to clerical worker, from intake to closing, 
from written rulings to their application, the means must consistently 
exemplify and demonstrate this end. As this occurs, the individual 
coming to the public welfare agency will know himself to be re- 
spected, will find that he himself as well as his dilemma is under- 
stood, will discover that there are persons who believe in his possi- 
bilities, and that there are services which he can use to promote his 
better living. Social casework by its philosophy, its knowledge, its 
method, is one of the means by which the public welfare agency seeks 
to express in action its end, which is human well-being. This must 
shape our thinking and forge our conviction into a weapon for action. 


COUNSELING IN THE FAMILY AGENCY 


By Frances ‘T. Levinson 


IT Is NO ACCIDENT THAT THE LAST FIVE YEARS have seen a clear emer- 
gence of counseling as the basic function of the family agency and that 
this same period of time covers the history of charging fees for family 
casework service. For it is in an examination of the dynamic influence 
of each of these on the other that we understand the role of the family 
agency today. 

Fee charging did not come about as a separate development unre- 
lated to the core of the family agency’s function. It came about as 
a logical outgrowth of increased professional understanding and 
knowledge, a willingness on the part of practitioners to struggle with 
the refinement of their skills, the assumption by governmental 
agencies of responsibility for the maintenance needs of the commu- 
nity, and the agencies’ faith that casework help need no longer be con- 
fined to the economically destitute but should take its accepted place 
in the total community to protect and preserve family life. Tradition- 
ally, the function of the family agency has been to help with familial 
inter-relationships so that individuals could fulfill their roles within 
the family and outside the family in a way which enriched family life 
and enabled it to be a good emotional environment for its members. 
Our broad function has not changed. Our way of carrying out our 
function has undergone vast change and hopefully will continue to 
do so. 

Fee charging in the family agency came about when casework in 
practice had developed a skill which might be needed by anyone, 
when it was no longer dependent for its helpfulness on the adminis- 
tration of concrete services, such as maintenance relief or meeting 
financial emergencies. This skill we have begun to call “counseling.” 
Further defined, it is the psychological help which we give people in 
working out their everyday relationships and in helping them change 
their way of handling the problems which block their ability to use 
their own resources or the community’s benefits advantageously. 

Fee charging presented a way of extending the use of this skill to 
the total community. It was one thing to develop professional prac- 
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tice, to define its usefulness to anyone regardless of economic circum- 
stances, education, and social status; it was another to enable people 
to use this service when they needed it. The problem with which fam- 
ily agencies were faced was that we were identified with our tradi- 
tional function of relief giving, and our newer function 
counseling—was unknown. 

This identification of the family agency with only its tangible serv- 
ices is understandable. The profession itself had quite a time recog- 
nizing and acknowledging that casework had a discipline which rested 
on a philosophy and methodology of its own. Until the profession 
dared to take responsibility for its practice, to define its separateness 
from any other kind of psychological help, we could not expect the 
community to understand clearly what we were doing or know when 
to use us. We had to continue as agencies whose function it was either 
to make up for the inadequacies of all agencies, or to render the same 
service as other agencies—sometimes more skillfully, sometimes less. 

We learned much from that experience. But if the private family 
agency is to free itself to be the research laboratory that will enable 
it to make its greatest contribution, it has to let go of functions which 
no longer belong to it, as well as to develop new skills for the func- 
tions which do belong to it. 

The function of an agency is not a unilateral decision. It is based 
upon the needs of a community, the skill and capacity of specific 
agencies to meet these needs, the wisdom and foresightedness of the 
community’s social planners. In our society the private agency has 
the responsibility for being in the vanguard. Its function has been to 
recognize and work with unmet needs and new problems, to develop 
technical skills for meeting these problems, and to educate the com- 
munity about the service that meets the problem. Whenever the 
private agency has done a good job in its practice and in the educa- 
tion of the community, the community has then rightfully demanded 
the resource on a mass basis. In this is the history of the child welfare 
program, unemployment relief, vocational rehabilitation programs, 
and so forth. 

We have not learned, however, to capitalize completely on our 
freedom to open up new areas of helpfulness. There is an apparent 
paradox between our desire to develop new services and our inability 
to let new agencies carry their delegated responsibilities. We clamor 
for good public relief agencies to take over the maintenance needs of 
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the community, but we are not quite ready to give up our relief role 
and let the public agencies meet the problems for which they were 
set up. Our dilemma has been the peculiar one of developing skill, 
of understanding what we were doing, and knowing our value, but 
being afraid to say that we possessed all this. We learned how to help 
people with marital difficulties, but we depended upon the client's 
need for relief to bring him to the agency, and we used the fact that 
we were administering relief as permission to help with his marital 
problems. We helped people who were emotionally unemployable 
become employable, but again we depended upon the need for reliet 
to bring the applicant to us. Since the profession of social work has one 
of the most responsible and experimental groups of practitioners, we 
eventually realized that we were projecting on to relief giving the 
carrying power for our skill. We also became aware of the consequent 
confusion created for the client. In the examination of this we 
started to extract what was generic in our helping process so that 
we could say that this part is applicable to anyone who is trying to 
change his marital relationship; this kind of enabling process is true 
for anyone who needs help in going to a psychiatrist; this much we 
know of the process of helping a young adult separate from a parent 
without destroying the relationship. It was when we were able to af- 
firm for ourselves that our helpfulness was controlled by what we 
knew and the client’s ability to use it, and not by the client’s economic 
situation, that we could start thinking of how to enlarge the group 
who used our service. In other words, we began to be more responsi- 
ble; for there is something irresponsible in having a service which 
we know can be helpful to a total community and then, in effect, 
saying to that community: We will do nothing to help you under- 
stand or accept this service; we will, in fact, insist that you guess at 
the existence of the service; and, in addition, if you do discover it, we 
will strip you of whatever security you may have as a result of being 
self-supporting and take from you whatever power may accrue to you 
by paying for what you get. It was a strange contradiction, and actu- 
ally we were working against ourselves. For casework helpfulness is 
built on preserving the individual's strength. It is built on finding 
in the client something for which he is willing to fight, and yet we 
made it as hard as possible for him to approach the agency and in- 
sisted upon his coming in a weaker position than even reality de- 
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It was in our effort to eliminate this unnecessary burden of taking 
something for nothing that we developed the practice of charging 
for service when the client could afford to pay. Because this was a 
social agency, the charge was determined by a scale which was con- 
trolled by the client’s income. We thought we were charging for serv- 
ice to enable the individual client to come more easily. In actual ex- 
perience, the profession and the community were equal gainers. We 
could not just stop with telling ourselves that we were engaged in 
extending casework service and charging fees, and expect anything 
to happen. We had to tell people. And we could not just tell people 
we were charging fees. We had to tell them about the service for 
which we were charging. And so we learned how to talk about the 
counseling service of the family agency and to find out for ourselves 
how to discuss its greatest values. 

In the past, social agencies had been interpreted primarily by the 
fund-raising group. This group had interpreted us through the piti- 
ful situations of the economically underprivileged in which dramatic 
cures were accomplished. In family counseling the situations are not 
pitiful in terms of deprivation, and the cures are not dramatic in 
obvious terms. The problem may be one which will eventually destroy 
the happiness of a whole family, but until the problem does destroy 
the family, the drama is visible only to the family, and sometimes not 
even to them. We were faced with the need to educate the community 
to a whole new way of thinking about us. We wanted people to know 
that our profession had an organized body of knowledge on family 
living, and then know that we had practitioners whose function it was 
to enable individuals to profit by the use of that knowledge. 

We found that both these facts were unknown to most people. The 
closest people have come to thinking in terms of an accumulated body 
of knowledge on family living lies in the knowledge gathered by wise 
people through living. The transmission of this experience they see 
as giving advice. Making casework a purchasable commodity has 
probably been the greatest stimulus in the extension of its use by 
new groups. It has made it possible for an individual to listen to a 
description of our service and then to identify himself as a person 
who needs help. We all know the lengths to which people will go to 
avoid acknowledging a problem because of the fear of being con- 
sidered inadequate. We have all worked with the effects of conscious 
and unconscious resistance to taking help and seen the devastation 
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which has taken place because people need to hide and deny their 
problems until their problems are their masters. 

Our concern has been with helping people know that it is not a 
symbol of inadequacy to come for help, but that it is irresponsible not 
to seek help when a problem is likely to enmesh the whole family in 
a destructive situation. Helping people to use family counseling is 
a straight community education job. It means instilling the thought 
that nothing in a family situation is static; that if a problem affects 
two people, it soon has its tentacles on all the other relationships in 
the family. Family relationships cannot be departmentalized. Parents 
cannot have a difficult relationship with each other without its in- 
fluencing their relationships with their children. But we have not 
learned how to help people understand that they cannot shut the 
doors on feelings and not have them leak out through keyholes. Par- 
ents are fundamentally responsible people and want the best for 
their children. It is our job to make the connection for them between 
good parental relationships and strong, happy children, just as it is 
our job to make the connection for the community between strong 
family units and a solid citizenry. 

As we have extended the use of family counseling, there has been 
a noticeable change in attitude on the part of many new clients. Some 
of this change is directly traceable to payment for service. Most of 
the change is an indirect result of payment. Where we have been suc- 
cessful in our community education, we have helped people bear the 
fact that they have trouble, because we have held out to them the 
possibility of doing something about it. One of our greatest encour- 
agements is that clients who have found the service valuable refer 
members of their families and friends. The effect of our talking about 
ourselves and our clients sharing their knowledge of the agency has 
been one of making new applicants less self-conscious so that in addi- 
tion to an applicant’s natural timidity and fear there is also a feeling 
of security in knowing that others have lived through similar ex- 
periences and found help. Having people talk freely of family coun- 
seling as a community service is obviously the only way by which 
family counseling will ever take its true place and be of the greatest 
benefit possible. It is this knowledge of counseling which will enable 
people to come to us with a quicker recognition that they themselves 
have a part in their problems and that a change is dependent upon 
their personal willingness to be involved in a helping process. How- 
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ever, the group which has come represents but a small fraction of the 
people who are in need of help. The real acceptance of family coun- 
seling is dependent upon a broad, consistent program of community 
education. 

This program should not consist merely of education about the ex- 
istence of the agency. If we used our experience for the ultimate 
benefit to the community we would be doing active scientific research 
in the field and sharing with the community what we know that 
makes for good family relationships, as well as what we know of be- 
havior which represents symptoms of future trouble. It is right for 
our concentration to be focused on the individual client, but it is 
wasteful for us not to study our experience as a whole and put it 
together for the benefit of the community as well as the profession. 
It has been our reticence in making known our professional findings 
and standards of help which is partially responsible for people’s will- 
ingness to follow quack radio advice or seek counseling from anyone 
who hangs out a shingle and claims professional competence. It is 
high time we took some initiative and endeavored to standardize a 
responsible, skillful, safeguarded counseling job, with the educational 
and continuous training qualifications we know to be essential. For 
it is only then that the mass of people will start thinking of this 
service with the same awareness and attitude that they have toward 
other personal services, such as medicine and the law. 

This is essential if counseling services are to render the great value 
inherent in them. In the long experience of the family agency we 
have learned that there is an inverse ratio between the length of time 
a problem has existed and its amenability to treatment. We have 
learned the hard way that the most that can be done with a bad 
problem of long duration is to prevent it from getting worse, and 
rarely can the sapped energy and the distorted feelings that are the 
inevitable results of years of helpless struggle be positively directed. 
An important concomitant of payment for service has been that peo- 
ple have come when their problems were newer, when they had not 
expended years of effort in trying to deny or hide them. They have 
come while there was still energy and hope available for change. It 
is from working with these clients that counseling has received its 
greatest impetus, since it is from working with this group that we 
have had the opportunity to learn the real meaning of preventive 
casework. 
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Our problem is to find means whereby the preventive values of 
family counseling may be made known to the community. It is how 
to make people conscious of tension points and of the kind of situa- 
tion which can no longer be remedied by an environmental change 
or by the application of some new intellectual concept. It is how to 
help a mother whose child is, by not eating, reacting to stress between 
his father and mother, get help with her marital situation instead of 
waiting until the child’s anxiety makes him adopt one negative pat- 
tern after another. It is how to help a parent whose intelligent son 
fails one course after another at college stop treating the problem as 
though it were one of study habits, and think in terms of the boy’s 
problem in trying to grow up and separate from his parents. It is a 
process of enabling people to know and acknowledge that there are 
times when the accumulation of pressure and emotional involvement 
makes it impossible for their maturity, stability, and intelligence to 
operate independently for a constructive solution. Our job is also a 
process of educating people in the knowledge that a bad familial re- 
lationship spreads its effects in geometric proportions, and that what 
is today a minor problem between husband and wife can mean a 
broken home tomorrow. 

If we truly believe this, education in the function and use of the 
family agency is no longer related to just one or two groups in the 
community. We know now that juvenile delinquency is not con- 
fined to families where family disorganization is complicated by 
financial difficulty. We know now that taking refuge from parental 
responsibility in physical illness is not a device of the rich alone. We 
know now that inability to use vocational training to earn a liveli- 
hood can be the problem of a shoemaker, a business executive or a 
college professor. The ill effects of a bad relationship with people or 
to one’s capacities cut across any sociological grouping. Neither 
money nor education can provide insurance against these hazards. 
The insurance can only come when people realize that they are in 
trouble and seek professional help at that time. 

Family casework agencies are faced with a serious decision. Shall 
they put their resources and energy at the disposal of anyone in the 
community who needs their services, or shal] they preserve their as- 
sets for the economically underprivileged? During the last five years 
of comparative economic ease family agencies have had an oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on the development of their counseling skills, 
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because relief requests were comparatively few, and because there 
has been a general movement toward using psychological help of one 
sort or another. As we enter a period of financial stress, we shall have 
to decide whether we are again to become agencies which meet an 
infinitesimal part of the government’s responsibility for food and 
shelter, or whether we will hold high the protective counseling serv- 
ice and hew for ourselves a function related to our best skill and the 
need of the greatest number. Personally, I see our responsibility as 
counseling in family relationships regardless of the family’s economic 
circumstances and I feel that the responsibility for financing the basic 
needs of those people who are unable to finance themselves belongs 
to the government. I think that a clarification of our objectives is es- 
sential because we are going to be pulled in so many directions and 
because there are so many pressures. 

The most important consideration is the level of development of 
our practitioners, as a result both of training and of education. Coun- 
seling requires a tremendous amount of individual professional ma- 
turity and security, but so does good relief giving. We did not learn 
how to administer tangible services in a way which enabled the client 
to use them for change, without a great deal of study, sincere profes- 
sional experimentation, and examination of practice. We will not 
learn good counseling practice without a greater investment. But the 
investment is impossible unless our goals are clear and our right es- 
tablished to concentrate on the development of these skills. We have 
come to the point where we know that good professional practice is 
dependent upon experimentation and research. We know, too, that 
finding the best practice is costly in terms of time and of errors. This 
is a positive rather than a negative commentary. No skill or science 
is truly helpful which discovers a single answer and says, here we 
rest. It is only in trying for the next answer that we keep moving with 
the times and are dynamically related to the needs of people. If we 
can bear the technical responsibility involved in this assertion of 
our role we can bear the other responsibilities. These are the educa- 
tion of the community, both in a direct use of the agency and in a 
beginning use of the field’s general contribution toward public men- 
tal health. 

The result of charging a fee for service has been primarily to bring 
new groups of clients to the agency. The new group has presented us, 
not with new problems, but with problems which are as old to the 
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agency as its years of existence. The newness has come out of what 
we have learned in better, surer skill, and in our laying to rest the 
bugaboo that the poor have more trouble in family relationships 
than the rich. It is not more, nor is it even different, trouble. The 
poor have trouble and the rich have trouble; we do not have to de- 
cide whose is greater. All we have to do is find out what the com- 
munity needs from the family agency and address ourselves to that, 
both in the training within the field and in the education of the com- 
munity in its use. 


HOMEMAKER SERVICE FOR PARENTS 
AND CHILDREN 


By Frances Preston and Rika MacLennan 


HOMEMAKER SERVICE HAS BEEN A PART Of the total casework program 
of some social agencies since the early 1920s. This type of care for 
children has proved to be valid when carried on as part of a casework 
program. Both child care and family agencies have established the 
service for interim or short-time care during brief illnesses of the 
mother, and for inclusive or long-time care when the mother is perma- 
nently out of the home. 

The United States Children’s Bureau recognized the value of home- 
maker service as a method of child care and in November, 1937, called 
a conference of national and local agencies in the fields of social work, 
public health, nursing, home economics, and vocational training “‘to 
consider the fundamental principles of organization and satisfactory 
standards of service and the various means by which future develop- 
ment of the service might be guided along sound lines.” 

In 1938 the National Committee on Homemaker Service was 
formed. This committee has continued under the guidance of the 
Children’s Bureau and with active participation by the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America and the Child Welfare League of America. 
The joint efforts of the Committee and of the Children’s Bureau have 
made possible the dissemination of material helpful to social agencies 
interested in inaugurating the service here and in other countries. 
Russell Sage Foundation, at the request of the Committee, is com- 
piling monthly statistics, reported by thirty-one agencies, in order 
to make possible the sharing of uniform statistical information for 
the analysis and evaluation of homemaker services. 

What does homemaker service offer to parents and children? 
Through the service is afforded a means of maintaining family unity 
during the temporary illness or permanent absence of the mother. 
Inclusive or long-time care affords children the security of their own 
home and at least one parent with whom they can make a positive 
identification. ‘They have an opportunity to develop normal rela- 
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tionships with siblings. The parental warmth of their own home in 
the environment to which they are accustomed provides children the 
best opportunity of learning to relate to people, to form patterns of 
independence and codperation, and to develop ego strengths. The 
homemaker supplements the father in providing for the emotional, 
mental, and physical development of the children. 

This presupposes that homemaker service is suggested by the case- 
worker only when parents want to maintain the home and when 
personality strengths are sufficient to make possible a constructive 
plan. It does not mean that homemaker service should be considered 
only when the father is a mature, adequate person. On the contrary, 
it is of real value in many situations where the father is a passive, 
dependent person. In fact his passivity, if not extreme, may be an 
attribute helping him to fill the role of a part-time mother. Real 
warmth for, and understanding of, the children, sufficient stability to 
assume more responsibility than is necessary when the mother is in 
the home, and willingness to codperate with both the homemaker 
and the caseworker are essential for success when inclusive care is 
considered. The father must be allowed to retain his position as head 
of the household. 

Interim or short-time care during temporary incapacity of the 
mother often enables a home to continue with comparatively little 
disruption. Temporary placement of the children due to the advent 
of a new baby, hospitalization of the mother, or her illness in the 
home may be a traumatic experience. When no plans are made, chil- 
dren are farmed out among neighbors or are left at home uncared 
for, unless the father stays with them. A homemaker enables him to 
continue working, relieves both his and the mother’s anxiety, facili- 
tates her recovery, and allows the children to remain in their own 
environment. 

Homemaker service brings about beneficial results to families by 
being a part of a total casework program. Is homemaker service a 
casework service? For the answer, let us consider Mary Richmond's 
definition as found in Gordon Hamilton’s book Theory and Practice 
of Social Case Work: “Social case work may be defined as the art 
of doing different things for and with different people, by co6perat- 
ing with them to achieve at one and the same time their own and so- 
ciety’s betterment.” + There can be little doubt but that homemaker 


1Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of Social Case Work (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940), p. 11. 
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service falls within the definition as an area of casework service. A 
high degree of casework skill and of sensitivity is essential for con- 
structive use of homemaker service. Careful evaluation and diagnosis 
are as necessary as in other areas of casework. 

The family’s real desire for the service must be determined during 
exploration of other plans which might be considered. Each member 
of the family must be individualized in order to have a complete pic- 
ture. Family relationships and characteristics, the role played by each 
parent, and the place of each child in the family constellation com- 
prise necessary background material in selecting a suitable home- 
maker. Much more detail regarding the mode and level of living and 
cultural pattern is needed than is usually obtained in the average 
case. Knowledge of household management and equipment, low-cost 
food planning, and basic clothing needs is essential. Detailed discus- 
sion of the financial situation is necessary to determine the amount 
of agency supplementation toward homemaker wages and toward 
providing essential equipment which may be lacking. 

The caseworker will find herself in a new, many-sided relationship 
with the homemaker and members of the family. Utmost skill is some- 
times needed to keep a proper balance in these relationships. The 
caseworker will give guidance to the homemaker during her adjust- 
ment to the family. She is a new person with the family group, with 
whom interrelationships are being established. Often she will need 
help in understanding problems caused by the absence of the mother 
or problems more deeply rooted that existed prior to the mother’s 
absence. The caseworker may need to work directly with the father 
or some other member of the family at a different level than the total 
case requires. At one and the same time she may be working with en- 
vironmental and health problems, giving sustaining supportive help, 
and treating emotional problems. ‘The caseworker may do these same 
things in many cases, but here we have that extra factor—the home- 
maker. To see more clearly the ramifications and to understand the 
dynamics of actual situations, let us consider the X. family: 


Mrs. X. deserted her family when the responsibility became too much 
for her, leaving her husband and four children. She had been a deprived 
person with a great need for material things, since these represented the 
love she lacked as a child and could not accept from her husband. Mr. X. 
was crushed by her leaving. He blamed himself to some extent because he 
had not satisfied her needs. The security of a moderately paying job meant 
so much to him that he would not change to one which would temporarily 
have increased the family income and temporarily have satisfied Mrs. X. 
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She objected to Mr. X. working at night, but he did not make a change. 

When Mrs. X. left, the children were temporarily cared for by an elderly 
relative. Mr. X. sought the help of a social agency, recognizing that he 
could not solve his problem alone. He was determined to keep the children 
together, yet questioned the responsibility of a person whom he could 
afford to hire. 

Careful evaluation disclosed a strong, confident relationship between 
him and the children. He was accustomed to giving them care and atten- 
tion. He indicated real willingness to codperate with the agency. His 
passivity made it easy for him to accept capably and without complaint 
total responsibility for the children during the weekends, and to coéper- 
ate with the homemaker. Yet his masculinity was sufficiently dominant to 
be of value to the boys in their identification with him. 

The homemaker, a warm, motherly, yet firm and somewhat controlling 
person, was placed in the home three years ago. During the first months, 
Mrs. B., the homemaker, needed a great deal of supportive help, interpre- 
tation, and praise, for there were many problems. From the practical point 
of view, Mrs. B. was handicapped because Mrs. X. had removed many 
household items which necessitated replacements and substitutions. 

Bill, eight, and Paul, six, were quiet, conforming, well-mannered chil- 
dren who gave her little concern at first. Joe, four, and Ann, two, were the 
opposite. Ann cried herself to sleep at night, and then would wake up 
screaming for her “mommy.” After about two months she gave this up and 
in less than six months was no longer enuretic. She accepted Mrs. B. as a 
mother person. Her occasional outbursts of temper and her display of “a 
mind of her own” are now no more than are expected of any normal, 
happy child learning to share attention and possession with siblings. 

Joe, whose mother left him during the height of his oedipal develop- 
ment, presented a different picture. His hostile, aggressive behavior, re- 
sistance to control, eating problems, periods of sullenness, and his unre- 
sponsiveness to attention were a source of concern. His father found him 
difficult to understand. The caseworker spent considerable time interpret- 
ing the reasons for this behavior and helped the homemaker to work with 
Joe until she gradually won his confidence. As he began to improve, his 
ambivalence was evident. He is still sensitive and easily hurt. He occa- 
sionally regresses into a temper tantrum but he has developed a responsive- 
ness which is gratifying. 

Even though Bill and Paul were at first no trouble, Mrs. B. became 
aware that they were too quiet and withdrawn. With suggestions from the 
caseworker both Mrs. B. and Mr. X. have worked toward building the 
children’s self-confidence and developing their interests outside themselves. 

Mr. X. needed help in rebuilding his ego strengths and regaining his 
faith in his own adequacy. Since he has achieved a more satisfactory ad- 
justment he is better able to make decisions and to meet problems which 
arise. He has been able to work constructively with Mrs. B. toward normal 
personality development of the children. 
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The traumatic experience of being deserted by their mother will 
leave some scar on the children. However, the warm affection and feel- 
ing of security achieved by the strong family unity would have been 
lost had it become necessary to place the children, or had Mr. X. 
tried to go on alone. 

The homemaker and the caseworker combine their efforts with 
those of the family to re-enforce the strengths of the father and the 
children. From the standpoint of the community, this may well be 
considered a sound investment of time and money. From the stand- 
point of the parent, he has been helped to accomplish his purpose 
of maintaining a real home where the children can achieve normal 
physical, mental, and emotional development. From the standpoint 
of the children, this atmosphere of security is strengthened by a good 
father who plays baseball with the boys and has tea parties with Ann. 

To show that homemaker service is of value even in cases where 
prognosis seems poor, let us consider the A. family: 


Mrs. A. is mentally ill and permanently hospitalized. Mr. A. is an inade- 
quate, hypochondriacal man who, even though he has a regular job, never 
is out of debt. In fact, debts seem to be as compulsive to him as drink to an 
alcoholic. Going into debt is one means of building up his feeling of im- 
portance. He has some warmth for the children but has to express it by 
giving material evidence of his love, thereby increasing his debts. 

Agnes, eight, was an extremely withdrawn, unresponsive child, whose 
meager source of security seemed to stem from her attachment to her 
father. She met most suggestions or questions with the passive resistance 
of total uncommunicativeness, or with “I'll have to ask my father.” 

Jim, at five, was attractive and likeable, but infantile in his behavior. 
He was enuretic, talked baby talk, and made an excessive bid for attention. 
Both he and Agnes were feeding problems. 

Pat, the baby of eight months, was extremely retarded and gave the im- 
pression of being a subnormal child. Usually he lay quietly in his buggy, 
making no attempt to sit up or turn over. In fact, he could not sit up unless 
held. He was of normal size for his age, plump but pale. 

Even though the outlook was discouraging the father showed some 
strengths in the areas of work, personal habits, and a firm desire to keep 
the children. This indicated that their own home would be preferable to 
placement, at least for a trial period. That period has extended for one 
and one-half years and is continuing because of the value to the children. 
The first homemaker could not accept Agnes, nor could she establish a 
helpful relationship with her. However, Pat and Jim responded well to 
her care and showed marked improvement. Because of Agnes’s continued 
withdrawal, a separate caseworker was used with her for eight months. She 
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soon began expressing her hostility in overt acts. ‘This was the first evidence 
of change and progress. 

When a warm, friendly, more secure homemaker was available, she was 
placed in the home. She accepted Agnes as she was, exercised quiet, firm 
control, yet extended calm friendliness. With the help of the caseworker she 
proceeded slowly to establish a relationship of confidence with Agnes— 
probably the best one the little girl had experienced since almost complete 
rejection by her mother at the time of Jim’s birth. Agnes has lost her tense, 
scared expression and looks like a happy child. She is still afraid of stran- 
gers but with those she knows, she laughs and talks in a quiet, though 
spontaneous way. In school she shows no leadership, but some participa- 
tion. She has acquired several playmates. Progress in Agnes’s ability to 
relate to people has been sufficient to prove that she is not a psychotic 
child, as was once indicated. 

Both Agnes and Jim have ceased to be feeding problems since they de- 
rive enough satisfaction and security otherwise. Jim no longer reverts to 
baby talk and enuresis. 

At the insistence of the caseworker, Mr. A. allowed Pat to be taken out 
of the buggy and put in a play pen where he learned to move about. His 
progress was slow at first, but during the last six months he has made up 
for lost time. He now seems to be nearly normal physically and mentally. 

There is room for further progress, but the expectation is that the chil- 
dren will grow into better developed and adjusted people than they would 
have been without a homemaker. Mr. A. has shown the least change of any 
of the family. However, he has codperated in sharing responsibility with 
the homemaker; shows pride in the progress of the children, claiming the 
credit for it; and derives considerable satisfaction from being the head of 
the household. 


The homemakers needed, and used constructively, the interpreta- 
tion and the supportive help of the caseworker. Although she does not 
take from the father any responsibility which he can handle, she as- 
sumes leadership in the area of the children’s physical and emotional 
growth. Efforts have been made to build up Mr. A.’s strengths, and 
he is included in all planning so that he may retain his rightful feeling 
of importance in the family. 

Placement would have been disastrous for Agnes. Her personality 
was such that it would have been detrimental to remove her from her 
father to the new environment of a foster home. Institutional place- 
ment, where there is often less opportunity for personal attention, 
would have caused further repression and regression. The rebuilding 
of this neurotic personality and the constructive development of Jim 
and Pat show positive evidence of the value of homemaker service to 
parents and children. 
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You may say that these are success stories. They are, and they are 
typical of many. There are some which are not successful, and of 
course there are some families where other plans will better meet the 
needs. Some families will not accept the guidance of the caseworker. 
Some families lack sufficient stability to hold together. It is true that 
children from such homes may respond better in a controlled environ- 
ment than they would in their homes because the control gives them 
some security. Thus careful evaluation by the caseworker is necessary 
to determine what plan best meets the needs of the family. 

One condition in particular, that of the chronically ill mother at 
home, has been found extremely difficult to deal with in inclusive 
homemaker service. Several factors contribute to make this the most 
difficult type of family in which to use a homemaker. The mother 
cannot and should not feel displaced. Because of her own insecurity, 
regardless of how carefully selected the homemaker may be, the 
mother may have mixed feelings toward her. She is apt to be over- 
protective of the children, or fearful that her husband will lose in- 
terest in her. Her dependency may be developed to the point where 
she cannot give up her illness, or will find a new one. 

An example which points out the danger signals is that of the M. 
family: 

Mrs. M., mother of five children ranging from fifteen to two years of age, 
returned home after hospital treatment. Since relatives who had cared for 
the children during her absence could not continue to do so during the 
long convalescence, Mrs. J., an experienced, capable homemaker was 
placed in the home. Mrs. M. soon indicated overprotectiveness of the 
children, resisting suggestions that they help with some of the household 
tasks, placing the homemaker on the level of a maid. There were disagree- 
ments over discipline and the responsibility for it. Mrs. M. was critical of 
the homemaker’s work, was overexacting, and was unable to give direction 
without being dictatorial. Mrs. M. felt that the homemaker did not care 
about the children and seemed to “brush them off,”’ yet she resented the 
attention the homemaker gave the children. After about four months, 
Mrs. J. refused to continue. 

Another homemaker was placed, after careful discussion with Mrs. M. 
regarding division of responsibility and plan of work. Mrs. M. recognized 
with the caseworker that she was overexacting and that she found it diffi- 
cult to talk with people about plans. However, she continued to want the 
floors scrubbed every day and to expect an impossible amount of work 
from the homemaker. Even after a careful work schedule was planned, she 
continued to insist that the children take no responsibility. 

When the second homemaker was removed after four months, because 
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of growing dissatisfaction, Mrs. M. decided that she could assume full 
responsibility for the children and asked for help with the heavy work on 
a part-time basis. This lasted for only a few months because Mrs. M. be- 
came so dependent and demanding of attention. 


The constant friction between Mrs. M. and the homemakers about 
the care of the children did not help them in their adjustment. How- 
ever, there was a strong feeling of family unity. With the homemaker 
removed, the three older children had to learn to do things for them- 
selves and for the family. Although Mrs. M.’s health improved, she de- 
rived considerable gratification from her invalidism. 

The presence of the mother in the home is seldom a deterrent in 
interim cases. Even though the same basic principles of evaluation 
are necessary, the short-time-care cases serve a different purpose. Here, 
the combined efforts of the family, the caseworker, and the home- 
maker keep homes intact during temporary disruptions due to the 
illness of the mother. This involves care of the children during her 
illness and convalescence. The assistance serves to reassure the mother 
that the children are adequately cared for, thus relieving this anxiety. 
The father is helped through a frightening, discouraging period when 
he is faced with the alternatives of cutting off his income by staying 
home from work, leaving the children in incompetent hands, or ar- 
ranging for placement. 

Children suffer from fears aroused by a mother’s illness and ab- 
sence. When they remain in the familiar surroundings of their own 
home, their fears of the unknown are alleviated. Tensions are less- 
ened so that the whole family has a better chance of returning to nor- 
mal living after the mother’s convalescence. The security of the home 
has been maintained. 

The value of interim service is shown by the experience of the C. 
family: 


Mr. C. came to the agency several months before Mrs. C.’s confinement. 
He said that the family could not again stand what had happened at the 
birth of the last child when they tried to work out their own plans. Circum- 
stances beyond their control made placement of the two children neces- 
sary. Worry over them at the time of Mrs. C.’s confinement sent Mrs. C. 
into a nervous relapse which kept her in the hospital several weeks and 
piled up doctor and hospital bills. The children came back home upset and 
apprehensive over what would happen to them next. It took months to 
achieve a well-balanced living. Mr. C. now wanted help to prevent a 
similar disruption. Physical conditions in the home were found to be poor, 
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but there was indication of close family ties and reasonably adequate ad- 
justment, although more strengths were evident in the father than in the 
mother. While plans for a homemaker were being made, a sufficiently good 
relationship was established with Mrs. C. so that some progress was made 
in dealing with her insecurity and anxiety. The homemaker, during and 
after Mrs. C.’s confinement, provided a strengthening influence. She gave 
Mrs. C. some of the “mothering” she needed, yet helped build up her feel- 
ing of adequacy by praising her for the good physical care of the children, 
by helping her to plan work more efficiently, and by letting Mrs. C. know 
that her attitude toward the children contributed to their being happy, 
well-trained youngsters. 

The C.’s were enabled to maintain their status quo during a time 
which they had feared might bring a family breakdown. With the 
caseworker and the homemaker both re-enforcing family strengths, 
they can now carry on adequately and will be better able to meet fu- 
ture crises. 

Let us consider the findings. Homemaker service makes possible the 
preservation of family life by a father, when there is no mother. This 
gives him the satisfaction of knowing he is contributing to the growth 
and development of his children, and gives him the prestige, in his 
own eyes and in the community, of remaining the head of his family. 
When the mother is a part of the family, but temporarily incapaci- 
tated, a homemaker relieves her anxiety concerning the children and 
the home. She knows the security of her home is being maintained. 
The children have the continuing love and security of at least one 
parent in their own home and its familiar environment. They have 
the opportunity for parental identification and the basis for develop- 
ing sound relationships with other people. Homemaker service is one 
means of preserving family life, which is important to the develop- 
ment of mature citizens for the future generation. 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND USE OF 
BUDGET STANDARDS 


By Vocille M. Pratt 


I TAKE IT THAT “BUDGET STANDARDS’’ for food, for clothing, and the 
like, are the parts of a whole. The whole, I call a “‘standard budget.” 
I do not believe that a standard budget or its parts can ever meet the 
actual needs of clients. The explanation of the point of view that un- 
derlies that flat and unequivocal statement is in two parts: The first 
part is my conviction that standard budgets have a specific function 
to perform, that they are a means of measuring the amount of money 
that people should have if they are to be given a chance to buy the 
goods and services included for a specific purpose. That purpose may 
be to provide a minimum subsistence; to provide a decent living; or 
to define comfort. I believe that they can perform that function, if the 
particular limits are accepted, so that those who develop standard 
budgets may work responsibly within a known framework, to serve 
a known purpose, to accomplish a known objective. I am afraid our 
present standard budgets are not so clearly focused. ‘The second part 
of my explanation is that the actual needs of people are met only by 
the people who have the needs, for only they know when their needs 
are met. 

This is so simple. Let me illustrate. One actual need is that we 
shall feel satisfied by the food we eat. One day, after a thick steak, we 
feel fine. Another day, it takes a dessert to make us feel that a steak 
dinner has been complete. The third day, we are not even interested 
in steak. Here are no food fads, no new energy demands, but purely 
subjective measures of satisfaction, of whether need has been met. 
Needs that are ‘‘actual,” that is, “existing,” are felt and known and 
responded to, are met or go unmet, by only one person, the one who 
can know them in himself and how to meet them for himself. How 
shall standard budgets be related to the actual needs of people? 

Because we ourselves are people, we know something about the 
requirements of people. As home economists and social workers we 
have been required to go beyond our personal experience and to learn 
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more about the needs of people than have some other groups. We still 
have much to learn. No matter how great our knowledge and skill, we 
cannot presume to meet the needs of others. We may provide re- 
sources that an individual can, if he chooses, use. These resources may 
be money, information, or an opportunity for a relationship to a dis- 
ciplined professional person—to name three that are most familiar 
to home economists and social workers. 

That most people in the United States have to have money in or- 
der to live has come to be generally accepted. The person who pro- 
claims that grandfather never saw more than twenty dollars in cash 
a year and got along fine no longer finds many patient listeners. The 
person who insists that groceries in a basket, milk on the doorstep, and 
clothes from a storeroom are “enough,” implying that these will give 
an American citizen a fair chance in his right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, will usually find himself in the minority. An expanding state 
and national responsibility that sees to it that everyone has some 
money attests our acceptance of the idea that this is part of providing 
for the nation’s general welfare, however halting we still are when 
it comes to minimum wage legislation, insurance benefits and cov- 
erage, adequate funds for the categorical assistance programs through- 
out the nation, or Federal grants-in-aid for general relief. 

This acceptance of fact gives social agencies who provide money to 
individuals a great advantage over their position of ten or fifteen years 
ago. Now, there is local, state, and Federal acceptance of this func- 
tion and financial support of it. This is no small thing. Compare it, 
please, with the acceptance of, and support for, providing a service 
that can be used by individuals, as described in 1946 by Kenneth L. 
M. Pray. Said Mr. Pray, a service that can be used by individuals, 


in clarifying their responsibilities and opportunities within their own 
circle of relationships, in finding new and more meaningful relations for 
the fulfillment of their own wants or needs, or in renewing and replenish- 
ing their strength for meeting the hazards and difficulties and realizing the 
potentialities of their social situations." 


Will we be as little ready, ten or fifteen years from now, to give that 
kind of service on a nation-wide basis as we are now to give money 
skillfully and adequately so that individuals may be really in a posi- 
tion to meet their own needs? Will as large a group of the community 


1 Kenneth L. M. Pray, “Social Work in a Revolutionary Age,” Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work, 1946 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1947), p. 12. 
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be unwilling then to let people realize their own potentialities as now 
resist allowing people to spend their own money, if it happens to come 
to them through a social agency? I hope not, and I believe that the con- 
viction and the resulting process we use in giving money now will 
have some part in preparing the way for an acceptance of this newer 
service in the future. 

This unwillingness to let individuals be free when some or all of 
their money comes from the community is responsible for one of 
the unresolved conflicts around standard budgets. What is the pur- 
pose of standard budgets? Are they to measure the amount of money 
it will take the most skillful buyer, purchasing at the cheapest market, 
to buy only enough food to keep body and soul together? Or are they 
to measure the total amount of money that average, ordinary citizens 
should have if they are to be well fed, adequately clothed and shel- 
tered, carrying their part of a democracy’s life by being fathers, moth- 
ers, grandparents, school children—human beings with at least some 
small sources of happiness that lift life above something to be en- 
dured? 

Greater financial support for the assistance programs—public and 
private—each year has made it possible for home economists to de- 
velop the budget standard for food so that such consummate skill is 
not demanded of the person who must still manage carefully on as- 
sistance money. Home economists and social workers, speaking out of 
their knowledge of how too limited food allowances would mean 
that people would not buy what would protect their health, had their 
part in getting more adequate food allowances established and secur- 
ing some additional financial support for them. Studies showed that, 
on the average, with more money better diets were bought just be- 
cause people liked to eat and dared to spend their money that way. 
The standard food allowances helped the home economist and the 
social worker to get the money into people’s hands. What classes peo- 
ple joined, what books they read, what recipes they cut out, what 
their children said the teacher had told them about what they should 
eat, we do not know nor need to know. All were ways of meeting so- 
cial, psychological, subjective needs which they were free to find for 
themselves. 

Are home economists ready, after ten years of concentrating on 
budget standards for food and clothing, to develop true standard 
budgets that will measure how much money it takes to buy a living? 
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Are social workers ready to demand such a measurement, if they are 
to be responsible for giving money? Are there only a few of us who 
think it is illogical, if not ridiculous, to grant twelve dollars for shel- 
ter for a family of five who live in squalor while twenty-five dollars for 
shelter is given to a woman living alone who has always rented a 
pleasant room? If the figures for food and clothing progress by addi- 
tional amounts for additional individuals, why does not the shelter 
figure? If decent shelter—adequate as defined in a standard, let us say 
—costs twenty-five dollars for one person, why can we not find out 
what it costs for two, and three, and five? 

Someone may say that standard shelter is not available, even if peo- 
ple have the money. I can only remind you that we left our clothing 
standards intact during the period when few shoes, few shirts, and no 
hose were available. If we can reach a definite amount for food and 
clothing, why must we call something a “standard budget” which does 
not establish a figure for standard shelter? I do not know of a single 
budget that is being used by an operating assistance agency that does 
not escape into “‘as paid” at some point rather than come to grips with 
all the items that have been accepted as daily necessities for everyone 
—and then with what the total amount would be. 

Perhaps the idea is not yet generally accepted that the purpose of 
a standard budget is to provide a definition of what is decent Amer- 
ican living. Nor is the idea accepted that the total amount of money 
that decent living would cost should be assured to everyone by one 
means or another: wages, benefits, assistance. There are assistance 
agencies where the idea is presumably accepted, since those agencies 
have been established by the state and have accepted the responsibility 
for granting assistance in an amount that, together with the individ- 
ual’s income and resources, would permit a living “compatible with 
decency and health.” I quote the very words that are used in many 
of the state laws. 

If we have accepted these two ideas, is it fear that keeps us from 
going into action? Are we afraid we cannot develop a standard budget 
that defines a decent standard of living in our state or our community? 
The home economists need not do this alone. Remember, many pro- 
fessions and many people know what people need to have if they are 
to function effectively. For example, in developing shelter standards 
almost anybody will know that if the cooking facilities include only 
a one-burner electric hot plate, the chances are too slim for the prep- 
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aration of nourishing meals to regard this as a standard by which to 
arrive at an adequate amount for housekeeping shelter. 

Are we afraid that it will cost too much to give people an opportu- 
nity to live decently? That decision rests with the legislators, the con- 
tributors, the nation, this democracy. Our responsibility is to help 
them find out how much it would cost. No one can decide whether 
too much is necessary before he knows how much is necessary. 

Are we afraid that having helped to get enough money for people 
to live, we shall be held responsible for their living in some particular 
way? We now have to listen to complaints about the individual whose 
way of life conflicts with some other individual's standard of social 
conduct, or with the community’s mores, or with the law of the land. 
If we are now sure in our personal conviction, fortified by the nation’s 
ideals, that the uniqueness of the individual in his strength and de- 
velopment gives the nation its strength and development, we ought to 
be no less sure because we have helped individuals have money to use 
in finding opportunities for creative living. 

Think of the simplicity that would be possible if we should make 
up our minds to establish, as accurately as possible, the total amount 
of money with which people in cities, in villages, or on farms could 
secure a decent living. Standard budgets for people in different cir- 
cumstances could be developed, depending on the state’s resources in 
personnel to devote itself to such development and in finance to take 
account of these differences. Once a standard has been developed, 
we can devote ourselves more quickly and intensively to the modifi- 
cations that specific circumstances, like illness, demand for certain 
groups. 

It should not be impossible for the state and the local agency to 
come to decisions about the things everyone has a right to buy if he 
wishes. One group in one state recently decided that the time had 
come for admitting that electricity was the accepted way of having 
light and that, therefore, no other medium would be used in its stand- 
ards for lighting. Under this decision, money for lighting by elec- 
tricity can be made available to everyone. Telephones are currently 
accepted by assistance agencies as a necessary medium of communica- 
tion for certain designated groups: the employed, the ill, the isolated. 
I do not find, however, that the minimum rate for service is included 
in the total amount that standard budgets for such groups would es- 
tablish. Practice continues to gear itself to paying for telephones al- 
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ready available, not to furnishing money that gives other people in 
these groups an opportunity to secure a phone if they wish. 

Standard budgets have a place in helping to provide money’s part 
of the opportunity to live creatively. Many things in addition to 
money may also need to be available for everyone if he so wishes. My 
conviction is that it is important for individuals to have, in addition 
to their own inner sense of worth, experiences which demonstrate 
to them that others also held them to be of worth and significance. 
If an individual does not have money enough to purchase what any- 
body ought to have, there is a possibility that he will lose even his 
sense Of his own significance and feel that his lack of financial re- 
sources has resulted in his being discarded by his world. Theoretically, 
our government or our community, when it takes on a responsibility 
for service to any group in the population, establishes the conviction 
of the world as we know it in our own country that each of us for 
whom this service is established is of worth and significance to all of 
us. Practically, each of us experiences this theoretical recognition of 
our worth as we come in contact with the community’s forces in op- 
eration. The individual may find in the assistance agency a concrete 
demonstration of this recognition of his worth when it gives money 
on the basis of what it knows anybody ought to have and leaves him 
free to meet his own needs. If this occurs, I believe that he may take 
from that experience a renewed strength in himself, and a belief in 
what he can do that offers opportunity for creative activity in his 
world. The budget standards, and a standard budget based on them, 
relate to his actual needs in so far as the people who develop and use 
them are related to the needs of each of us and accept the right of 
each of us to recognition of our own strength—our own way of living 
in the inner and outer world we create each moment from whatever 
opportunities that world places within our reach. 


IMPLICATIONS IN THE BROADER USE 
OF BUDGETS 


By Ruth Gottemoller 


THIS IS ADMITTEDLY AN ECLECTIC PERIOD in casework, when we are 
reaching back into our earliest beginnings and picking up a thread 
here and there: appreciation of the social and cultural influences in 
the client’s life, recognition of the need for social reform and social 
legislation, increased skill and interest in manipulation of the en- 
vironment—threads which we had dropped as unimportant when 
our attention was so completely focused on the emotional aspects of 
the client’s problems that nothing else seemed to matter. It is not 
that there is a lesser stress now on understanding personality or the 
dynamics of behavior, but rather that we at last feel sure enough of 
our acceptance of these disciplines that we can begin again to speak 
of something else, without the danger that we will lose sight altogether 
of the psychiatric contributions to casework. 

Our greater respect for environmental factors, our willingness 
again to be occupied with the reality aspects of the client’s life and 
problems, should bring us new respect for our relief function and 
let us, as one caseworker has put it, ‘‘stop talking about relief as a 
tool in casework and begin talking about casework as a tool in relief 
giving.” I do not believe that anything in the whole field of social 
work is harder than handling relief in such a way that a person can 
come through this unnatural experience of having, as an adult, to 
look to someone else for his means of support, and come through it 
none the worse for wear. It is my conviction too that this is a field in 
which social workers can make one of their most original contribu- 
tions. Many other fields have first been plowed for us by the psychia- 
trist, the vocational guidance expert, the psychologist, but no one 
except caseworkers has ever staked a claim professionally to this field. 
If we do not find out what it means to people to receive relief and how 
the experience can be made constructive, nobody will. 

As an eclectic, summing-up period in casework this is not a time 
of new thinking on relief giving. It seems to me that we have been 
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slow to put into practice what we must know by now in this area. 
The result is that anomalous arrangement whereby public and pri- 
vate agency side by side give relief in a community, the private agency 
often too little aware of budget and external realities and the public 
agency too little aware of the person. Neither of these is unimportant. 
Mary Richmond years ago warned us what happened when we neg- 
lected to consider the client and his individual characteristics. It took 
us thirty years to integrate this thinking so completely into our prac- 
tice that by 1941 Grace Marcus had to point out the psychological 
unsoundness of abandoning objective standards of eligibility and a 
budgetary procedure for establishing the relief grant. We are still 
struggling to integrate this point of view into our practice and to end 
with a degree of individualization which makes for an awareness of 
the person—though not a formless relief process which would abdi- 
cate our responsibility to administer the agency funds in favor of the 
client’s drawing a blank check on the agency. Such integration does 
not come easily, and though I have suggested reasons why the present 
period in social work should see its achievement, there still are signs 
that it is a long way from accomplishment. Miss Marcus’s point of 
view defines our official position, but we betray ourselves constantly 
in unofficial pronouncements. I should not be plugging so hard for 
awareness of the contributions still to be made in this field were I 
not hearing from students such phrases as, “just a relief case,” and 
from agencies a proud quoting of their service-only statistics, as if 
these were more worth while. So long as we continue to do our relief 
work with our left hands, so to speak, we will continue to be ashamed 
of it—and with good reason. 

We must first straighten out our thinking on the dignity of financial 
need and the dignity, therefore, of a service which seeks to satisfy 
this need before we are ready to talk about casework as a tool in relief- 
giving, ready to see that relief wisely and soundly given is a service 
worth while in its own right. Relief does not have to glorify itself by 
creating a certain emotional reaction or solving an emotional prob- 
lem. It will often do the one or the other, and the social worker must 
understand and handle his relief process so responsibly that he takes 
into account these other effects it may have. He gives or refuses as the 
objective situation requires, but he also handles in his casework re- 
lationship, so far as he is able, the psychological effects which his giv- 
ing or refusing has set up. 
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Only a caseworker who has this kind of respect for the relief process 
can realize the dignity and dynamic possibilities of a standard budget 
—that democratic instrument for seeing that our decisions are not 
based on accidental factors, such as which worker happened to re- 
ceive the case, and that gauge by which we recognize when the client 
through ignorance of resources, diffidence about asking, or perhaps 
a need to suffer and to punish himself, is struggling along on less 
than he needs for wholesome living or feels that he needs more than 
most other people find to be adequate. Having recognized the one or 
the other reaction we may be able to bring this problem too into focus 
and begin to work with him upon it. 

The budget played a part in the case of Mrs. B., a young woman 
who tried to manage without her husband during the war days, with 
no ability to live within an income, no concept of making choices. 
When matters grew difficult she tended to run away from any need 
for change in herself. It is not necessary to discuss the childhood 
deprivations which had made her the immature young woman she 
was. We can start with the fact that the first worker gave all that 
Mrs. B. asked because the worker was identified with her rather than 
with any objective reality. 

The result was the spiral we often see in cases. An increase in 
income found Mrs. B. always sure that she could manage, and always 
failing. She began requesting and receiving her relief check a few days 
earlier each month until she was requesting it almost a month early. 
When the worker eventually recognized a problem of money manage- 
ment, Mrs. B. began keeping an account of expenses, but she made 
no change in her planning. 

This worker, with her problem of overidentification with the 
client, might have come earlier to see the real situation had she been 
supported and bound by an administrative framework which in- 
cluded a standard budget. It should have been possible at intake or 
soon after to recognize Mrs. B.’s pattern of treating money as if it 
were elastic. The worker needed a budget in which she could have 
confidence, one sufficiently adequate and well enough adjusted to 
current changes so that the client’s projection of her own inner difh- 
culties onto the income would not have disconcerted the worker nor 
made her uncertain in her decisions. She needed a standard budget 
to make it possible for her to refuse Mrs. B.’s requests and to know 
that she was not doing an injustice, to refuse without feeling guilty. 
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Agencies too often leave the worker to carry alone the burden for 
decisions which should be carried for him. This is not a plea for a 
rigidity of policy which makes it possible for the worker to func- 
tion almost automatically. Rather, as decisions which should be made 
democratically for Mrs. A. and Mr. O. and Miss L. alike, are made 
through administrative action, the worker is freed to make decisions 
creatively in areas where they count for more, to take responsibility 
for seeing the client as an individual and appreciating the meaning 
of this new experience to him. 

This does not mean that if an agency is unable to give relief on 
an adequate scale and to provide adequate budget standards the 
worker would be unable to help someone like Mrs. B. The worker who 
finally helped her did so under just that handicap, but he was able 
to do it because he knew at least the degree of his budget’s inade- 
quacy, knew, therefore, when Mrs. B.’s difficulty came from the ob- 
jective situation and when it came from her subjective experience. 
He knew, in effect, when to say, “This problem lies in you. What can 
we do about it together?” and when to support Mrs. B.'s gradually 
strengthening ego to assess her reality properly; when to say “You’re 
right. You are being asked to live on less than you should. I don’t 
wonder that you find it hard, but that’s the way it is and I can’t 
change it.’’ Moreover, the client showed that she could grow up 
under this regime. 

Treatment like this, which in its striving for realism makes use 
of firmness, can be very harsh in the hands of a worker with negative 
attitudes toward the client, and here again we need the objectivity 
made possible by a standard budget in order that we may be aware 
of any punishing impulse which might cause us to minimize the 
client’s need and scale down our grant. 

At the time when Mrs. B.’s first worker was beginning to see the 
problem more clearly, the case was transferred to a new worker who 
saw the mistakes of his predecessor and, to some extent, overreacted. 
He recognized the client’s tendency to see all her difficulties as due 
to lack of money. He refused to support this projection by unlimited 
giving and so prepared the client to recognize, however reluctantly, 
some need for change in herself. In time, she asked him rather 
earnestly what she could do about it; and he told her, “That is what 
I am willing to help you find out.’” He began now to exert a steady 
pressure toward reality. He reduced the amount of relief and held 
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before her the agency's policy of not regularly supplementing the 
government allotment as a limit toward which they must work. 

All this was helpful, but the problems which he saw so clearly in 
Mrs. B. tended to obscure for him the problem of really inadequate 
income, and Mrs. B. after some tentative moves toward better plan- 
ning began to respond to his firmness by complaining that relatives 
were making things so difficult for her that she wished she were 
dead and by expressing for the first time a negative feeling toward her 
baby. She had thought that she might have a baby if she married, she 
said, but she did not think the child would be sick or that she would 
be burdened with so much responsibility. She began to express anger 
at her husband and recounted her tragic childhood history and her 
aloneness at the time of the baby’s birth—a last desperate plea, per- 
haps, to be loved and cared for on the basis of her helplessness. At 
Christmastime, when she might naturally feel her deprivations more 
keenly, she reacted almost with a temper tantrum, telling the worker 
in a try-and-stop-me fashion what she was going to do with her 
money. Carried out, this plan would have included purchase of a 
crib which cost a fourth of her month’s income. Here the worker 
showed flexibility, reassuring us that his attitude to the client was 
basically sound. He paid for the crib because it was needed. 

This worker's treatment was so much more planful than his prede- 
cessor’s that it was only after it had failed over a period of months to 
produce any great improvement in the situation that he began to 
have misgivings about it. Meanwhile, there had occurred an episode 
of the kind which warns us that we are expecting a client to pull 
himself up by his boot straps. Mrs. B. found a friend who paid her 
pressing debts and took Mrs. B. and the baby into her home, willing 
to wait for board money until Mrs. B. went to work. She was motherly 
and concerned about the dark circles under Mrs. B.'s eyes, ready to 
get up at night with the baby in Mrs. B.’s place. Mrs. B. blossomed 
almost at once, but her plans for going to work moved further and 
further into the future. Then the friend tired of her efforts, and 
the worker had the client back. 

I wish I could say that now there entered the hero in the form of 
a standard budget. It was, instead, the agency consultant who, out- 
side the situation and able to view it more objectively, pointed out 
what I believe a standard budget might also have done: the real 
hardships Mrs. B. was up against, and the definite inadequacies of 
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her income, and all this in addition to the emotional burdens of lone- 
liness and anxiety about her husband and of being expected to share 
the burden of his war experience, with none of its glamour. Now the 
worker's concern about the client’s dependence grew less, and he 
became able to support her demands even when he sometimes had 
to deny legitimate requests. He united diagnostically an apprecia- 
tion of the subjective reality, Mrs. B.’s personality pattern and her 
wanting to be given to unconditionally, with an appreciation of the 
objective reality, the gap between income and needs; and from then 
on the case moved forward. The worker began to express under- 
standing of Mrs. B.’s burdens, to recognize that the income was not 
enough, even though it could not be made entirely adequate, to 
accredit her for the effort she was making. Happily, Mr. B. adopted 
the same tactics from overseas, sending her a little extra money, tell- 
ing her that he always knew she was the real soldier of the family; 
and suddenly she seemed to grow up because now someone appre- 
ciated what she was doing. She joined a women’s club and enjoyed 
it; she began to come early for appointments. When the worker again 
encouraged her to try to manage within her allotment and offered 
the help of a nutritionist, but on a basis which sympathized with her 
youth and inexperience and did not criticize, Mrs. B. accepted the 
offer, and the nutritionist reported her receptive and eager to learn. 
The outside insistence that she grow up had been removed; the 
worker ceased to be a parent who wanted her to be good without 
loving her enough; and Mrs. B. was freed to discover her own wish to 
mature. 

This is one of those many cases in which relief giving, wisely 
handled, helps the client to solve underlying problems; but even 
if it had not solved other problems, so long as it met real need and 
left the client no less able to meet his own needs thereafter, it was 
a carrying out of the community’s will and responsibility for its 
members, in which we could be proud to share a part. Here the re- 
lief handling took into account Mrs. B. as a person but kept one 
eye on objective reality as a safeguard against sharing her problem 
so completely that we had nothing to offer her of possible change 
if she would have it. She was able, therefore, to do some delayed 
growing up through the medium of relief with its gratifications, its 
inevitable frustrations, and the necessity for choices. 

A worker who tried to separate relief giving from casework and 
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to direct Mrs. B. to another agency for relief could never have helped 
her, for the financial problem is the only one that creates enough 
conscious discomfort to hold her in a relationship with anyone who 
is not wholly indulgent and, therefore, unable to help her. But the 
someone who is taking Mrs. B. through her experience of testing and 
accepting reality must bring to it no personal hostility on which 
Mrs. B. would only too gladly project the reason for the worker's 
frustrating decisions and by which she could then evade the experi- 
ence even while compelled to endure it. This worker will need some- 
thing as definite as a standard budget on which to base her decisions, 
to remove as far as possible Mrs. B.’s too ready belief that it is a per- 
sonal refusal. 

The present period in casework, then, sees thinking which stems 
from respect for the individual creating an administration of relief 
as realistic and business-like as even the taxpayer could ask. I do not 
think that we are simply making a virtue of necessity but that we 
have come to a deeper insight into the meaning of the relief experi- 
ence to the client when we now see our verifications, and our limita- 
tions in terms of a standard budget, as the something a client can 
give which makes this whole procedure a more even exchange. They 
serve as a reassurance to him that the experience of dependency will 
not be too seductive, that he can without anxiety receive what he 
needs because we will not let him take more than he needs, nor take 
it longer than he needs, and that the procedure is based on a respect for 
him that will not tolerate his falling down on a bargain with us nor 
his doing less than he could about his own problem. 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN PLACEMENT OF 
CHILDREN 


By Janice Bowen 


WHEN WE SPEAK OF JOINT AND DIFFERENTIAL RESPONSIBILITIES in plan- 
ning child placement we imply that both children’s and family 
agencies share some responsibilities, while at the same time there are 
differences within the two fields which make a division of labor de- 
sirable. We imply some confusion as well as a growing awareness 
of agency structure, function, and policy as factors in this service. 

I do not believe that we can discuss this subject adequately until 
we examine just what is involved in this process for the agency, for 
the worker, for the parent, and for the child. The placement func- 
tion of an agency is a clearly focused task. This, in itself, does not 
relieve us of the responsibility for defining this service in such a 
way that its limitations and extent are clarified for the community, 
for other agencies, and for ourselves. We do not place every child 
under any circumstance. We are all limited in what we do, in rela- 
tion to community understanding and acceptance of responsibility, 
in relation to community support, in relation to the service of other 
agencies, and in relation to our understanding of the methods and 
procedures of extending help. Granted that these things are different 
in different communities, and that they change within the same com- 
munity, and that a continual readaptation of our function is neces- 
sary in order to meet changing social conditions, we should still be 
able so to state our policies and procedures that they define for the 
worker the direction, the boundaries, and the extent of the service. 
It is this kind of responsible action on the part of the agency which 
will help the worker and the parent come to an understanding re- 
garding the parent’s ability to carry through his intention of placing 
his child. 

The structure of the agency, then, as well as the function, becomes 
an important element, both from the point of view of the worker 
who represents the agency and from the point of view of the parent 
who asks for help. I do not believe that a worker can extend respon- 
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sible help beyond the function of her agency. I do not believe that a 
parent can be helped in the most effective way unless the function, 
policies, and structure of our service have been developed for the sole 
purpose of helping him with his problem. If a parent is a client of a 
family agency, the caseworker will help him explore the possibilities 
in his own unique situation; she will help him use his strengths to 
deal with his own realities as they relate to his role within the family 
group; she has the responsibility of helping him evaluate his strengths 
and resources in relation to keeping the family iogether; she has the 
responsibility, too, of helping him come to some other decision when 
maintaining the family unit is no longer desirable or possible. Place- 
ment may be one of those considerations. If the parent feels that he 
wants to explore this possibility, a referral to the children’s agency 
is indicated. 

It is at this point that confusion exists between children’s and family 
agencies. So long as we think in terms of the role of those agencies 
without consideration of the role of the parent, this confusion will 
continue. When we accept a parent’s inherent right and responsibility 
in planning for his child; when we accept the fact that it is he, and 
no other person or agency in the community, with whom we must 
share responsibility if we are to help him—his role takes on an in- 
creased significance, and the structure of the service we set up to aid 
him will be related to helping him decide, first, whether he can 
really accept for himself all that is involved in separation from his 
child, and second, whether he can work with us toward a future plan 
for his child. 

In a private agency the starting point is the parent who makes 
application for the placement of his child. Since we now recognize 
that the placement process is a sharing process between the parent 
and the agency from the very beginning, the initial contacts of parent 
and agency assumes increased importance. It is the situation of the 
parent, a situation which often has been long in the making, which 
makes him consider placement as a solution and motivates him to 
take the initial step of seeking help from the agency. As an indication, 
then, that he is now ready to take this first formal step, it becomes 
important that the responsibility for making an appointment for his 
first interview rests with him. Original requests for an appointment 
with a parent often come from many sources other than the parent 
himself. They come from members of the family, from interested 
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individuals, from other agencies, or even from another worker within 
a multiple-function agency—all people who know of the parent’s 
problem and feel that placement offers a solution. How can we know 
from a referral, however, that the parent considers placement as 
even a possible solution? Even though the referring person has dis- 
cussed placement with him, how can we really test his feeling in the 
matter? Because of the high number of broken appointments made 
for the parent by someone else, our staff gave serious consideration to 
this problem. We came to the conclusion that unless the parent could 
assume responsibility for making an appointment himself, he was 
not yet ready to consider the placement of his child. We handle in- 
direct referrals now by saying that while we will be very glad to ar- 
range an appointment for the parent we suggest that he call himself 
so that a time can be arranged which will be mutually agreeable. 
With this procedure our percentage of broken appointments was 
considerably reduced. 

Where there is a parent—I am limiting this discussion to those 
situations where the parent retains legal responsibility for his child 
and where there is no reason why he should not continue to do so— 
we can never usurp his right to make for himself the decision as to 
placement. The parent, therefore, and not the child, becomes our 
first client. Where there are two parents retaining joint legal respon- 
sibility for the child, it becomes necessary to know how they both 
feel about giving up their child to the agency, and to know what 
part each will play, together or separately, with the agency and with 
the child. 

With one eye always on the child, the caseworker, who knows only 
too well the meaning of separation for the child and the hazards of 
placement even under the most ideal conditions, may feel that for 
the best interests of the child she should explore with the parent 
the resources and strengths within the family group which might 
be utilized in keeping the family together. In doing this, however, 
she is ignoring the fact that the home is already either physically or 
psychologically broken, or both; that in asking for help the parent 
has already accepted his need for considering placement; and that 
psychologically he has already taken the first step toward separation 
from his child. By starting at a point other than where the parent is. 
the worker who, because of her fear, focuses on the hazards of place- 
ment for the child will be unable to relate herself to the parent and 
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his problem. Again, it is well to remember that usually the parent 
has initiated this contact with the placement agency after long con- 
sideration. 

We find that parents come to the agency with varying degrees of 
readiness to give up their children. The parent may not be ready 
at all to part with his child; he would not consider doing so if there 
seemed any way to keep the child with him. Under these circum- 
stances does he know of other resources in the community which 
he might use? When a parent comes to us in blind desperation, when 
he wants placement for his child only as a last resort, when he is 
unaware of other community resources, I believe that we have a 
responsibility for exploring other possibilities with him. Again the 
burden of what he does rests with him. We can tell him whom to 
see and where to go. By initiating his contact with the other agency, 
he will indicate his readiness to explore other services in relation 
to his need. 

If, however, a parent asks for help with the placement of his child 
he is saying that at this time, for him, this would help solve his prob- 
lem. He may or may not be ready to relinquish his child and to share 
responsibility with the agency for the future well-being of his child. 
He comes with little understanding of how, when, and on what terms 
the agency can help. It is around these things, then, that the parent 
and the agency first become related. As the worker and the parent 
consider together the concrete terms of placement—financial re- 
sponsibility, visiting, medical permit, medical care, clothing—the 
parent will begin to understand what is involved in sharing respon- 
sibility with the agency, and the worker will begin to understand 
the degree to which the parent is separating from his child. In these 
early contacts, and throughout the period of placement, the experi- 
ence with the worker will! reaffirm the fact that this child belongs 
to this parent and that for a period of time the agency provides care, 
under certain conditions, only because he, the parent, wills it to be so. 

The conditions of placement vary from agency to agency. What- 
ever these conditions are, they should not only be clearly defined by 
each agency, but they should be within what the agency itself is able 
to provide. I am referring to a practice of asking the parent to have 
the child committed to the agency in order to make it possible to 
receive public support for the child. Aside from the other implica- 
tions of such a practice, and there are many, we are negating the 
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fact that this child belongs to this parent. Our future relationship 
with the parent may become jeopardized, for we are not only taking 
his child from him physically, but legally. In private agencies we 
assume responsibility for the child for a relatively short period. We 
should confine our service to those areas where the public, through 
tax support, does not provide care. If the placement is to have con- 
structive meaning for the child and the parent it is important that 
a sustained relationship be maintained throughout this period be- 
tween the parent and the worker who represents the agency. We are 
not being realistic when we emphasize the sharing nature of this 
process at the same time that we set up psychological barriers by 
requiring that the child become ours in a legal sense. We need to 
examine this procedure from the point of view of the parent as well 
as from the point of view of the agency. We need to examine it in 
terms of a clearly defined division of labor between the public and 
the private field. If we feel that this practice obscures our function or 
obstructs our service, it is inherently unsound. 

The worker, then, must know with certainty on what terms the 
agency can give service. She must have accepted these terms so that 
she is at ease in stating them to the parent at the same time that 
she meets him on a warm, professional level, and together they ex- 
plore what is involved in this service. In my own agency we know 
what it costs the agency to care for a child, including the cost of 
service. The financial agreement which the parents are asked to sign 
divides the costs in relation to board, medical care, clothing, and 
service. The first part of the agreement itemizes these expenses so 
that the parent knows how we arrive at the total cost of care. The 
second part of the agreement is completed by the parent after the 
worker and the parent together determine the extent of the parent’s 
ability to assume financial responsibility for his child. He therefore 
knows how the money he pays will be used. If he is unable to pay for 
the full cost, he knows that the agency pays for the difference through 
community contributions to the community chest. Budgetary limita- 
tions make it necessary that we receive a 65 percent reimbursement 
from the parents for the costs of board, medical care, and clothing. 
After the child is placed, the parent is billed monthly. When finan- 
cial agreements are made on a realistic basis, and handled in a 
business-like manner, we find that a parent's actual payments are 
closely related to the degree to which he understands and feels that 
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he is very much a part of this service. It is well always to remember 
that our work with the parent must have continuity and direction 
from the point of application to the discharge of his child from care. 

The initial steps toward placement, then, are focused on the par- 
ent’s problem and on his need to do something about it; on his under- 
standing of what giving up his child will mean for him and for his 
child; and on the terms by which the agency can give this service. 
Even when these points are understood and agreed upon in the be- 
ginning they do not always guarantee smooth sailing. Preparation for 
an experience makes the reality less difficult, but it does not necessarily 
determine how we are going to handle that reality when it comes, 
We will always find some parents whose reality makes placement 
necessary, but who will continue to have such conflicting feelings 
about their situation, no matter with what preparation, that they 
will be unable to follow the course and adhere to the rules, even 
after they have been mutually agreed upon. A continuous, coépera- 
tive, harmonious relationship between the agency and the parent is 
to be desired, but it is not always continuously attained. We can 
weather the ups and downs, however, so long as our service is focused 
from the beginning on helping parents in behalf of their children. 

What do we need to know and what do we need to do to help chil- 
dren in behalf of themselves? A few years ago we were concerned 
with trying to know about everything that had happened to the 
child prior to our contact with him; for we knew that a child’s 
experiences, his affectual relationships, together with his own con- 
stitutional factors, which were predetermined at birth, combine to 
mold his personality structure. We knew then, as we know today, 
that the sum total of these things had gone into making what the 
child is now. Because of our need to feel more secure in our attempts 
to help a child, and because in a certain sense we mistook knowledge 
for skill, and because we were often unrelated to the central core of 
the problem, the placement of the child, we became lost in a maze 
of activity in obtaining material which would help us understand 
the reasons for the behavior of the child today. We needed to know 
as much as possible, not only about his life, but about the lives of 
his parents and his parents’ parents. Our search for knowledge was 
often at the expense of our becoming related to the child around this 
question of placement and of helping him accept this new experi- 
ence with our support. 
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We do not feel now that we need to know everything about a child’s 
past, but rather only that part which will enable us to choose the 
placement best suited to his needs, and which will help us treat the 
emotional problems created for the child and the parent in the process 
of placement. As the parent discusses his problem with us, we will 
learn about the affectional relationships in the home, and how the 
child has reacted to these in terms of his own behavior. We will 
understand what strengths the home has had for the child and what 
deprivation he has suffered, and at what age. We know that the emo- 
tional relationships of earliest childhood have profound effects on 
the personality structure. A child who has suffered severe emotional 
deprivation at an early age, has never had a loving parent with whom 
he could identify, will find it difficult to love another. His aggression 
often becomes externalized, for he has nothing to lose by his hostile 
and aggressive acts. This form of behavior becomes his only means 
of releasing his hostility and of gaining attention for himself. He 
becomes a problem in placement, for he will continue to cling psycho- 
logically, at least, to the parent who has failed him and will be un- 
able to relate himself to foster parents who would extend love and 
affection. By knowing these factors we will choose either an institu- 
tion, or a foster home where the foster parents can be less demanding 
of affection. We consider institutional placement for a child with 
problems which would prevent him from relating to foster parents 
and for older children who are normally wanting to break away from 
parental ties, because by the very nature of an institution the rela- 
tionships of the child and the adults are on a more impersonal level. 
When the own parent is able to share his place in the child’s life 
with another, we normally consider foster home placement for the 
child under adolescence who has received love from parents at an 
early age, for he will be better able to form a relationship with sub- 
stitute parents. 

Once we accept the child, however, our focus with the parent and 
with the child is on the placement process itself. We have found 
that a parent can be helped to initiate this movement, with a child 
old enough to comprehend language. The child has a right to know 
what is going to happen to him and why. This knowledge can best 
come first from the parent who has made the decision and who will 
continue to share responsibility for his child, even after he has given 
him to the agency. The parent then shares in this process from the 
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beginning, and the child knows that his parent has asked us to help 
in finding a place for him to live. Thus we first meet the child as an 
agency whose purpose is to extend help, and not as one who for some 
unknown reason is planning to separate him completely from his 
parent. 

The worker’s relationship with the child begins at this point 
through the medium of the placement function of the agency. We 
must be comfortable in our feeling that placement is our business; 
that at this time, placement is necessary for this child; and, finally, that 
we are assuming responsibility for what comes next. We know that 
removing a child from his own home is fraught with meaning for 
both the child and the parent. For the child it is a frightening 
experience, for he is losing the only security he has ever had; he is 
leaving the known for the unknown. How can we guide him over 
such uncharted seas? He can neither comprehend the full significance 
of going into a foster home, nor can he work with us on the total 
process. We have learned, however, that he can understand and work 
with us on one part at a time. Thus removing a child from his own 
home is not accomplished in one step, but in several. It is only as 
we are able to define these steps and work on them individually with 
the child that he becomes free to accept or rebel against what is hap- 
pening to him. Our aim now is, not to make this as easy for ourselves 
as possible, by denying that the child has feeling about what is hap- 
pening to him, nor to place him hurriedly so that he can escape 
the pain, but rather to recognize that he does have feeling, and to 
give him whatever time he needs really to come to grips with the 
meaning of this experience. The child’s participation, then, be- 
comes possible as he and the worker together take one step at a 
time, the worker helping the child to express his feeling in all its 
negative aspects. Thus the practical, mechanical steps toward place- 
ment can become the means of helping the child to accept the plan. 
The repetitive use of language, especially with younger children, 
and the element of time itself are both used by the worker in pre- 
paring a child for placement. When a child can affirm that he is 
going into his new home, we know that he is ready. I. is through 
this kind of participation with the worker that the child gains strength 
to enter this new experience. 

Although the agency assumes complete responsibility for choosing 
a particular home for a particular child, we know that the parent as 
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well as the child has a very real interest in knowing something about 
the home and the people in it. How this is accomplished will depend 
on the circumstances in each situation. The details of the home will 
certainly be discussed with both the parent and the child. A visit to 
the home prior to placement may or may not be a part of the plan. 
If this is done it should only occur after the child has indicated that 
he is ready to move into the actual placement situation, for then he 
will be able to use the experience in a positive way. When it is done 
at this time, we have found that this procedure is particularly help- 
ful with older children who are going into an institution. 

Once the child is in the foster home, the worker who represents 
the agency has the responsibility of maintaining a casework relation- 
ship with the child, with the parent, and with the foster parents— 
relationships which will often be delicately balanced, but which will 
be focused on the child’s adjustment in the foster home, and subse- 
quently directed toward replacement if that should become neces- 
sary, or toward the return of the child to his own home when this 
is indicated. Thus we see placement as a long, continuous, sustained 
process from the time the parent first makes an application until 
the child is discharged from care. 

Are special skills called for in this service? If so, how are they 
developed? Just as the acceptance of agency function made for more 
responsible casework, I believe that specialization within that func- 
tion will increase our knowledge and develop our skill. Competence 
in every profession depends on the acquiring of a body of knowledge 
plus the ability to use this knowledge in a helpful way. In the last 
decade considerable literature has been built up in relation to the 
placement of children. These contributions to our further under- 
standing of the casework process in relation to specific problems could 
only have come from those practitioners who were able to work in 
the area of their special interests within the limits of a well-defined 
agency function. But increased knowledge and understanding can 
have only a paralyzing effect on those workers who are called upon 
to perform every service in an undifferentiated multiple-function 
agency. Skill is the thing for which we are striving. This is developed 
in the casework field, as it is in every other area of human endeavor, 
as a worker is able to use her knowledge over and over again in rela- 
tion to specific problems, and to test her skill against the results ob- 
tained within the area of a well-defined service. 
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I have dealt with the problem of placement as it relates to a specific 
agency function; I have dealt with process as it relates to the giving 
of help; and with specialized services as a way of developing skill. 
It seems incongruous that we should have accepted the idea of agency 
function and yet should discuss joint and differential responsibili- 
ties in so clearly defined an area as the placement of children. Can 
the answer be within ourselves? Do we want to be all things to all 
people? Can it be that by giving up something we would feel less 
adequate? Or that by giving up much we would have to work more 
responsibly on little? Or is it a distrust of services other than our 
own? If children’s and family agencies do have joint responsibility in 
this area it is that of recognizing each other’s services, of defining our 
own functions, of developing our own skills, of accepting our own 
limitations, of recognizing a parent’s inalienable right to make a 
decision for himself so that when a referral is indicated it can be 
done easily with the full confidence that our client will be better 
served by a worker in the agency whose function it is to extend help 
in the area of his recognized need. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF JUVENILE 
COURT AND PUBLIC AGENCY IN 
CHILD WELFARE 


By Alice Scott Nutt 


BEFORE WE CAN CONSIDER the juvenile court and the public welfare 
agency in the child welfare program and their relation to each other, 
we must understand how each reached its present status. Only against 
this background can we hope to understand the present and antici- 
pate the future. The principle basic to our juvenile court laws is 
that children under the jurisdiction of the court are wards of the 
state, subject to its discipline and entitled to its protection. There- 
fore, the attention of the court is directed primarily toward under- 
standing and meeting the child’s needs. 

Undoubtedly, the founders of the first juvenile courts did not fore- 
see their development as children’s agencies responsible for adminis- 
trative and treatment, as well as judicial, functions. To carry out its 
task of helping and protecting rather than punishing the child, the 
new court had to develop new procedures. Because community re- 
sources were inadequate, the court also had to sponsor the develop- 
ment of services and resources for the study and treatment of chil- 
dren’s problems. Among these were casework service, detention care, 
and clinical service. 

Shortly after the first juvenile courts were established, measures 
were enacted which provided for care of children in their own homes 
at public expense. These required social services for their effective 
administration. Because they were the only public agencies directly 
responsible for dependent children, and because they had their own 
social services, the juvenile courts were called upon to administer 
these new measures. 

There was perhaps even less logic in the court’s assumption of 
other responsibilities, although here too the lack of resources was a 
major factor. Sharply aware of community conditions prejudicial to 
the well-being of children and of the limited resources for meeting 
their needs, looked to by the community as the agency responsible 
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for all children needing care, protection, and treatment, the court 
extended its activities—activities which ranged from making social 
adjustments in cases when the need was not for judicial action but 
for casework service, and placing children in foster homes, to giving 
leadership in community organization for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The development of the public welfare agency came much later, 
but the concept that public agencies should provide social services 
for children was not new. Even before the first juvenile courts were 
established, a few states authorized care of dependent and neglected 
children in county homes or state schools, or through lay boards. By 
1932 twelve states had permissive or mandatory legislation authoriz- 
ing counties to create local welfare agencies with broad responsibili- 
ties for children. 

The enactment of the Social Security Act in 1935 authorized 
Federal funds for public assistance to various groups of dependent 
persons, including children, and for assistance to state public wel- 
fare agencies “in establishing, extending and strengthening, espe- 
cially in predominantly rural areas, public welfare services for the 
protection and care of homeless, dependent, and neglected children, 
and children in danger of becoming delinquent.” Now every state 
and territory and the District of Columbia have recognized in law 
their responsibility for the welfare of children. Every state has made 
provisions for carrying out the functions of child welfare. In at least 
half the states there are now county welfare agencies, and most of 
these agencies have broad responsibilities for services to children who 
are dependent, neglected, or handicapped. 

While this development of the court and the agency was proceed- 
ing, our concept of what constitutes a comprehensive child welfare 
program was forming. Ideally, the needs of children are met first of 
all by their families; then by services furnished for all children in 
the community. Because of home conditions or individual difficulties, 
some children need special care beyond that which their families 
or the community can give. 

Services to children must be easily available. They must be found 
in every community, urban and rural alike. They should be available 
to all agencies who deal directly with delinquency, dependency, and 
neglect. They are also needed by agencies that deal with situations 


before they become critical. 
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Similarly, an adequate child welfare program must include pro- 
vision for care in foster family homes and in institutions. It may be 
temporary care, such as detention pending court action, or shelter 
during a family emergency, or care pending study and observation; 
or it may be placement on a more or less permanent basis. 

No program for meeting children’s needs is complete without 
child guidance service for the study and treatment of children with 
special problems of personality and behavior; group work and recre- 
ational programs that afford children opportunity to develop as social 
beings; and comprehensive community programs for the care and 
training of the mentally defective. Basic to any program for children 
are adequate community resources. These must include adequate 
programs of public assistance, health service, and medical care, as 
well as other programs designed to conserve family life and to main- 
tain wholesome community conditions. Community organization is 
an important aspect of any child welfare program. Exploration of the 
nature and extent of children’s needs and evaluation of the resources 
for meeting them are basic to sound community planning. 

Few if any communities have a child welfare program of this 
breadth. ‘Treatment services and facilities in many places are inade- 
quate, unevenly distributed, or even entirely lacking. One type of 
service, as, for example, casework treatment for children in their 
own homes, may be less available than another service, such as foster 
home placement. Nevertheless, we must chart our course toward a 
program of varied resources and services that complement and sup- 
plement each other. This is essential if we are to meet problems 
whose causes are multiple and interrelated. 

What, then, are the implications of the way in which the juvenile 
court and the public welfare agency have grown? What is their re- 
sponsibility in a comprehensive child welfare program? What are to 
be their function and their future development? What should be 
their relationship to each other? 

In defining the functions of the court and the agency let us con- 
sider what is appropriate to their legal base and organizational struc- 
ture rather than what they are now doing or are equipped to do. Let 
us recognize that some courts perform many functions, judicial and 
nonjudicial, while others operate within a limited area and according 
to clearly defined policies of relationships with other agencies. Let 
us recognize also that some courts are poorly staffed and ill equipped. 
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whereas other courts have personnel and facilities that bear com- 
parison with the best social agencies. Let us admit that although some 
public welfare agencies have accepted broad responsibility for the 
care and protection of children, others have confined their activities 
to specific programs, such as foster care. Let us recognize also that 
Federal, state, and local funds are inadequate to provide services to 
the extent needed. Let us admit that lack of trained personnel has 
retarded the programs both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

Now let us proceed on the premise that every social institution 
has a specific function which it is peculiarly fitted to perform and that 
it has areas within which it can operate most effectively. Acceptance 
of the resulting limitations makes for effective operation and fur- 
nishes the basis for codperative relationships between agencies. In 
function, structure, and procedure the juvenile court is first and fore- 
most a court. Its legal responsibility is established specifically by law. 
It has authority to make far-reaching decisions in regard to the legal 
status of a child. It can terminate or suspend parental rights when 
the interests of the child or the community require it. It can enforce 
obligations to and from individuals. 

The manner in which individuals come to its attention differs no- 
ticeably from the way in which social agencies receive their clients. 
Seldom do they come voluntarily. Certain procedures must be fol- 
lowed which, although socialized, are still court procedures. The 
relationship of the judge to individuals before him differs mark- 
edly from that of the head of the administrative agency. The judge 
not only directs a staff working with individuals in a treatment ca- 
pacity, but himself deals directly with these individuals in a judicial 
capacity. 

The public welfare agency is an administrative and social agency. 
Its legal responsibility for children is generally described in a broad 
statement of duties authorizing it to administer child welfare activi- 
ties, to promote the enforcement of laws for the protection of speci- 
fied groups of children, or to take the initiative in matters involving 
the interests of children. It cannot impose obligations or enforce or- 
ders. It cannot exercise the rights of parents or guardians unless 
these are given to it under legal procedure. Its authority, if that term 
should be used, is inherent in the professional knowledge and skills 
of its staff. Its legal responsibility and structure are such that it can 
use this knowledge and these skills to develop, extend, and strengthen 
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social services to individual children and to conserve and strengthen 
family life through adequate programs of assistance implemented by 
social services. It can do this by making basic social services available 
to children within its own organization; by making such services 
available to other community agencies; and by stimulating the de- 
velopment of services in appropriate agencies. 

We therefore see the juvenile court exercising functions primarily 
judicial and law enforcing in nature. These include making decisions 
affecting the legal status of a child; decisions in controversies regard- 
ing custody; and decisions affecting parental rights when the child’s 
behavior or the conditions under which he lives appear to be such 
that organized society as represented by the court has to intervene. 

We see the public welfare agency exercising functions primarily 
administrative in nature. This means providing social services for 
children who, by reason of personality problems or living conditions, 
need help in order to develop into well-adjusted adults. Specifically, 
it includes making social studies, planning for the care of children, 
and carrying on treatment; placing children in foster care and for 
adoption; developing resources for care and treatment; administer- 
ing group care facilities; and furnishing leadership in community 
organization for child welfare. 

Once these definitions of the functions of the juvenile court and 
of the public welfare agency are accepted, what are the implications 
for the future development of each and for their relationship to each 
other? 

Concentration of the juvenile court upon judicial functions would 
make possible the realization of its potentialities as a socialized court. 
It would make possible still further development along socialized 
lines of the procedures which are an inherent part of the court process, 
but which the juvenile court has done much to modify in the light 
of its understanding of, and concern for, children and families. 

This division of function would be reflected in the types of cases 
with which they would deal and in the nature of their responsibility 
in certain of these. Children would not be accepted by the court— 
using that term in the broad sense to include the probation office— 
solely for the purpose of giving them casework service. The court 
would no longer carry cases unofficially, supervising children over 
long periods of time without legal action ever being taken, as is fre- 
quently true now. Here we distinguish between the carrying of cases 
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unofficially and disposition by the intake department of the court, 
The adjustment of minor problems at the point of intake and the 
referral to social agencies of cases requiring service but not court 
action are a part of the intake process. As the court, police, and social 
agencies jointly develop policies of intake and working relation- 
ships and interpret their respective functions to the community many 
of these cases would go immediately to the appropriate social agencies, 

Of particular interest is the handling of cases involving protective 
work—social services through which society expresses its concern for 
children who are abused or neglected or in moral danger. This is one 
of the oldest of specialized services in behalf of children, having been 
initiated by the New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children in 1875. The early protective agencies emphasized law en- 
forcement and the prosecution of adults responsible for the ill- 
treatment or neglect of children. 

With the passage of the years has come a greater understanding of 
the needs and behavior of individuals and a greater mastery of the 
skills required to help individuals to change their behavior. As a 
result, emphasis has shifted from prosecution to the casework ap- 
proach, which seeks both to protect the child and to help parents 
with their problems. Relatively few parents really want to harm their 
children; despite the actions of some parents, they may actually be 
deeply concerned about their offspring. Others are unable to meet 
their responsibilities because of physical or mental incapacity or be- 
cause of emotional disturbances. The use of casework lessens the need 
for authoritative action. It also makes less sharp the distinction be- 
tween protective agencies and other child care agencies. 

These changes in the character of protective services are respon- 
sible for the re-examination which they are now receiving. Is there 
a need for a private agency to function primarily for the purpose of 
invoking legal authority for the protection of children? As the pro- 
tective aspects of all social services to children are recognized and as 
the use of casework skills replaces reliance upon prosecution, there is 
little need for designating certain services as “protective” or for a 
separate agency to perform them. 

Certainly, every community should have a place to which those 
seeking protection for a child may go. Because of its broad respon- 
sibility for children, the public welfare agency has the main respon- 
sibility for accepting complaints. This does not mean, however, that 
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other social agencies have no obligations for the protection of chil- 
dren. Any agency which has accepted a child or family for service is 
obligated to protect the child, even if it means court action. 

Here an understanding of the differences between the responsi- 
bility of the court and of the agency is especially important. Although 
both court and public welfare agency have a legal base for their op- 
eration, the agency and the community must distinguish between 
its responsibility for inquiring into such situations and offering so- 
cial services and the authority exercised by the court. 

Frequently, there has been confusion regarding the role of the 
court. When an agency is unable to achieve results by casework meth- 
ods it may feel that the court should order the family to do what the 
agency thinks it should do. Sometimes agencies fail to understand 
what constitutes evidence on which a court can act. 

Both the nature and use of evidence, and the responsibility of the 
court for acting in a judicial capacity, with concern for the rights of 
all involved, must be clearly understood. Courts and agencies need 
to get together to prevent such misunderstandings. Each has a specific 
responsibility: the court, to review objectively and impartially situa- 
tions involving custody and controversy and to safeguard equally the 
rights of the community, the agency, and the individual; the agency, 
to render specialized and professional service in its field and make 
this service available to the court as one of the resources of the com- 
munity. 

Responsibility for the care of dependent children needs to be 
considered in the light of our definition of functions. Most state laws 
give the juvenile court jurisdiction in cases of dependent children and 
authorize it to place orders on local public funds for their care out- 
side their own homes. Under such provisions, children are referred 
to court for commitment to public as well as to private agencies, even 
when no question of custody or guardianship is involved. This pro- 
cedure dates back to the time when the court, as the only public 
agency caring for children, had to pass upon the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. Newer legislation recognizes that the public welfare de- 
partment is also a public agency responsible for the expenditure of 
public funds. Public welfare agencies are authorized to accept, with- 
out court commitment, children who need care away from their own 
homes and to expend public money in their behalf. If need for action 
with regard to custody or guardianship arises, the agency can take the 
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case into court even while it continues to carry responsibility for care 
and service. 

Division of judicial and administrative functions between the 
juvenile court and public welfare agency has implications for the 
allocation of responsibility for detention care. (I am distinguishing 
here between detention pending action by the police or juvenile 
court and other types of temporary care.) Sometimes, of course, chil- 
dren are referred to the court for temporary care merely because the 
court operates the detention facility. But in true detention care 
there is the element of restraint or protective custody, and the order- 
ing of it intervenes in parental rights. 

In the past, detention care was generally accepted as a function 
of the court. Undoubtedly, the decision to place a child in detention 
or to release him is a matter for court action. But the management 
and operation of a detention facility are administrative functions 
and as such are appropriately performed by the public welfare agency. 
This point of view is gaining recognition. 

Review of legislation relating to detention care reveals that, 
although provisions relating to such care generally appear in juvenile 
court laws, the actual responsibility for maintaining the facility usu- 
ally is given to the local government, that is, to the county commis- 
sioners or corresponding officials. Specific responsibility given the 
court for detention care, other than for admission and release, gen- 
erally concerns the appointment and supervision of staff. 

Prior to the development of local public welfare agencies, town and 
county officials performed many functions related to the general wel- 
fare, including relief, care of the aged and the needy sick, and the like. 
The local welfare agency now performs many of these functions as 
the agent of local government. It seems logical, therefore, that it 
should also administer the detention facility. Responsibility for ad- 
mission and release should remain with the court. There should be 
close coéperation between the two. 

Another area for which division of functions has major implica- 
tions is the use of casework skills in services to children who properly 
come before the court. These probation services include preliminary 
investigation to determine whether the child can safely remain in his 
own home pending further study and court action; arranging for 
detention or other temporary care if it has been ordered by the 
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court; social study of the child’s situation to aid the judge in decid- 
ing what action to take; and, if the child is placed on probation or 
under supervision by the court, helping him and his family to under- 
stand the situation and take the necessary steps, or to modify the be- 
havior or conditions which were responsible for bringing the child 
to the attention of the court. 

Perhaps at some time in the future the court may have caseworkers 
on its staff to handle intake and to make social investigations, which 
may be regarded as part of the judicial process, prior to court disposi- 
tion. Responsibility for treatment would still be turned over to ad- 
ministrative social agencies. Under such a system, children needing 
casework treatment would be referred by the court to such agencies, 
just as children needing group care in a controlled environment are 
now committed to institutions. This concept has not, however, been 
generally accepted. 

State laws authorize appointment of probation staff for practically 
all juvenile courts, either to the staff of the court or to a separate 
probation department serving one or more courts in a specific area. 
A few states provide service through a state agency. Others make the 
local public welfare agency responsible for furnishing service. Never- 
theless, many juvenile courts, especially in rural areas, are without 
such service, or have inadequate service. Often the number of cases 
is too small to require full-time service, and it is difficult to employ 
professionally qualified staff on a part-time basis. 

Child welfare workers, generally attached to the local public wel- 
fare agency, have been giving service to the juvenile courts in many 
rural communities. They have been making social studies prior to 
court action. They have been doing casework with children on proba- 
tion. This trend may be expected to continue. For the present, it 
will probably be noticeable chiefly in rural areas, although there is no 
fundamental reason why it could not occur in more populous areas. 
If the results of such an arrangement are to be mutually satisfactory, 
sound principles and clear-cut policies must govern the relationship. 
What some of these should be, may be suggested now. Many of them 
will have to be worked out through joint experimentation. 

The judge of the juvenile court and the administrator of the public 
welfare agency to whose staff the child welfare worker is attached 
should take responsibility for agreeing upon the nature, extent, and 
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amount of service and the administrative arrangements under which 
it will be furnished. Once the obligation is assumed by the welfare 
agency, the service should be adequate to discharge it. 

It should be decided specifically whether the worker will handle 
all cases coming to the court or only some of them, and in the latter 
event which cases; whether the worker will give full time or part 
time; what his responsibilities and duties will be with respect to 
the intake of cases from the police and other sources; and whether the 
agency will carry responsibility for detention care. To whom the 
worker will be administratively responsible and from whom he will 
receive technical supervision will have to be decided. The Way in 
which special problems can be met will need to be considered. Should 
the worker be appointed an officer of the court, or retain his identity 
as a children’s worker from the public welfare agency? Should the so- 
cial records kept by the worker be regarded as court or agency records, 
and who should have access to them? 

Clearly, we do not have the answers to many of these questions. 
Some of these questions have been faced by probation departments 
organized independently of the courts. Others are similar to those 
faced by any caseworker operating within the framework of an 
agency whose function is not primarily casework. Finding solutions 
to these problems presents a challenge to both court and agency. It 
calls for mutual understanding, forbearance, and good will. 

Achievement of a well-rounded child welfare program and the 
growth of the court and public welfare agency within this framework 
must come gradually. Of course, objectives cannot be reached imme- 
diately or entirely, but if we see them clearly we can move steadily 
forward. 

We can view the possibility of combining within a single court 
jurisdiction all types of children’s cases and cases involving family 
relationships. In most states these cases are now divided among sev- 
eral courts. This centralization of jurisdiction, especially if it is 
accompanied by an allocation of treatment functions to social 
agencies, has many potentialities. Broader application of the social 
procedures which the juvenile court has developed would be pos- 
sible. The ideal of the family court—dealing with the family as a 
unit—would be realized. Judges would be selected on the basis of 
their special qualifications. Still looking ahead to the future, we can 
see the emergence of a broad concept of public responsibility for the 
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well-being of all the people, and the acceptance by the public welfare 
agency of responsibility for laying the groundwork of a sound system 
of community social services. In such a system, programs of economic 
aid and of child welfare services would be essential and integral parts, 
but only parts. Social services would be available regardless of eco- 
nomic need, not only to children, but to all who needed them. 


DISC USSION 


By E. Marguerite Gane 


I DO NOT AGREE THAT PROBATION AND DETENTION are or should be in- 
dependent of the court’s function or of its jurisdiction. Both pro- 
grams, probation and detention, operate under the limits and statu- 
tory specifications set for the court and should be integrated with 
the other court procedures; especially since an element of authority 
is inherent in both probation and detention, and this authority stems 
from the court itself. This authority should be assumed directly and 
not delegated. Detention facilities usually require security features 
which should only be provided by a law enforcement agency. Any- 
thing which has to do directly with the court’s function at the time 
the child comes in to court, while he is under its jurisdiction, and 
until a disposition is made, belongs to the court. 

I have also a different concept of protective work. Alice Scott Nutt 
says that “certainly, every community should have a place to which 
those seeking protection for a child may go.” I agree with that. She 
goes on to say, “Because of its broad responsibility for the children, 
the public welfare agency has the main responsibility for accepting 
complaints.” I see protective work, not as an undifferentiated case- 
work service, but as a specialized one. ‘The acceptance of complaints 
of neglect carries with it the obligation to perform the kind of serv- 
ice best suited to produce results. Miss Nutt’s emphases are on the 
points of likeness between this work and other forms of child care. 
I believe that protective work involves as great differences as the fields 
of adoption and foster home care; that its focus is on work with 
parents; that it requires knowledge of the use of authority as a part of 
casework (not apart from it); and that this specialized type of case- 
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work service should be available to families so that a large majority 
of them may have an opportunity to receive help in modifying their 
behavior in relation to care of their children without having to go 
to court. I also believe that court action when necessary is a part of 
the casework process and not a substitute for it, just as I believe that 
authority is a part of protective casework and not separate from it. 
If child-protective work is administered as a specialized casework 
service, it need not be given by a separate agency and can be given 
under either public or private auspices. Protective work begins with, 
and focuses upon, the parents, but it is as different from other forms 
of family casework as is adult probation or foster care of adolescents, 
There is danger here, as there has been in the past in relation to other 
types of child care, in the willingness of agencies, both public and 
private, to assume responsibility for a function without recognizing 
the differences and the values in the use of special professional skills, 
Protective work was never intended to be punitive, and it requires a 
different casework approach, different methods, and a different set- 
ting from the kind of service which is voluntarily sought. It is the 
part of child welfare to which the casework method has been most 
recently applied, and these special skills are not generally recognized. 

Assuming that the juvenile court withdraws from the child care 
field, can the public child care agency assume total responsibility for 
meeting the needs of all children and provide placement, adoption 
service, child guidance, protective work, and other special services? 
What is the role of the private agency? Can communities weather 
the changes of administration which suddenly scrap well-established 
programs because of ignorance, disagreement, or a different concept 
of social responsibility? Does the establishment of advisory boards 
for public departments offer enough insurance against such possibil- 
ity? Or does the existence of groups of private agencies with experi- 
ence in the operation of special phases of social work help the com- 
munity to understand and work for good standards? Now that the 
public field has awakened to the enormity of its task and has a better 
opportunity to perform it, it is a good time for the private agencies 
to subject themselves to analysis, gather their full strength to join 
hands with the public, and function in a way which adequately sus- 
tains and expedites the entire structure of services to children. 

The two key agencies in any plan are the children’s court and the 
public child care service. A realignment of their functions in accord- 
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ance with the general principles outlined by Miss Nutt would sharply 
affect the whole pattern of child welfare and would stimulate a 
healthy reallocation of responsibilities and activities among all 
agencies, public and private. 


SUPERVISION AND LICENSING OF 
INSTITUTIONS AND HOMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Virginia Fenske 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE to provide legal and administrative 
structure for protecting the quality of care given children in institu- 
tions and foster homes is no longer controversial. However, we are 
greatly in need of appraisal of our practices, and of our legal struc- 
ture for licensing and supervision of children’s agencies and institu- 
tions. Though the first legislation giving responsibility to a state 
agency for licensing children’s institutions was passed in Massachu- 
setts in 1892, and though all White House Conferences since 1909 
have given consideration to the licensing program, it is one of the 
areas of child welfare practice that has not received full attention. 
This was forcibly brought to our attention during the war when 
there were increased demands for care of children away from their 
own homes and many states did not have adequate legislation to safe- 
guard children needing such care. Even though the war period gave 
impetus to the passage of licensing legislation in some states, the need 
for evaluation and consideration of the subject was reaffirmed in the 
fall of 1946 when a series of meetings of state public welfare directors 
and supervisors of child welfare was called by the United States 
Children’s Bureau. In the report of these conferences we find the 
following comment: 


The state agencies expressed the need for further study and analysis of 
the purpose and functioning of licensing in relation to the total child- 
welfare program. They urged the Children’s Bureau to take leadership in 
developing principles and standards for licensing laws and programs simi- 
lar to those developed for adoption.* 


What are the components of a good licensing law that will provide 
for the protection of children cared for by voluntary children’s in- 


1 Child Welfare Moves Forward (Federal Security Agency, United States Children’s 
Bureau, Child Welfare Reports No. 2 [1947]), p. 15. 
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stitutions and agencies, foster homes, day nurseries, and maternity 
homes? 

1. A good law should be flexible to insure sound administration, 
yet definite in its provisions so that the extent of jurisdiction and 
definitions within the law are clearly understood. 

2. It should provide coverage which protects all children coming 
under care of children’s agencies and institutions, and independent 
foster homes. In drafting licensing legislation, states have often per- 
mitted exemptions of certain agencies or groups of children, such as 
boarding schools, homes caring for less than a certain number of 
children, homes under the sponsorship of churches. A good law will 
not contain exemptions. The child receiving inadequate care in a 
foster home needs protection as much as do a group of children liv- 
ing away from their own home. Exemption of boarding schools from 
the law without clarification or definition provides an opportunity 
for evasion where certain institutions cannot meet minimum require- 
ments. 

3. A good law should provide for approval by a state agency of 
the original incorporation of children’s agencies and institutions and 
of all amendments to their incorporation. In addition, it will require 
examination of original bylaws and periodic examination of bylaws 
as changes occur. Such provisions are especially valuable since they 
provide a method of informing the state agency promptly when a 
new children’s agency or institution is contemplated. In review of 
the agency’s application, if it proves unsatisfactory, the state then has 
the opportunity of redirecting or discouraging the project before it 
begins operation. In regard to existing agencies, the review provides 
a means of continuous evaluation of operational procedures. 

4. Provision should be made for a designated state administrative 
agency to set standards both for the approval of new agencies and as 
a criterion of operation for existing agencies, giving supervisory au- 
thority to assure that these are carried out. This supervision will in- 
clude authority to visit agencies, examine records, and require statis- 
tical and financial accounting. 

The licensing law in the state of Washington contains a listing 
of standards of operation which must be evaluated and prove satis- 
factory before a new agency is approved. We have found these invalu- 
able for interpretation of the law to new groups and in formulation 
of rules and regulations. The law provides that the director of the 
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Department of Public Welfare shall have reasonable and satisfactory 
assurance on the following points: 

a) The good character and intentions of the applicant 

b) The present and prospective need of the service intended by the 
proposed organization with no unnecessary duplication of approved 
existing service 

c) Provision for employment of capable, trained, or experienced 
workers 

d) Sufficient financial backing to insure effective work 

e) The probability of permanence in the proposed organization or 
institution 

f) Methods used and disposition of the children that will be in 
their best interests and that of society 

g) Approval of articles of incorporation and related bylaws 

h) Need for establishment of such an organization in interests of 
the public welfare 

This gives opportunity for a thorough evaluation of new incor- 
porated agencies since articles of incorporation for children’s agencies 
and institutions may not be filed officially by the Secretary of State 
until they have met the above requirements as evaluated by the 
State Division for Children. 

5. A good licensing law should contain a penalty clause for vio- 
lation with provision for initiation of legal action in cases of illegal 
operation and malpractice. This penalty clause should be stringent 
enough so that prosecution can be effective when necessary. 

6. The law should make provision for rejection of a new applica- 
tion and for discontinuing a facility which does not meet standards. 
In addition, there should be provision for the applicant to request 
fair hearing by the courts on decisions made by the licensing agency. 

If these six factors are included in a licensing law, it should make 
possible more adequate protection for children, codrdination of pub- 
lic and private services, and a unified approach toward the develop- 
ment of new services. 

Given a sound legal base for administration of a licensing program, 
what does the public expect from it? Dwight H. Ferguson states that 
“one of the basic purposes of licensing is to insure against certain 
risks which we as individuals are not able to assume.” * He further 


2 Dwight H. Ferguson, “Maryland Evaluates Licensing of Agencies and Institutions,” 
Public Welfare, 1V, No. 10 (October, 1946), 227. 
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states that ‘‘the purpose of licensing is to protect the child by iden- 
tification of these risks by establishing safeguards to meet them.” ® 
This expresses very well what the public regards as the basic pur- 
poses in licensing. Similarly, the patient who enters a hospital ex- 
pects that certain safeguards in regard to medical practice have been 
provided through national standard-setting agencies and/or through 
state regulation. Evaluation of hospital and medical practice is not 
within the average person’s area of competence. Likewise, a parent 
who wishes to enter his child in a day nursery wants to know that he 
is leaving his child in a place which provides adequate physical pro- 
tection so far as health, fire, sanitation, and nutrition are concerned, 
as well as a good program of child development and training. 

It is generally agreed that administration of the licensing law 
should be the responsibility of the state agency concerned with the 
welfare of children. This is desirable since it facilitates codrdination 
between public and voluntary programs. The licensing staff, as a part 
of the public welfare department, becomes familiar with public needs 
and resources—knowledge which can be utilized in planning di- 
vision of field with private agencies. This staff can also be expected 
to give leadership so that private agency services are utilized wisely. 
For example, unless the basic public children’s services are provided 
by the public agency, the private agency will be continuously called 
upon to meet these unmet needs. As a consequence, the voluntary 
agency will be retarded in the development of new and specialized 
areas of service. This has been shown in practice when restrictive 
residence requirements or inadequate budgets have been provided 
for public welfare. 

The method of staffing the licensing program has varied in the 
states, but usually one of the following two methods have been used: 
(1) personnel is employed on the state-staff; the program is considered 
state operated, and functions entirely from the state level; (2) field 
consultants are given responsibility for certification of agencies and 
institutions in the area of the state which they cover. 

A state staff and state-operated program for the purpose of admin- 
istering the licensing law seem most desirable. Such a staff gains 
competence in the area of licensing and supervision because this is 
carried as a total job and not as one segment of another job. Efforts 
are centered on certification and supervision. The staff is therefore 


8 Ibid. 
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able to offer state-wide leadership because of the knowledge of state- 
wide needs, resources, and agency inter-relationships. It does, how- 
ever, place a responsibility on this staff for familiarizing other mem- 
bers of the state agency with private agencies and interpreting the 
licensing process. This is important in such a setup, since the field 
consultant staff is usually responsible for helping county welfare de- 
partments to develop sound working relationships with private 
agencies on a local level. 

Assuming, then, that the licensing administration is placed with 
the state public welfare department and is carried out on a state- 
operated basis, what should be planned in regard to staff for the 
job? Unless the licensing program is adequately staffed so that peri- 
odic studies can be made of agencies and institutions to evaluate and 
gain understanding of their total operation, licenses are issued with- 
out a total knowledge of the agency. This gives a false security to the 
public since the assumption is that approval means knowledge of 
total agency operation. 

“Adequately staffed” means, not only that there is a sufficient 
number of persons to provide the service, but also that the qualifica- 
tions of those persons fit them for their responsibilities. These quali- 
fications should include professional training in social work; suff- 
cient experience in social work so that there is knowledge of volun- 
tary and public welfare programs for children and an ability to 
evaluate casework practice; skills in teaching with both professional 
and lay groups; and skills in consultation. The staff is required to 
function in many areas of competence, such as working with boards 
and other groups; giving technical consultation in the areas of adop- 
tion, unmarried parenthood, day nurseries, foster care, and insti- 
tutional operation; conducting surveys; directing a program of 
education and interpretation with professional staff and lay groups. 
Experience in a group setting will be of great value. Most of all, the 
worker needs an ability to relate to, and get along with, people and 
needs maturity characterized by sound judgment. The licensing job 
requires highly skilled personnel and should be compensated and 
classified in the merit system accordingly. 

With good legal structure and knowledge of our basic objectives, 
what methods can be employed administratively to make our goals 
most effective? The role of the administrative agency is twofold, edu- 
cative and authoritative. Through the legal structure, methods of 
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policing are provided for the protection of children in the event 
that minimum requirements for their care are not met. Adminis- 
tratively, we enforce our authoritative role through litigation, by 
which we establish court cases that set precedent for the required 
performance of agencies; we also obtain opinions from the attorney 
general to set authoritative precedent. Through establishment of 
rules and regulations we develop administrative law. 

Our major approach to the licensing process should be educative, 
emphasizing supervision and consultation rather than inspection. 
We should attempt to develop a working relationship with agencies 
and institutions in the state, stimulating their interest in good meth- 
ods of child care so that the process of licensing becomes a mutual 
working together for certain standards of care for all children. 

The relationship to the agencies in a consultative role will depend 
upon their need for such help and upon the mutual working relation- 
ship which is established. ‘There will be agencies which need con- 
tinuous and regular consultative service and those which have a 
limited need for it. The first group will comprise the agencies located 
in a community where there is limited professional leadership and 
no regular guidance from a national supervising agency. The second 
group will include those agencies which have both an adequate staff 
able to give leadership and consultative help available through com- 
munity councils of social agencies, schools of social work, or other 
media. Included in this group may be agencies with national private 
agency affiliations through which consultation can be obtained. The 
type of consultative help needed should be agreed upon by codér- 
dinated planning among the local supervising agency, national pri- 
vate agency, and state licensing agency. For example, one private 
agency in the state of Washington with national affiliation is visited 
annually by the national representative, while other administration 
and supervision are carried on by correspondence. At the time of this 
visit there is a conference of the state consultant responsible for licens- 
ing, the national private agency consultant, and the local agency 
executive to consider mutual problems and objectives. Out of such 
conferences, agreements are reached regarding consultation service 
to the local agency and division of responsibility for it. 

In its educational role, in addition to consultation, the licensing 
agency will need to conduct group institutes on child welfare subjects, 
hold regular group meetings with institutional and agency staff, par- 
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ticipate in agency surveys, and codperate with national and local 
planning groups related to these agencies so that common objectives 
can be codrdinated. 

Another part of the administrative agency's educational respon- 
sibility will be in the area of standard setting. Since the applicability 
of standards will be best known to the voluntary agencies having to 
meet them, this should be a joint process of the private agencies and 
the public welfare licensing agency. Mutual participation will pro- 
mote sound working relationships and development of realistic 
standards. Agencies are at different levels of development, and stand- 
ards should relate to this factor. There will be certain minima, based 
principally upon the physical protection of children under care, 
which can be required of all agencies. In relation to institutions, for 
example, this would mean that before certification there would be 
assurance that state fire and health protection standards had been 
met; that there was sufficient staff and adequate financing; and that 
there was a sound community group sponsorship. 

Minimum standards will depend upon the state’s development, but 
they should be basic so that any agency in the state could meet at 
least these requirements. In addition, objectives should be incor- 
porated into the standards which agencies might be expected to reach 
and which some of them will already have attained. The reason for 
having the minimum criterion is to establish a base for appraisal of 
all institutions and agencies. In the event of legal testing, the mini- 
mum standards would be in line with generally accepted community 
practices and would be less subject to legal decision of being inop- 
erable or capricious. In administration, a division between minimum 
requirements and additional objectives places more emphasis on 
objectives which the institution wishes to attain instead of on con- 
tinuous evaluation of an institution or agency in relation to state 
standards which the licensing agency sees the need to achieve. It pre- 
pares the way for the agency to decide what objectives it can meet 
within a given time. For example, a large congregate institution de- 
cided to make some building changes. They were faced with money 
limitations and a plant which would have to continue in use. In 
reviewing standards and objectives, it was their decision to follow a 
three-year plan. In the first year they would replace a laundry which 
had been destroyed by fire; in the second year they would modernize 
the dormitories; and in the third year they would add a gymnasium. 
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Since it was their proposed plan, it had a better chance of being car- 
ried out and was not considered something which the state imposed 
upon them. 

In standard setting and general administration of the law codp- 
erative relationships will need to be established with other state 
departments, including fire, health, education, building authorities, 
the secretary of state, and the attorney general. These departments 
should participate in developing rules and regulations along with the 
agencies covered by the law. Their advisory help will be invaluable 
in areas related to their technical skill. 

Standards will need to be carefully drawn since they become the 
administrative law which is the legal basis for enforcement by the 
licensing agency. If the requirements of the administrative agency 
are challenged, this legal basis will be a defense. For instance, if 
the administrative agency requires no fund raising prior to certifica- 
tion, it is necessary that this be written into the provisions in order 
to require it of the proposed organization. 

In upholding standards, the agency seeking certification, whether 
new or one already operating, should be responsible for establishing 
eligibility. For example, commercial operators of maternity homes 
and day nurseries should be notified by the licensing agency of their 
responsibility to apply for a license. After notification, it becomes 
their duty to secure the license and conform to rules and regulations 
of the state. 

An area where there should be coédrdinated effort between the 
state agency and the agency seeking a certificate of approval is the 
determination of capacity for an institution. It is accepted practice 
to include the maximum numerical capacity on a certificate of ap- 
proval. If this is arrived at with the voluntary agency in relation to 
the total number of staff, intake policy, financing, and physical space 
and equipment, the capacity will have more meaning. 

We have considered the legal and administrative structure of a 
state licensing program for children’s institutions and agencies. What, 
then, are the positive gains we can expect from such a program which 
is legally sound, adequately financed, and staffed so that it can be 
effectively carried out? The first gain we can expect is the mainte- 
nance on a state-wide basis of at least an acceptable standard of care 
for children with progressive growth toward better standards. Sec- 
ondly, we can expect further understanding of each other’s function 
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between public and voluntary agencies to the end that sound work- 
ing relationships are developed and planning for care of children 
is cobrdinated. Thirdly, we can expect future development of chil- 
dren’s services to move toward wider coverage so that there will be 
adequate protection to all children in need. 


STUDY AND TREATMENT HOMES FOR 
TROUBLED CHILDREN 


By Martin Gula 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STUDY AND TREATMENT HOMES for troubled 
children has received increasing attention in the last few years, par- 
ticularly in view of the mounting numbers of disturbed children 
and adults who come to agency and state hospital doors. The study 
and treatment home is considered a “quick cure” by some in- 
dividuals; a substitute for inadequate or essential services by others; 
a new term for existing or planned institutions; and, finally, and 
more wisely, as a supplementary and integrated tool in a compre- 
hensive program for children. 

In an adequate community program, agencies will be concerned 
with preventive as well as with treatment measures. One aspect of a 
preventive service is good basic casework for emotional problems 
detected and treated in early stages within the home setting. How- 
ever, not all early problems yield to study and treatment in the 
child’s own home. Caseworkers are frequently confronted with in- 
flexible parents and children whose symptoms persist in spite of case- 
work. The worker inevitably must determine whether a boy’s dis- 
turbed behavior is predominantly reaction to a family, school, or 
neighborhood situation or whether it is reaction to disturbing con- 
flicts within the boy himself. 

Assuming that the disturbance is externally precipitated, and at- 
tempts to treat the child and the existing environment are fruitless, 
workers are pressed to consider a change of environment. This is pro- 
vided through the use of foster homes and institutions, depending on 
certain differentials in the problem and the personality of the child. 
Various problems, such as enuresis, truancy, stealing, aggression, and 
withdrawal, have been met and modified in appropriate foster homes 
and institutions. However, the very same symptoms in other chil- 
dren, emerging from inner disturbances, will not yield even in the 
best foster homes and institutions. Can the worker arrive at a dif- 
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ferentiated awareness before too many changes of environment are 
tried? 

Although there are exceptions, and each situation demands its own 
analysis, caseworkers have learned that disturbed behavior due chiefly 
to environmental factors tends to emerge usually in response to a 
specific person or setting and in isolated form. Disturbed behavior 
due to internal conflicts appears in more than one form and in re. 
sponse to several persons or settings. A child who steals at home, be- 
cause of the lack of maternal affection and the hostility of a punitive 
father, may be treated in a foster home, providing the needs the child 
could not satisfy in his own home can be satisfied in the foster home. 
To provide a foster mother who is affectionate may not be entirely 
corrective if the foster father, like the child’s own father, is punitive. 

Another child, who steals because of inner disturbance on a com- 
pulsive basis and takes meaningless articles from a number of per- 
sons, may, if the pattern is recent, be placed in a foster home or 
institution as a therapeutic test, providing he can be supported by 
casework or psychiatry and providing his stealing can be tolerated in 
the community. 

Nevertheless, certain children cannot be treated in a foster home 
or in an institution even on a test basis. For these selected children, 
the study and treatment residence may be used. 

What are some of the criteria for selection of disturbed children 
for the group residence? In our practice, we find that the residence is 
particularly useful for: 

1. The child who is disturbed and inaccessible to casework treat- 
ment.—This refers particularly to the child who is responding to 
inner disturbances which have persisted over long periods of time, 
who cannot respond positively to adults in the casework or foster care 
role but who can use the immediate treatment in a resident group. We 
have many children who are too frightened, inarticulate, infantile, 
and resistive to enable them to make a therapeutic relationship with 
adults but who do relate at least superficially to other children. 

2. The child whose symptom patterns cannot be tolerated by the 
foster family, school, or neighborhood.—We have had children who 
seemingly without provocation break forth in severe rages in which 
they smash windows and tear clothes; a girl who compulsively combed 
her hair twenty times before going to school; children who practice 
sexual delinquency of a direct nature; a boy whose unexpected asth- 
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matic attacks were severe; children who had night terrors or set fires; 
many who have involved stealing patterns; and children with a host 
of other symptoms. 

3. The child whose symptom patterns need professional observa- 
tion and treatment.—We have had children with such symptom pat- 
terns as, compulsion neuroses which need careful, controlled observa- 
tion of precipitating factors; pseudo-defective behavior with elements 
of disturbance and mental defectiveness that cannot be differentiated 
or tested in the community; emotional behavior, such as unexplained 
mood swings, with possible physical basis; and physical behavior with 
an emotional basis, such as asthmatic attacks, which need careful ob- 
servation. 

4. The child who cannot relate to the foster family, community, 
school, or neighborhood.—This group has included a girl so anxious 
that she cannot leave her home to attend school; the disturbed boy 
approaching adolescence and intensifying his aggression toward par- 
ent persons; and a girl withdrawing from foster parents, school, and 
neighborhood groups to such an extent that she was unsatisfying to 
the foster parents. 

We are assuming parenthetically, that certain other groups of dis- 
turbed children, such as the feeble-minded, physically crippled, emo- 
tionally disturbed on an organic base, advanced delinquent, and ad- 
vanced psychotic, usually can be diagnosed in the community setting 
through community resources, and that treatment services directed 
to their specific needs can be used. It is also assumed that in utilizing 
a treatment institution to best advantage, the referring caseworker 
meets certain conditions: 

1. The caseworker constantly tries to get the picture behind the 
symptoms in relation to past and current factors in the child’s physi- 
cal, mental, familial, and social development, necessary for diagnosis 
and advisable prior to admission. 

2. Formulation of diagnosis and treatment plans is considered 
tentative until it has been tested in the child’s own home; in the 
foster home, as a therapeutic test; or in the treatment residence. 

3. Caseworkers who refer children to treatment centers formulate 
specific reasons for using the residence. 

What is the study and treatment home? How does its operation vary 
in emphasis according to the community need and the sponsoring 


group? 
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Our residence, the Evanston Receiving Home of the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society, is utilized as a diagnostic and treatment 
center for emotional deviations of children, in a planned residential 
group under psychiatric direction. The Society is a private, state- 
wide, nonsectarian, child placing agency caring for 1,835 children, 
of whom 829 are six years of age or older. It serves the dependent child 
primarily, with a concurrent group of disturbed children. It uses fos- 
ter homes and institutions other than its own residence, depending 
on the needs of particular children. Caseworkers maintain care for 
the child as long as the youngster is with the agency. Our psychiatric 
consultant is present at conferences at various points of a youngster’s 
stay with the Society: for diagnostic consultation at intake; during 
the child’s residence in a foster home or in an institution; and if the 
child is referred to the study and treatment residence. ‘The Evanston 
Receiving Home is a supplementary and integrated tool in the total 
program of the Society. It includes two buildings with a capacity for 
thirty-two boys and girls from six to sixteen years of age. It uses the 
community schools and other resources. There is an informal dining 
room, separate living quarters, playrooms, interviewing rooms, and 
ample yard space for outdoor recreation. 

Some residences are established primarily for diagnostic study 
within a brief period, while others combine diagnostic and treatment 
services. In both, the group residence is used as a living experience 
under controlled conditions. Although the staff and children are at 
first strangers to one another, the setting quickly loses its artificiality. 
The child uses the staff and other children as parents and siblings. 
He usually directs onto them those fundamental emotions he di- 
rected onto his own parents and other significant persons in his earlier 
living experience. 

In the interaction between staff and children, some residences de- 
velop a repressive atmosphere which demands conformance from the 
child. Some develop the indulgent atmosphere which demands little 
conformance. Others provide an expressive atmosphere designed to 
bring out the best in a child. The repressive or indulgent approach 
can be applied to all in the same manner. The third approach must 
relate to the boy’s or girl’s individual emotional needs at a given time. 
Responding to this approach, some self-indulging children can be 
helped to impose limits on themselves, others can be encouraged to 
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relax their severe self-imposed conformity. Children come with dif- 
fering needs and need differentiated treatment. 

Within this expressive atmosphere our practice is to observe as 
many areas of a child’s daily living as will help evaluate his total per- 
sonality. In all diagnosis the dynamic trends are more important 
than the static picture. The house staff, recreational workers, and 
other staff members contribute their observations, particularly in re- 
sponse to the initial reasons for the child’s referral and acceptance. 

The director records these observations in a “log.”’ Gradually, this 
recording becomes a comprehensive basis for summarizing behavior 
trends for the case conference. 

The case conference is usually held during the second month and 
includes the psychiatrist, caseworker, casework supervisor, director of 
the residence, and the resident house mother. The caseworker pre- 
pares a summary of a child’s history which includes a tentative diag- 
nostic formulation. The residence staff prepares its summary of the 
child’s current adjustment trends. This includes such areas as physical 
mobilization; eating habits; feelings about his own parents and sib- 
lings; the use the child makes of staff members, and attitudes toward 
boys and girls; emotional fluctuations; reactions to frustrations; use 
of time, sleep, and money; detailed information as to the child’s re- 
sponse to school, work, and material possessions; his interests; feelings 
about his caseworker, the treatment process, and his residence in the 
“home.” 

The purpose of the conference is to arrive, if possible, at a causal 
base for the youngster’s disturbance: to establish a relationship be- 
tween the inner needs and the outward symptom picture, and to 
formulate a treatment plan designed to meet these inner needs. The 
caseworker reviews her individual interviews, their content, trend, 
and significance. The director summarizes the trends in the child’s be- 
havior in the group, in school, and in the neighborhood. The psy- 
chiatric consultant presides over the conference and helps the con- 
ferring group formulate diagnostic and treatment plans. 

If the child has been referred for a short diagnostic period, the serv- 
ice of the residence may terminate after the conference if it is felt 
that some other service can better meet his needs. We have had short 
diagnostic studies of one, two, and three months duration. 

If diagnosis indicates that the child’s problems are due to inner con- 
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flicts which can be handled constructively in the residence, a treat- 
ment plan is carefully elaborated with specific suggestions for the 
caseworker in handling her interviews, and for the resident staff in 
handling the child in the residence, in school, and in the neighbor- 
hood. Follow-up reviews are held every six or eight weeks to evaluate 
treatment progress. Some children have remained for two years with 
us. Throughout this period the caseworker continues her individual 
weekly interviews with the child and constantly interprets to the 
house staff developments in his behavior. When treatment is finally 
concluded, a transition is planned and executed in accordance with 
the individual child’s need for the next stage in treatment. This may 
be a return of the child to his own family, planning for a foster home, 
institution for dependents, self-support, or some other living arrange- 
ment. On the basis of the study and treatment of the child while in 
residence, the worker is prepared to choose the type of setting and 
persons who will best serve the child’s needs. 

Throughout, the caseworker refers to the “log”’ for recent observa- 
tions of the resident staff prior to her interviews and records the im- 
plication of interviews which will affect the child’s behavior. Inter- 
view rooms are provided with a glass panel to prevent interruptions. 
The rooms adjoin closets filled with play equipment. Workers have 
used art, clay, dolls, soldiers, music, construction sets, and other 
media, in accordance with a child’s interest and capacity. 

Caseworkers see each child at least once a week. With more dis- 
turbed children interview frequency is increased. Some caseworkers 
have more than one child under care at the same time. These workers 
learn to handle the sibling feelings arising in each child as part of 
their individual treatment program. The caseworker carries total 
responsibility for the child, as a staff member of a child placing 
agency. This responsibility includes: obtaining initial and subsequent 
history of the child and his family; maintaining relationship with 
other agencies and resources; clearing with, and interpreting to, the 
house parents the treatment movement for a particular child; actively 
treating through interviewing, manipulation of resources, and play 
therapy; and recording the trends in treatment. In a larger treatment 
home, part-time psychiatrists may assume some of this direct treat- 
ment role. 

Although our caseworkers and the psychiatric consultant are not in 
residence, they do not dissociate themselves from the process occur- 
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ring in the resident group. They are a part of it and work through 
it. They recognize that a concept a child gains through the under- 
standing and skill of a caseworker must be relived in experience to 
enable the child to relinquish old feelings and begin to assimilate 
new ways of behaving. This ability to re-enact earlier life experiences, 
which are handled constructively by adults and other children in the 
residence, is basic to our residence program. 

Study and treatment homes will vary in the size, age, composition, 
and basis of their groups. Our residence is limited to thirty-two chil- 
dren from six to sixteen years of age. They are in groups of eight to 
twelve. The sexes are separated in their personal living quarters but 
are free to mix for dining, recreation, and other activities. We are 
gradually breaking down dormitory space into single and double 
rooms. 

The concept of a planned, constructive group is perhaps as impor- 
tant as casework interviewing in effective study and treatment. Many 
principles have emerged in the last few years of practice, some of 
which still need further testing: 

1. Ideally, the child, too, should have a therapeutic goal. 

2. The greater the speed with which we are able to formulate ac- 
curate therapeutic goals, the more effective will be the initial and 
subsequent handling of a child in a group. 

3. Individual interpretation to a child of the group setting and 
what it means to live in it is important preparation for group treat- 
ment. However, group treatment can precede, accompany, or suc- 
ceed individual treatment. 

4. In choosing clientele for a group, developmental rather than 
chronological age is important. 

5. The greater the difference in disturbed behavior patterns of 
individuals in a group, the more active and understanding the adult 
in the group must be. 

6. The adult must be trained to observe group crosscurrents, un- 
derstand their effect on individual children, predict the impact of new 
children, and transfer children who prove consistently injurious to 
others in the group. 

7. Different children in a group make different emotional uses of 
the adults. Their emotional use of various adults may change from 
day to day. 

8. Any child who desires to remain in a group must adjust some 
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of his personal way of living to the mores of the group. Initially, he 
may repress some attitudes and express others; gradually he may ex. 
press a greater degree of repressed feelings. 

g. The degree of permissiveness can be extended in some groups 
when children are chosen with the foreknowledge that they will 
modify their aggression. 

10. Certain disturbances do not “‘live well” together. Other dis- 
turbances depend on a social group for treatment. 

11. A group equilibrium must be maintained. Conflicts are im- 
portant but should not be continuous. Constructive leadership in the 
group should be stimulated. 

12. The group is a substitute sibling setting, and positive relation- 
ships should be stressed. Unwise use of competition can be injurious 
to many children. 

13. Individual needs should determine choice of roommates, din- 
ing table grouping, recreation groups, etc. 

This group exists within a larger group, the community, which 
influences its program. If the community schools, stores, churches, 
and recreational and other resources are used by part or all of the 
children, this consideration must be evaluated before specific chil- 
dren are admitted. Schools, frequently, will tolerate as much dis- 
turbance as they are prepared for prior to admission. Neighborhood 
groups can be used selectively according to our foreknowledge of 
the group and the needs of our child. A residence which depends on 
community resources may have to modify its program somewhat, but 
it enjoys the coterie of specialists so indispensable to treating dis- 
turbed children—psychiatrists, psychologists, medical specialists, edu- 
cational tutors—as well as proximity to referring agencies, hospitals, 
clinics, transportation, churches, and other resources. 

To the extent possible, the residence should integrate its own chil- 
dren with neighborhood children, as they show readiness and capacity 
for it. Resident children should be able to bring in community 
friends, adolescent girls and boys should be free to invite their 
“dates,” and there should be mixed group parties when children can 
utilize the experience. Our staff members participate in local parent- 
teacher groups, councils of social agencies, youth councils, and other 
community organizations. In this sense the staff is also part of the com- 
munity. The residence has its own local community board and commu- 
nity chest. 
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A resident program for diagnosis and treatment of disturbed chil- 
dren must depend on specific qualified staff to maintain its function. 
In our program the resident staff includes a director, secretary, three 
full-time housemothers, a housefather, two assisting housemothers, 
and several university students who receive room and board in return 
for sixteen weekly hours of help with the recreation program. From 
the community we have organized a volunteer men’s group to give 
shop instruction, a women’s group to give instruction in cooking, 
and Northwestern University students to provide art, music, drama, 
knitting, and crafts assistance on a planned and individualized basis. 
Completing the paid staff are a handyman, cook, and serving assistant. 
The budget for staff salaries accounts for at least half of the total an- 
nual expenditure. 

The first key person in the program is the psychiatrist, who through 
case conferences and reviews, attended by resident staff, indirectly in- 
fluences the atmosphere that pervades the entire residence. By in- 
tegrating all staff efforts toward consistent treatment of a single child, 
there is gradually developed a therapeutic teamwork among the staff. 

The second key person is the director of the residence. The director 
should be trained in social work, psychiatry, education, or medicine. 
The writer has found that his background of social group work, psy- 
chiatric casework, and professional social work training has helped 
him to understand the application of casework and group therapy in 
treatment of disturbed children, and helped him to integrate func- 
tion, community, plant, program, personnel, and finances to imple- 
ment the service for children. A sustaining leadership rather than an 
authoritative personality is desirable in the director. 

The third key person is the substitute parent, who must be a ma- 
ture adult whose emotional patterns can be watched and evaluated 
for the child’s reacting behavior. He or she must be trained to ob- 
serve behavior objectively, participate in psychiatric consultations, 
jointly reach diagnosis and a treatment plan, and react to daily be- 
havior in relation to a framework of diagnostic and treatment dynam- 
ics. They should be able to give proportionate warmth and firmness 
to youngsters relative to the different needs of different children. 
They should be able to handle objectively and constructively such 
behavior as cursing, threats, projected blame, destructiveness, steal- 
ing, and the gamut of irregularities that surround disturbed children. 

Each of our houseparents is college trained. One has an advanced 
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degree in education. All have had training in casework or in social 
group work. Such training is helpful, but the basic need still is for 
a mature, flexible person who can respond to children’s behavior on 
the basis of a professional plan. 

All other staff members, paid or volunteer, must be persons who 
will be mature enough to contribute to the total treatment atmos- 
phere. The cook, for example, should not only be a good cook, but 
should enjoy children and be ready to accept some demands and dis- 
turbance from them. 

The program cannot be a mass program but must be broken down 
as far as is feasible to individual needs. A mass dormitory, large din- 
ing table, and large group activities will not reach many of the chil- 
dren. A basic organized framework is necessary for all children, but 
there must be flexibility within it. Our differentiated program pro- 
vides play and construction materials to help in draining anxiety and 
restoring self-confidence. We provide a woodworking shop, indoor 
and outdoor athletic equipment, art supplies, classical and jive mu- 
sic, sewing, and various other activities. A child has ample opportu- 
nity to be alone with himself if it is necessary. One boy works with 
puppets, another is an amateur magician, a third carves miniature 
figures, a fourth collects stamps, a fifth collects classical records. 

Fach child has his room or a part of a shared room which is his for 
clothing, books, toys, and the many objects that go with growing up. 
Children like to putter a bit with their own possessions in their room 
before retiring. Clothing is individual; mail is personal. Throughout 
all their experiences we hope our youngsters feel that they, as in- 
dividuals, count. They should be proud of their “home,” make social 
attachments within it and within the community, and come back 
to visit with pleasure. If there are laughter, constructive use of adults, 
a happy group, and a minimum of rules, there probably is a con- 
structive matrix for treating these disturbed youngsters. And within 
this matrix we try, not only to eliminate symptoms, but to eliminate 
the inner need for the symptom. 

It should be recognized that the study and treatment home for 
disturbed children is a new tool. As such it will need testing under 
various conditions and with many children before exact values can 
be proposed scientifically. However, we have learned that: 

1. The study home cannot stand alone; it must be interlocked with 
the use of the child’s own home, foster home, institutions, and other 
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community services, depending on the changing needs of the child 
at different periods. 

2. There are no quick “cures” except for very mild or recent dis- 
turbances, or those related to specific environment. 

g. One cannot change an institution’s title to a “study home” with- 
out complying with the conditions previously enumerated. 

4. This specialized service may be regarded as expensive only if 
one ignores the alternative expense of foster home replacements and 
maintaining seriously disturbed children later in state hospitals, or 
as neurotic and delinquent adults in the community. Study homes 
have estimated that annual costs average from $1,500 to $3,000 per 
child annually, depending on size, staff, etc. 

We know that the residence expands and deepens our knowledge 
of each child we serve, both on a short-term diagnostic basis and 
on a longer term treatment basis. This understanding of the child, 
obtained in a controlled setting, provides for some children a sounder 
foundation for diagnostic and treatment formulation, treatment test- 
ing, and actual treatment progress than could be obtained in any 
other setting. The quality of this treatment progress, in some in- 
stances, is markedly accelerated. For example, we are preparing Har- 
old, a nine-year-old boy, for foster care. He came to us two years ago 
with thirteen symptoms including burying a cat alive and dropping 
another into a burning incinerator, tearing his clothes in rages, run- 
ning away, setting fires, truanting, marked reading and mathematical 
retardation, constant enuresis, periodic soiling, physical beating of 
other children, and inability to accept limitations. At this time there 
is sufficient internal integration to enable Harold to perform ade- 
quately in the school and community and in all his social relation- 
ships. 

If this example of qualitative change can be accomplished on a 
quantitative basis and tested for a period in after care, then the study 
and treatment residence for disturbed children can certainly be con- 
sidered an accepted tool in child welfare and mental hygiene. 


FEES FOR ADOPTION SERVICE 
By Sybil Foster 


‘THE PHILOSOPHY WHICH IS BEHIND THE FEE for casework service is of 
interest to all. There seems to be little basic difference between charg- 
ing a fee for consultation service in family planning and charging a 
fee for adoption service. There is, however, great difference in the 
tangibility of results. 

The past twenty years have made caseworkers increasingly aware 
of money and its meaning to people. Since Grace Marcus’s classic 
evaluation of relief giving,’ articles have appeared through the years 
which have added to the body of knowledge on which we may draw 
for understanding in dealing with our fellow human beings, our 
clients. 

The earliest thinking, born of the depression years, related to 
aspects of asking and receiving material help and its effect upon the 
client’s self-valuation. Much has been learned that changed our con- 
cepts of dealing with people. Interest then moved to money in sup- 
port of children,’ its meaning to the parents, the child, the foster 
parents. Here we found the same basic meaning of money. Next came 
the study of the use of money in payment for clinic service, fees for 
consultation in family service agencies, and fees for service in adop- 
tion. 

Wherever used, money is power, the key to freedom. The use of 
money may allay discomforting guilt or may bolster courage that is 
giving way under overwhelming feelings of inadequacy. Money may 
be a tool for controlling a situation otherwise seemingly out of hand. 

We have found the fee to be one of the valuable sifting devices at 
the point of intake and home study. Those who cannot accept the 
fee as valid drop out and seek their children elsewhere or else give 
up their search. How large a group this is we are not sure, but 


1 Grace F. Marcus, Some Aspects of Relief in Family Casework (New York: Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York, 1929). 

2 Dorothy Hutchinson, “Case Work Implications in the Use of Money in Child Placing,” 
Family, XXI, No. 5 (July 1940), 150-54. 
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we are aware that many toying with the idea of adoption are self- 
eliminated in this way. 

So are many of those who reach the point of interview and then 
find themselves unready to go forward for one reason or another. 
It may be less painful to refuse to go ahead because of disapproval 
of the fee than to admit to one’s self or one’s mate that husband and 
wife do not agree on the urgency of need and conviction as to adop- 
tion, or because of a vague fear of what sharing each other’s affection 
with a baby will bring, or because of a gnawing fear that it may not 
be possible to love the child of another as one’s own, and so on 
through interminable possible reasons for hesitation. The fee can 
be a convenient peg on which to hang the underlying discomfort, 
whatever its cause. 

Those who accept the fee clearly indicate their willingness to move 
forward through their investment of an unreturnable payment in 
the project. The applicant gives of himself to the venture. 

In adoption the final result is so very tangible that here we have a 
sreat advantage over the agencies that give intangible service only. 
A warm armful of longed-for baby dependence or the companionship 
of the inquiring and mischievous runabout is certainly tangible and 
can be deeply satisfying. The need to express the emotion so aroused 
can be great. Frances T. Levinson * has said that the fee is ‘‘a way of 
meeting the psychological need of people to pay for service rendered.” 
In our experience we have seen repeated evidence of the validity of 
this observation. 

Since the fee was instituted in the Cleveland Adoption Bureau we 
have had a lessening of the overwhelming gratitude so difficult of ex- 
pression—and which leads so easily to the large donation. Payment 
for professional services rendered seems to be a satisfying experience 
to the adopting parents. At best, the adoption situation is a difficult 
one. For any human being to be in the position of asking another hu- 
man being for a child which usually is God-given is to admit inade- 
quacy in one of life’s most vital areas. Payment of the fee may ease 
some of the discomfort arising from this deeply humiliating experi- 
ence. 

The need to handle one’s own life is basic to us all. The childless 
8 Frances T. Levinson, “The Use of ce in the Case-Work Process in a Family Agency,” in 


A Functional Approach to Family Case Work, ed. J. J. Taft (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1944). 
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couple have deep feelings of failure. Each may feel inadequate in 
his or her own eyes and fear how such failure in the reproductive area 
will seem to the loved mate. Again and again we hear such statements 
as, “It hurts me to see my husband with a child and to know I can't 
have one”; “I feel ashamed”; “I feel no good”; “I can’t give my wife 
a child’; “I feel I’ve failed my wife’; ‘I don’t know what to tell the 
fellows, they can’t understand.” It is true that a sterile man cannot 
give his wife a child of their mutual creation. He can, however, 
through financial adequacy give her one by adoption. In this way 
he establishes his competency in another vital area and so makes up 
in part for loss in self-esteem. 

We believe the charging of a service fee sets a value on professional 
services that is accepted by the client and community. Again as Fran- 
ces Levinson has said, it puts a new value on the worker's time which 
is worth money and “‘is not to be expended lightly or to no end.” This 
has great mutual significance for client and worker alike. 

It was a belief in the foregoing which led us to try the plan of 
service fees. The fee plan was first instituted in October, 1941, after 
careful board and staff consideration. The fee was set at $50. This 
was handled in two payments of $25 each and was looked upon as 
partially covering the cost of home study and the out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, such as medical examinations of applicants, necessary verifica- 
tions, court costs, and the like. This fee was in force until May, 1943. 
From this first year and a half of experience came the feeling that 
a sharing of costs was valid. We then moved to a more realistic divi- 
sion. The fee was set at $100, which was approximately one half of 
the cost of carrying a child in the Adoption Service Bureau to com- 
pletion of adoption. The figure was arrived at by dividing the total 
budget of the Bureau by the number of adoptions completed in a 
year. 

This sharing of costs was readily accepted by applicants on inter- 
pretation. Our statement to them was that the fee represented half 
cost to the agency per child and that we asked them to share costs with 
us. For their convenience the fee was divided into three payments: 
$25, at the time of home study, $50 at time of placement of a child 
in the home, and $25, as we prepared for completion of the adoption 
in court. The first $25 was not returnable but went toward the cost 
of the home study. It was not considered a guarantee that a child 
would be placed with the applicants. 
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We charged the $100 fee for three and a half years, during which 
time agency costs steadily rose. By the fall of 1946 we were faced 
with the need of again raising the fee if it was to reach one-half the 
costs. Board and staff gave careful thought to this. We decided to 
check our thinking by asking all who had adopted children since the 
$100 fee was put into operation to give us the benefit of their com- 
ments. A letter was sent to sixty-five families. It was a frank request 
for their help in our thinking. We recognized that their experience 
must have raised varying feelings during the months they had worked 
with us and we hoped they would share their reactions with us. We 
stated our financial situation and asked four specific questions: 


1. Do you believe sharing of costs is fair? 

2. Do you think the fee could be raised from $100 to $150 per place- 
ment? 

3. How would you divide the fee payments? 

4. Do you think many people are deterred from adopting a child because 
of our fee? 


We received an immediate and warm response from forty-six 
couples. The replies on sharing the fee were unanimously “‘yes.”’ In 
regard to raising the fee, forty-four gave an unqualified affirmative 
answer, while two questioned this move on our part. The division of 
the fee into three equal payments of $50—$50—$50 was suggested by 
thirty-one couples. 

To the question as to whether the fee deterred families from adopt- 
ing, thirty-nine said ‘no’; five said “yes”; and two questioned it. 
Only four families raised the question of a sliding scale payment. 
These were all in the higher income brackets. Our committee had 
already discussed the possibility of a sliding scale and felt that the 
plan was more open to misconception than the flat fee. Of all the 
answers, twenty-nine came from those whose income was under 
$3,500, and seventeen from families whose income exceeded that 
figure. 

Repeatedly, those replying made the statement that the fee is 
comparable to a maternity fee and should be expected, that if a fam- 
ily really cannot pay this in well over a year, they would question 
the family’s ability to assume the continuing responsibility of a child. 
On the other hand, if the family does not want to pay the fee, they 
would question the couple’s relative values. Following are quotations 
taken from the letters: 
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If the fee deters we doubt their serious thought. 


If a fee deters anyone, then their interest is not wholehearted—this js a 
normal confinement fee. 


Prospective adoptive applicants who might be deterred by adoption fees 
are either not financially able or are not sincere in their desire for children, 
From my personal experience I believe that your organization is equipped 
with supervisory service, guidance and consultations which given to an 
inexperienced parent are well worth the fee charged. 

Regarding your fee, we feel that anyone who has been considering adopt- 
ing a child must realize it has taken money to raise it until it is placed and 
therefore would expect to pay something toward it. My husband and | 
spent $1,500 in doctor bills just for trying to have a child and now we 
have a happy, healthy boy for only $100. ‘To us it has not been what we 
spent, but the enjoyment we received from having him around that counts; 
the empty spot is filled in our home. 


We felt that the response from this sampling of “satisfied custom- 
ers’’ was so strongly positive that in November, 1946, we advanced 
the fee to $150 per placement, again making it one-half our operating 
cost per child. The $150 fee is payable in three equal parts. We make 
no specific statement of what the three payments cover. Rather we 
say that for the convenience of the applicants the fee is divided into 
three equal payments. We tell them that $50 will be due at the time 
of the home study, that they will be billed for this and it will not be 
returnable, that it goes toward the cost of the home study. The other 
payments will be due at placement of a child and before completion 
of the adoption in court. 

Our home study for an approval involves interviews in the home 
and office with the applicants, interviews with their references, a 
credit bureau report, and medical examinations of each applicant 
by our physician, in addition to the comments of their family physi- 
cian. 

First placement and any subsequent placements are at the $150 
fee, for we feel that second placements involve careful review and 
new medical examinations if two years have elapsed since the earlier 
medical study. We make multiple placements, such as twins or other 
children placed simultaneously, for the one payment of $150. 

Since the fee has become generally known in the city, we have 
had little question in regard to it. At the start some made the point 
that certain popular articles warned prospective applicants to watch 
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the adoption agencies where money passed, that these were not rep- 
utable. Interpretation of the actual figures seemed to meet this criti- 
cism. It is not often that couples question the fee, which is clearly 
stated at the time of the original interview and again in the home 
study. Occasionally, we may get an expression of some feeling that 
they do not like “paying for a child” which they expect to love very 
much. As they come to see that the fee is for service, as in confinement 
and delivery, and not for the child itself, this concern disappears. 

We have rarely reduced or waived the fee. A family at best has a 
year, from the time of application to receiving a child, in which to 
save this money. If they cannot do so, the margin on which they are 
operating is perilously slim, and only exceptional circumstances 
would make it seem wise to place a child with them. The failure of 
a family to accept the idea of sharing the costs, if financially able 
to do so, usually bears some relation to what they see as the important 
things in life. One family put $1,400 into an air-conditioning unit 
for their home but rejected a shared cost of adoption as unacceptable. 

We have been interested in knowing whether the fee has forced out 
the small income group. In looking over the figures we find that this 
would not seem to be true. In the two years ending December, 1943, 
prior to the $100 fee, ninety-six children had been placed in homes 
of the following income groupings: 37 percent earned less than 
$2,500; 37 percent, between $2,500 and $3,500; and 26 percent earned 
over $3,500. In November, 1946, we checked a group of 150 children 
placed after the $100 fee was in use. Here, 15 percent were in homes 
where incomes were less than $2,500; 31 percent were between $2,500 
and $3,500; and 54 percent were in homes of income over $3,500. 
Though the percentages show some shift it is our belief that they re- 
flect the wages of the war years rather than a change in the type of 
home we have been consistently using for our children. 

Some adopting parents pay the fee at once and in full; some pay 
it in hard-saved five-dollar payments. There is no question but that 
it has reduced the receipt of large donations! This we feel is one of 
the indications that the adopting parents have carried out with the 
agency a joint venture in which they have had a satisfying part. We 
believe this satisfying feeling of completion is sound. 

We must never forget the mature individual’s need both to receive 
and to give. As caseworkers we need to watch ourselves to see that 
we understand the meaning of giving when we are on the receiving 
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end and learn to use this expression constructively in our relation. 
ships. 

It has been interesting to see how well our clients accept the agency 
limitations of time, which are very frustrating. Our procedure is 
carefully explained, and special emphasis is given to the necessary 
delay and the reasons which cause it. It is rarely that an attempt is 
made to get quicker action by bringing outside pressure to bear upon 
us. Actually, the urgency of their need and the sincerity and patience 
of the prospective adoptive parents set up a kind of pressure on us 
that they little realize. This is often far harder to withstand than a 
more direct sort. 

Of course our agency has an advantage over those who had to 
break ground in community interpretation in this field. We began 
to charge for our services after the original demonstration of the 
value of an adoption fee had been made and we have found our- 
selves completely at ease in our use of the fee. In the worker’s ease 
lies her ability to interpret a policy with conviction. Here, if in any 
area of casework, must the worker be aware of her feelings and the 
effect they are having in the total picture. 

From five and a half years of experience with fees has come a 
strengthening of our conviction that fee charging is sound casework 
practice. We believe the fee is valid. We know we have much still 
to learn of its psychological meaning and uses. We hope its possibili- 
ties will be explored in many agencies and that we may have the 
opportunity to share in the results of such pooled experiences. This 
should lead to the development of finer skills in its use. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BIRTH RECORDS 
By Helen C. Huffman 


“THE PURPOSE OF A BIRTH CERTIFICATE ain't to prove that you’ve been 
born—but when, where at, and who to.”” That’s the way Will Rogers 
put it. And for most people the birth certificate is just that. For thou- 
sands of people it serves as necessary proof of age, proof of citizenship, 
and proof of relationship to other members of a family. Sometimes, 
however, the birth record is also a public announcement of a person’s 
illegitimacy, of his ‘‘bad blood” because his mother had syphilis, or 
of his “criminal tendencies” because his father was in a penitentiary 
at the time of his birth. 

Yes, the birth certificate has become an integral part of our every- 
day life. ‘Through the years its content has grown from a few legal 
items to include about fifty items of information needed for medical 
and statistical purposes. Had we known a generation ago that some 
five million copies of birth certificates would now be used annually, 
we could have planned better. We could have foreseen the social im- 
plications of the complete record when it is placed in anybody's hands. 
We could have designed the format so that the record could be re- 
produced in sections. A picture could then be made of only the facts 
a person needs for a particular purpose and nothing more. Medical 
and statistical data could have been placed in a confidential supple- 
ment which would never appear on certified copies. 

It is important to keep in mind just what it is about birth records 
that causes trouble. It is not the birth certificate itself. Every item on 
it is valuable to the child. The difficulty comes with the practice of 
photostating the entire record as the certified copy. The millions of 
people who turn to the birth record for proof of age, citizenship, and 
parentage receive with this proof all the other facts on the record— 
facts which were never intended for public view. These include in- 
formation about complications of pregnancy and delivery, the re- 
sult of the mother’s test for syphilis, crippling conditions of the infant, 
and illegitimacy. However, it is not only the adopted or legitimated 
child who is concerned. All records contain such private information. 
It is simply no one’s business that you are the fifteenth child, or that 
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your mother had six stillborn babies, or that you were born during 
the seventh month of pregnancy. 

Birth records affect the lives of people in an endless variety of 
ways. I was in a state registration office when a young man requested 
his birth record. When he looked at the photostatic copy he was quick 
to express his protests. He said that a few months earlier, he had been 
offered a position which he planned to accept, but at the last minute 
the offer was withdrawn without explanation. Now he knew the rea- 
son. The entry on the birth record for “occupation of father” was 
answered, “In an insane asylum.” The position carried considerable 
responsibility. In the investigation of the young man’s fitness the 
employer must have obtained a copy of the certificate. The loss of 
the job was bad enough, he said, but the worst part was that the state- 
ment was an error. His father was the chief psychiatrist in a hospital 
for mental illnesses, not a patient. 

The practice of issuing the complete birth record as the certified 
copy brought many repercussions. Groups interested in protecting 
children secured legislation which removed certain vital data from 
the certificates. For example, fourteen states no longer collect infor- 
mation on illegitimacy. Without such information we lack a basic 
social gauge. Other examples center around the records of adopted 
and legitimated children. Photostatic copies of their certificates 
showed the old rather than the new status of the child. To correct 
this, some states used ink eradicator on the original record, and in 
doing so they destroyed for many children the only source of informa- 
tion concerning identity. Certain states passed laws allowing the regis- 
trars to make new birth records for adopted and legitimated children. 
While some of these states did an excellent job from the beginning, 
others did not plan so carefully. They copied the signature of the 
physician from the original certificate to the new record. It is apparent 
that practices such as this are fraudulent and detract from the probity 
of all birth records. 

Now that the war demand for birth certificates is over, there is 
time once again to plan. We cannot go back and undo the harm that 
was done to many thousands of people by unnecessary statements on 
their birth certificates, but we can now install good methods of certifi- 
cation in all the states. We cannot go back and help the crippled chil- 
dren who missed out on services they needed even though those serv- 
ices existed in the community. We can, however, now improve our 
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birth registration programs to make the record serve its necessary 
purpose as the link between the child and the service he needs. 

It is all so simple on paper. And yet too frequently there is an im- 
penetrable wall of indifference. Here is where social workers can help. 
It is part of our job to concern ourselves about those who are un- 
necessarily hurt by their birth records, those who, by the very nature 
of their own circumstances, are unable to make their voices heard. 

Who are these children who can be helped by universally good 
birth registration? They are the babies born with crippling conditions 
who do not become known to the agencies established to correct such 
conditions. They are the youngsters whose births do not get registered 
at all, many of whom are in need of nursing and medical care. Pub- 
lic health agencies are ready to give this care if they know of the 
babies’ existence. They are the children born out of wedlock and 
the mothers of these children whose personal affairs become public 
knowledge through loose handling of the baby’s birth record. They 
are the legitimated children whose original records were falsified by 
misguided mothers, attendants, or social workers, children who can- 
not obtain a correct birth record without going into court and re- 
vealing the whole story. They are the adopted children for whom 
nobody took the time to file an original birth record, who go through 
life feeling a great need to know the names of their natural parents. 
They are the children born out of wedlock who enter school with 
birth records which set them apart from their playmates. One state 
actually issues white birth records to legitimate children for school 
entrance and orange records to children registered as illegitimate. 
Think what this means to the child with the orange certificate. 

A few years ago many states issued to the child born out of wedlock 
a certificate which isolated him as distinctly as does the orange cer- 
tificate. Fortunately, there are only a few states which today permit 
this type of discrimination. Birth registration has come a long way, 
but it still has a long way to go. In each state we find some good prac- 
tices, and there is no reason why these techniques cannot become the 
common practice in every state. If only we could all get together and 
pool our experience, every child in the country could realize the 
maximum benefit from his birth record. By bringing together tech- 
niques from a state here and a state there, we can construct a model 
state to see how a good registration program would operate. We can 
imagine a baby born in such a model state, and follow his birth cer- 
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tificate to see what it means to him, keeping in mind that the birth 
record is a legal, a medical, a statistical, and a social document. 

Here is the course that the model birth certificate follows: The 
physician or midwife attending the birth completes the record and 
mails it to the local registrar, who may or may not be a member of 
the staff of the local health department. When the registrar receives 
it he sees to the validity of the record as a legal document. He passes 
the certificate on to the local health office, whose job it is to use the 
record as a medical document. The health officer then sends it to 
the state health department where the registrar uses it as a statistical 
document, and thereafter safeguards it as the child’s best proof of 
birth date, citizenship, and parentage. 

At each of these steps the welfare of the child is considered. In the 
hands of the registrar, the birth record becomes confidential. He 
refuses to release any information for advertising purposes. He re- 
fuses to permit the town busybody or credit companies to see it. Back- 
ing him up is a law which specifies that access to the record can be 
given to no one except authorized governmental agencies. He makes 
sure there is nothing on the record which would be detrimental to the 
child if it appeared on a certified copy. “Occupation of father and 
mother” is reviewed to be sure that these entries give only the usual 
occupation and do not mention location of a parent in a penitentiary 
or hospital for mental diseases. He makes sure that the word “‘il- 
legitimate” or “bastard” is not written across the face of the record, 
and that the date, but not the result, of the mother’s test for syphilis 
is shown. Any unnecessary entry would be sufficient reason to request 
a new record from the physician or midwife who attended the birth. 

In the hands of the local health officer the record is carefully re- 
viewed. If the baby was born out of wedlock and the record indicates 
that nursing care may be needed, a nurse dressed in street clothing 
visits the mother. If the nurse finds a need for casework or financial 
help, she gets in touch with the welfare office. Any crippling condi- 
tion (such as clubfoot, cleft palate, or harelip) reported on the record 
is referred immediately to the crippled children’s service. Corrective 
measures are then begun at the time when correction can be most 
effective. If the record shows that the attendant at birth failed to 
use a prophylactic drug in the baby’s eyes or that the mother was not 
given a test for syphilis, the health officer gets in touch with the at- 
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If a midwife attended the birth and she is not enrolled in training 
classes, a nurse visits her and explains why she must attend classes 
and obtain a license. If the record shows that the baby was delivered 
by a midwife or that the mother was not seen by a physician during 
pregnancy, a nurse recommends to the mother that she enroll in a 
postnatal clinic. She is invited to bring the child to a well-baby clinic. 

The record is checked with the rheumatic fever register. If the 
mother has a history of rheumatic fever, the baby is followed through 
his early life and school years and given periodic examinations. The 
record is also checked with the venereal disease and tuberculosis regis- 
ters. If the mother or father is known to have syphilis or tuberculosis, 
the baby is followed up in the well-baby clinic and given special tests 
for as long a time as the physician considers necessary. An immuniza- 
tion card is made, and the mother is notified at the proper times to 
have the baby immunized against diphtheria, whooping cough, tet- 
anus, and smallpox. The certificate is then forwarded to the state 
health department. 

In the state office, the registrar makes a photostatic picture of the 
certificate and sends it to the mother. Accompanying the photostat 
is a form on which she can request the correction of any mistakes. 

In this ideal state program composed of the best from all the states, 
the fact of illegitimacy would be reported on a confidential supple- 
ment so that it would not be reproduced on a certified copy. Let us 
suppose for a moment that this baby was born out of wedlock. The 
registrar would write to the mother and explain that if the baby’s 
father is willing to have his name appear on the certificate as the 
father, he may send in a signed statement to that effect. He would 
also explain to the mother that if she and the baby’s father marry 
each other at any time in the future, they may send in a copy of the 
marriage certificate and the father’s acknowledgment of paternity. 
These documents will be matched with the original record and filed 
away, and thereafter can be seen only on court order. A new certificate 
will be prepared, showing the child to be their legitimate child. 

The certificate is then passed on to the statistician. In his hands the 
facts of birth are converted into symbols and punched into a card. 
The punched card for our baby is run through tabulating machines 
with the cards of all other babies born in the state. The totals are 
studied with those obtained from death and stillbirth records and 
with population figures. With this information year after year, we 
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can predict with reasonable accuracy what will happen to our popu- 
lation. School officials can tell how many children will be going to 
school six years from now. City planning commissioners can determine 
where housing projects are needed most. Health officials learn what 
kinds of clinic and hospital are needed and where they should be 
placed. Social welfare groups can find out where to place recreational 
facilities and the age and sex and racial groups to consider. 

Turning again to the model registration program, let us suppose 
that our child is adopted. The registrar provides the clerks of court 
with special forms on which all adoptions should be reported to him. 
At the time the final decree is made, the social worker handling the 
adoption fills in part of the special report form. She supplies the facts 
of birth needed to locate the child’s certificate. If there is no inten- 
tion to change the original identity, she states this on the form. If, 
on the other hand, the child’s name and parentage are being changed, 
the social worker gives the information about adopting parents 
needed for the new record. The clerk of the court then adds his cer- 
tification and sends the form to the state registrar. This adoption 
report permits the registrar to tie together the old and the new facts 
about the child. Too frequently in the past we have neglected the 
child’s right to a document linking his original and adoptive identi- 
ties. 

In the state where the child was born the state registrar matches the 
court report with the birth certificate and files these two documents 
together. Afterward, they can be seen by no one except the adopted 
person when of age or upon court order. The registrar then prepares 
a new record giving the name of the child and the names of the adopt- 
ing parents. The new record does not contain the word “adoption” 
because the appearance of the word on a photostatic copy might force 
the child to confide his private affairs when he did not wish to do so. 
The new record does, however, unobtrusively cite the law providing 
for its creation. This citation would mean nothing to the ordinary 
user of the certified copy, but in any court action where the certificate 
was being used as evidence, it would tell the court that the child was 
adopted. If this fact were pertinent to the case, the court could easily 
obtain a copy of the original certificate. 

Let us suppose that our child is now a young man and needs proof 
of age and citizenship to present to his employer. Let us suppose that 
his birth record contains some bit of information which might affect 
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his chance of getting a job. In our state program composed of the 
best registration practices, the registrar no longer issues photostatic 
pictures as the usual certified copy. Instead, birth cards are issued. 

The birth card, containing name, birth date, and birth place, is 
an attractive, pocket-sized certification, sealed in plastic. It was de- 
veloped by the Council of the American Association of Registration 
Executives. One of the major purposes of the birth card is to pro- 
vide a certification which omits unnecessary, harmful statements and, 
at the same time, is identical in format for all people. The value of 
a birth card to our child is obvious. 

An incident in point occurred in a birth registration office. A 
seventeen-year-old boy requested his certificate. When he was hesitant 
to give the information needed to locate the record (his birth date, 
birth place, and names of parents) the clerk immediately sensed that 
something was wrong. The boy was referred to the private office of 
the special interviewer. In the conversation which followed, the boy 
said he knew he was illegitimate. It was written on the birth record 
he had received a year before when he needed proof of age to obtain 
a driver’s license. Now he needed his birth certificate to enter mili- 
tary school. His dejection was obvious in every word. The interviewer 
learned during the conversation that the boy had not been adopted 
or legitimated and so there was no hope of correcting the record. A 
few weeks prior to this interview the state had begun issuing birth 
cards. When a birth card was handed to the boy and he noticed that 
it contained no reference to his illegitimacy, his whole expression 
changed. The interviewer declared that he seemed a foot taller as 
he walked out of the office. 

The procedures mentioned are not utopian dreams. All of them 
are practical realities in one or more registration areas. Numerous 
states are strengthening their local registration programs by means 
of adequate financing and supervision. At least one fourth of the 
states have closed their birth records against any possible misuse. Iwo 
thirds of the states now give the mother an opportunity to review and 
correct the birth record of her child. Nearly all states now prepare a 
new birth record for the adopted or legitimated child, and only the 
details of this procedure still need to be improved. One fifth of the 
states have already installed the birth card as the usual certified copy. 
With relatively little effort these procedures can be extended to all 
states. 
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Birth registration has reached the stage where we are able to begin 
crystallizing the principles toward which we are working. Some of 
these important principles may be summed up as follows: 

1. Every child has a right to an accurate and complete birth certifi- 
cate. 

2. Birth records should be considered confidential, personal docu- 
ments. 

3. Special protection should be given to birth records of individ- 
uals born out of wedlock. Every effort should be made to prevent 
disclosure of illegitimate birth. The social status of the child on the 
birth record in terms referring to legitimacy or to marriage of the 
mother should be retained for statistical and planning purposes, 
The item should not be a part of the legal certificate where it would 
appear on a certified copy. 

4. Provision should be made for a new birth record when a child 
is legitimated. The original record should then be available only on 
court order. 

5. Information concerning every adoption should be reported by 
the court to the state registrar. When a child’s name and parentage 
are changed by adoption, provision should be made for a new birth 
record. The new record should contain no reference to the adoption 
except a Citation to the law providing for its creation. The report of 
adoption should be linked with the original record in the state of 
birth of the child, and should be available only on court order or at 
the request of the adopted person when of age. 

6. A birth card, showing only the name, date, and place of birth 
and some means of identifying the original certificate, should be is- 
sued as the certified copy for everyone needing proof of date and 
place of birth. No distinction should be made in color, form, or other- 
wise for any special group of children. 

In the past, civic groups have been aware of bad practices in regis- 
tration but have had nowhere to turn for concrete information. With- 
out tremendous expenditure of time and money they could not learn 
of practices which had been tested in other states and proved to be 
satisfactory. Fortunately, this handicap no longer exists. The Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics of the United States Public Health 
Service is collecting a wealth of information on the laws and pro- 
cedures of all states. The National Office is working with state regis- 
trars and the Children’s Bureau in formulating content of sound 
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practices and laws. Although this information is not yet complete, 
it is in usable form. 

The answer to the question of how to bring about improvements 
will, of course, depend on the local situation and existing laws and 
procedures. In addition to registrars, agencies such as state welfare 
departments, child welfare groups, city councils of social agencies, 
and single private agencies have worked to improve birth registra- 
tion and have realized most gratifying results. 

The staff of a home for unmarried mothers recently began a study 
in connection with registration practices in the state. They got in 
touch with the state registrar and obtained copies of the registration 
law, pertinent rulings of the attorney general, copies of the birth 
certificate and new certificates prepared after an adoption or legitima- 
tion, and certified copy forms. They then wrote to the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the National Office of Vital Statistics for information on ac- 
cepted standards in registration. They also obtained from these offices 
details of procedures that other states have devised to overcome the 
specific difficulties they were experiencing. They visited the local 
registrar and discussed his program and the practices of other states. 
They asked whether these practices could be installed locally. The 
next step was to visit the state registrar. During the talks with him, 
they and the registrar learned each other's problems. By taking this 
practical approach, the group was able to agree on what should be 
done in the state. The registrar became a member of the committee, 
and they gave him case stories to discuss with his health officer. The 
health department attorney drew up the changes needed in the law. 
The registrar consulted the state welfare people before the bill was 
brought up in the legislature. The bill was passed without opposition. 
Most of the needed improvements did not require legal changes, and 
were put into practice by the registrar even before the law was 
passed. 

One principle to keep in mind is that the state and the local regis- 
trar must be included in the planning stage. After all, they are the 
men and women who will administer the program. And yet it is not 
uncommon for bills affecting registration to be introduced into legis- 
latures before the registrar has even heard about them. On the whole, 
registration officials have welcomed the interest of people in social 
work. Most of them are eager to learn the viewpoint of social work 
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Looking at the over-all field of child care, we realize that almost all] 
community projects of health or welfare can use to great advantage 
the birth, death, and stillbirth registrations. The experience of the 
registrar is invaluable in community planning. To do the total job 
well, the registrar and the social work groups need each other. By 
working together for a few years we could transplant our ideal regis- 
tration program from the realm of wishful thinking to our forty-eight 
states. 


WHAT DID THE WAR SERVICES DEVELOP 
IN CORRECTION ‘TECHNIQUES? 


By Richard A. Chappell 


IT Is NOT THE DEVELOPMENT of new techniques in correction by the 
war services that is noteworthy. It is rather the basic philosophy and 
attitude of the services toward a modern correctional program and 
the acceptance and refinements of known techniques in corrections 
by the military branches of the government that are interesting. It 
is the recognition on the part of the military services that a well- 
rounded correctional program should make use of the knowledge and 
techniques, not only of the military profession, but also of the social 
worker, the educator, the chaplain, the psychiatrist, and others. 

My discussion will relate mainly to the Navy’s experiences. May 
I say, however, that I believe that certain techniques employed by 
both branches of the military services would prove useful if they 
could find acceptance by local and state correctional systems? By and 
large, the jails and prisons and the probation and parole systems of 
our country have not kept pace with the progress in other fields. 

Before the war the correctional problems of the Army and the 
Navy were simple, for the services had very few prisoners. Until the 
beginning of the second World War, the Navy never had more than 
two hundred men confined under general court-martial sentences. 
By January of 1944, the Navy found itself with approximately six 
thousand such prisoners. This figure was destined to rise to a peak 
of more than seventeen thousand before it began to decline after V-] 
Day. Feeling an unusually heavy responsibility for men who had been 
drafted from all walks of life and who found it impossible to adjust 
in the services and who got into difficulty, the Secretary of the Navy, 
early in 1944, ordered the establishment in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel of a Corrective Services Division. The mission of this di- 
vision was to develop a program for offenders which would prepare 
them for restoration to duty in the naval service, benefited rather than 
damaged by confinement. It is difficult to punish and rehabilitate at 
one and the same time, but by establishing confinement activities as 
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far removed as possible in appearance and atmosphere from prisons, 
substantial success attended the Navy’s efforts. This success was 
largely due to the competence of the personnel who directed and op. 
erated the correctional program. 

Because of the appreciation of the importance of qualified per- 
sonnel by those who made the policies of the Navy, the first step taken 
by the newly organized Corrective Services Division was to bring 
together those Naval Reserve officers, scattered at the time throughout 
the service, who were experienced in civilian correctional work. For- 
tunately, there were a number of young, well-trained, and enthusias- 
tic reserve officers who were glad to assist in the development of a 
well-conceived correctional program. The Division also procured di- 
rect from civilian life additional reserve officers who were fitted by 
training and experience for service in the program. More than forty 
Naval Reserve officers who had had experience in the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons or the Federal probation system contributed their efforts 
to the Navy’s correctional work. In addition, there were a number 
of outstanding young men from the more progressive state services 
whose energies and ideas were utilized. 

The more important techniques employed were: (1) the social 
case study, which served as a basis for individualized treatment; (2) 
education and training embracing literacy training for those who 
had not completed the fourth grade—courses in English, arithmetic, 
and other subjects ordinarily taught in grade school—and training 
in naval trades; (3) military drill, and recreation, including competi- 
tive sports and swimming; (4) individual counseling and group 
therapy; (5) employment at useful work in industries—manufactur- 
ing, repairing, or salvaging goods for the Navy’s use; and (6) selection 
for restoration to duty or for clemency by an institutional board. 

Perhaps I can best indicate some of the correctional methods and 
techniques employed by the Navy by inviting you to accompany a 
hypothetical naval enlisted man through some of his experiences 
while in a disciplinary status. 

Seaman Tuck appears at the gate of one of a dozen receiving sta- 
tions and turns himself in to the sentry on duty stating that he has 
been absent without leave for a period of thirty-one days. His cloth- 
ing is soiled, he needs a shave, and he has an unkempt appearance at- 
tributable to the long train ride from his home in Kansas to the re- 
ceiving station which, let us say, is located on Treasure Island across 
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the bay from San Francisco. Tuck is sent immediately to the brig, 
where he is searched and his wallet, wrist watch, and identification 
card taken from him. He is then assigned a bunk in an open barracks 
with some ninety others who are serving short sentences or awaiting 
trial. The following morning Tuck is ordered to report to the brig 
office, and on arrival he is ushered into the presence of a specialist 
classifier, an enlisted man who was a teacher in civilian life. He might 
have been a caseworker or a psychologist. This is Tuck's second meet- 
ing with a so-called “Spec C.”; while in recruit training camp he 
had been classified by a man who wore the same sleeve markings. This 
one looks pleasant enough and offers Tuck a cigarette as he takes the 
chair across the corner of the desk from the interviewer. After answer- 
ing a few routine questions, Sailorman Tuck is permitted to tell his 
story. 

In brief, he is twenty years of age, the son of a Kansas paper hanger 
who deserted his wife and four small children when Tuck was twelve 
years old. ‘Truck’s mother was able to see him through two years of 
high school, when he lost interest and obtained a job as a mechanic 
in a garage. He repaired automobiles for two years before volunteer- 
ing for the naval service soon after his eighteenth birthday, early in 
1944—sixteen months prior to this interview. On his two weeks’ leave 
after completing recruit training, he married Elsie Tipple, a child- 
hood sweetheart in his home town in Kansas. He was ten days late re- 
turning from leave and was awarded punishment of confinement on 
bread and water for seven days by the commanding officer. He has 
seen six months of activity at sea aboard the “‘baby flat top,” or air- 
craft carrier, ‘“Nassau.” He has attained the rating of seaman first 
class. When asked why he was absent without leave he stated that he 
“went home to see the kid.” His ship had put into Mare Island five 
weeks ago for repairs after an engagement in which it suffered dam- 
age. Half the crew members were permitted leave, and Tuck, too im- 
patient to await his turn, “just shoved off.” His wife had written him 
that the “little geezer” looked like the old man, so he just had to 
take a look for himself. 

Tuck denied being afraid to return to sea, but there was considera- 
ble evidence of nervousness, and after his interview with a psychiatrist 
his medical record received the entry “tension and some anxiety.” 
Tuck had seen two buddies die in the recent battle. ‘The psychologist 
later found that he had an I.Q. of 95. His service record reveals that 
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in addition to the absence over leave which occurred on his first leave 
after recruit training, he was fourteen days over leave eleven months 
prior to this offense, for which he received a summary court-martial 
sentence to confinement for two months in the brig and a fine of two 
months’ pay. 

The interviews with the ‘Spec C.,” the psychiatrist, and the psy- 
chologist completed, ‘Tuck returns to the brig and spends four weary 
days hanging around before his appearance at captain’s mast. On 
the fifth day he appears before the commanding officer of the receiving 
station, who is a naval captain, at mast. The hearing known as “mast,” 
so-called because in sailing ship days it was held at the main mast, 
is presided over by the commanding officer, who may award punish- 
ment of confinement on bread and water, or straight confinement for 
a few days. Or the officer may direct trial by either a deck court, which 
consists of one officer who may sentence Tuck to the brig for not more 
than twenty days, or a summary court-martial, which consists of three 
officers who may award punishment of confinement of two months 
or less, a fine, and a bad conduct discharge. Or, lastly, the officer may 
recommend trial by general court-martial, which is composed of five 
to nine officers who are unlimited in their authority to impose punish- 
ment. 

Since Seaman Tuck missed the sailing of his ship by two days, and 
since this is his third absence offense, he is referred for trial by gen- 
eral court-martial. At his trial he pleads guilty, states that he is ready 
to take his medicine, and begs for the leniency of the court. He is 
sentenced to one year in confinement, but this is not the final sentence. 
Before promulgation of his sentence his case and record must be re- 
ferred to the so-called “convening authority,” or the naval officer who 
ordered the court convened. This officer, a two-star admiral, is the 
commandant of the naval district in which Tuck was tried. On the 
staff of the commandant is an officer who in civilian life served as a 
probation officer and whose present designation is prison administra- 
tion officer. His duties are to inspect places of confinement within the 
naval district, supervise and advise about programs for offenders, and 
review general courts-martial sentences. Occasionally, he has recom- 
mended probation for cases such as Tuck’s, but the number of of- 
fenses involved and the evidence of anxiety found by the psychiatrist 
seem to argue against this course in this particular case. He sum- 
marizes the case for the commandant, who after carefully considering 
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plied by the psychiatrist and psychologist, orders the sentence miti- 
gated to six months’ confinement. 

Tuck, along with a group of other men, is transferred two days 
later to the United States Naval Disciplinary Barracks at Shoemaker, 
about twenty miles east of San Francisco. On his arrival he is logged 
in, given new clothing, including a gray uniform, told to take a shower 
bath, and is then examined by a physician and placed in quarantine 
where he will remain for ten days. During this quarantine period 
Tuck is interviewed by the assignment or classification officer, the 
psychiatrist, the psychologist, and the chaplain. When his ten days 
are over and after the persons interviewing him have had an oppor- 
tunity to assemble a written record, Tuck appears before the classifi- 
cation or assignment committee, which comprises the officers who 
head the various departments of the disciplinary barracks—the as- 
signment officer, the educational and training officer, the industries 
officer, the psychiatrist, and, in addition, the commanding officer. 
While Tuck is awaiting his turn outside the conference room, the 
committee hears a brief statement from each officer who has inter- 
viewed him. They contribute parts of the picture of Tuck and his 
problems which merge into a whole. He does not appear to present 
so serious a problem as the usual offender. 

Tuck is admitted to the room and is permitted to express some 
preference as to the courses he will pursue, such as motor mechanics, 
radio, seamanship, electricity, or one of several other naval trades; 
work, such as making cargo nets, camouflage nets, boat fenders, ham- 
mock clews, and repairing athletic gear or Diesel motors, or salvage 
of metals or lumber. He may also indicate his choice of recreation. 
The commanding officer explains to him that he is at the disciplinary 
barracks for retraining. He will be referred to as Trainee Tuck while 
there. He is expected to abide by the rules and regulations of the ac- 
tivity and to take advantage of the opportunities for training. He 
is told that perhaps it is partly the Navy’s fault that he is in difficulty 
and that the Navy desires to meet him half way by offering further 
training and by presenting information that will make him appreci- 
ate the Navy’s work and the importance of each man carrying his 
part of the load. He is then told that he will receive his assignments 
the following day and that he should transfer his personal effects to 
Barracks D, Bunk 19, where he will sleep until further notice. 
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On receiving his assignments, Tuck is advised that he will attend 
classes in gunnery during the mornings, that he will be assigned to 
the cargo net detail for three hours in the afternoon, except Saturdays 
and Sundays, that he will attend a swimming class from four until 
five o'clock three afternoons each week, and that he may elect to 
attend classes in elementary school courses three evenings each week. 
He will have the privilege of attending motion pictures two nights 
each week and the boxing contest or smoker on Saturday evenings. 
Attendance at church services on Sunday is optional. 

Time passes rather rapidly for Tuck during the next few weeks, 
for his day is completely filled. The food is good, in fact it is the same 
he would receive at any other naval shore activity. The fresh milk 
is a treat after several months at sea with only canned milk to drink. 
He has three dollars a month for spending money at the commissary 
but he receives no pay while in confinement. 

Tuck’s letters from home are not too cheerful, partly because of 
the stoppage of the allotment check to his wife. One letter in par- 
ticular, raising a problem which is discovered by the mail censors, 
is delivered to Tuck by the commanding officer rather than in the 
ordinary manner. The commanding officer attempts to prepare Tuck 
for the shock of the news about the illness of his wife, who has been 
advised by her doctor to undergo an operation. The commanding 
officer arranges an interview for Tuck with the Red Cross worker 
who, through correspondence with the Red Cross worker in Kansas, 
and through assistance from Naval Relief, provides the necessary 
medical attention for Mrs. Tuck. 

After six weeks at the disciplinary barracks, Tuck is sent for by 
the commanding officer and told that he is being transferred to the 
United States Naval Retraining Station at Farragut, Idaho. He is 
congratulated on this good fortune and told that his chances will be 
99 out of 100 for restoration to duty in the naval service. Had he 
remained at the disciplinary barracks, those chances would have 
been eight out of ten. 

Along with a draft of nine other men, Tuck goes by train to the 
retraining station, which in appearance and program is quite similar 
to the disciplinary barracks. The main differences are that he is per- 
mitted to wear his uniform and to exchange salutes, and more empha- 
sis is placed on education and training and less emphasis on shop 
work. The commanding officer is a lieutenant commander in the 
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Navy, whereas the commanding officer at the disciplinary barracks 
was a major of the Marine Corps. The custodial staff is made up of 
Marines, while the treatment staff are naval personnel. 

While at the retraining command Tuck has interviews with the 
psychiatrist from time to time and participates in a group with five 
other men who are undergoing group therapy treatment. The treat- 
ment lasts for about forty-five minutes three times a week over a 
period of six weeks. Since his group is made up of those who have 
anxiety manifestations, they listen to lectures. A buddy of his at- 
tends other groups for men who have marked hostility feelings. They 
are allowed to talk about their hostilities rather than listen to lec- 
tures. It is some comfort to Tuck to learn that other men had anxious 
moments about their personal safety while in battle. He feels that 
he is getting over some of his fears of going back to sea and he is 
beginning to be anxious to return to his old ship and his buddies. 

In his third month at the retraining station, Tuck is ordered to 
appear before the clemency board. This board is made up of about 
the same officers as the assignment board. Although he is fairly well 
acquainted with two or three members of the board, he still feels ill 
at ease. He wants to make a good impression because he is anxious to 
be restored to duty so that his allotment checks will again begin go- 
ing to his family. Moreover, he wants to finish the job of beating the 
Japs and get out of service with a white ticket, or honorable discharge, 
rather than a yellow ticket, or a bad conduct discharge, which would 
deprive him of benefits under the G.I. Bill of Rights. The advantages 
of returning to duty are explained by the commanding officer, and 
he is told that if he prefers, he can complete his sentence and return 
home with a bad conduct discharge. If he should do so, however, he 
probably would be redrafted, this time into the Army. Tuck expresses 
a desire to return to duty at the earliest possible date. A favorable 
recommendation is made to the naval clemency board in Washing- 
ton, accompanied by a summary of Tuck’s progress at the two places 
of confinement. Three weeks later his name is read over the loud- 
speaker as one of those being restored to duty. He is fitted out with 
a new seabag, clothing, and toilet articles and placed in a draft for 
embarkation to Pearl Harbor. His orders read that he is to report 
aboard the “Nassau.” 

About 75 percent of the Navy’s general court-martial offenders and 
50 percent of the Army’s were restored to duty in the service. Those 
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who were rejected for restoration to duty underwent training while 
in confinement which in most instances better prepared them for ad- 
justment in a competitive society after their release to civilian life, 
Some of those who left the service through the wrong door will get 
along satisfactorily in the civilian community, where the pressures 
are not so great as in the military services. Others will continue to be 
problems and will have dealings with courts, probation offices, relief 
workers, psychiatric clinics, and other social agencies. They will need 
our help. 

The Army’s postrelease plan for parole supervision of offenders 
will be helpful to some of these men. Assistance and supervision for 
paroled military offenders are provided through the United States 
probation system. The Navy, because of legal impediments, has made 
no provision for parole supervision of those offenders released to 
civilian life. Consideration is now being given to this phase of its 
correctional program, and it is hoped that Congress will enact an 
enabling statute to serve as a basis for a naval parole system. 

The contribution to winning the war made by those men who were 
salvaged and retrained for useful service in the military forces has 
repaid our country many times for the effort and expense involved. 
As a result of enlightened correctional policies and practices all men 
confined by the services are more likely to be social assets in the days 
of peace ahead. Happily, the Navy is continuing its progressive pro- 
gram. A civilian technical adviser who served with the program dur- 
ing the war as an officer is attached to the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
and other experienced civilians are employed in the institutions. 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 
THE ADULT OFFENDER 


By Kenyon J. Scudder 


PROBATION IS NOT A FORM Of leniency and mercy. It is just the opposite. 
Probation is a stiff contract in exchange for freedom. While it avoids 
the bad effects of prison and the artificiality of prison life, probation 
requires the man to look after his family, to make restitution to those 
he has robbed, and to take his part again in community life. 

Probation has become a necessary and vital adjunct to our courts 
of justice. In 1940 prisons and reformatories received 37 percent of 
commitments; local jails and workhouses, 21 percent; and other sen- 
tences, 7 percent, representing a total of almost two thirds of the 
cases. Probation and suspended sentences were granted in 33 percent 
of the cases. New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Cali- 
fornia have made extensive use of probation, and this has resulted in 
a lower number of commitments. 

The authority to grant probation carries with it responsibilities. 
There must be a presentence investigation. There should be a care- 
ful selection of the cases recommended for probation. Probation 
should be followed by intensive supervision, and probation officers 
should not be expected to carry more than fifty cases. If a man fails 
on probation, revocation should follow. Many judges express sym- 
pathy with probation, but few understand its real value as treatment. 
Emphasis is too often placed on the revenge factor and fear of public 
opinion. Although 33 percent are now granted probation, the rate 
could safely be raised to 50 percent. Too often probation is granted 
in conjunction with a county jail sentence: “Five years probation, 
with the first year served in the county jail.” Too much importance 
is often placed in the feeling that detention has deterrent effects; in 
many cases the effect is just the opposite. A man placed in the county 
jail faces idleness, filth, and an atmosphere steeped in immorality, 
noise, confusion, and utter disrespect for the individual. There is no 
constructive program of work or education. At the end of the year 
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he comes forth on probation, but the case is cold. The investigation 
must be done over again. 

Those who are granted outright probation have a better chance, 
If the man is considered a good risk for probation at the expiration of 
a county jail sentence, he is an even better risk without such a sen- 
tence. This is especially true of the first offender. When released on 
straight probation he can get started on his rehabilitation immedi- 
ately. Interest in the case is still fresh. The court officer can help the 
supervising officer to understand his client. The man can be returned 
to his family and required to support them. 

Many judges have never even entered a county jail to see what it 
is like. Only two judges in Southern California have visited the Cali- 
fornia Institution for Men at Chino. One comes to see the institution 
because he is interested in it; the other comes to see the men he has 
committed, and the men are glad to see him. I know of no other such 
instance. The more progressive probation officers know what six 
months in the county jail means to a man, and they rarely recommend 
a jail sentence if it can be avoided. Many prisoners prefer two years 
in the penitentiary to six months or a year in the county jail. Every 
man who shows any promise of adjustment should be granted a trial 
on probation before he is sent to prison. I venture that the rate of 
violations will not rise nearly so high as we fear. 

One courageous judge in California closed an institution for juve- 
nile offenders because he was so thoroughly incensed at the absence 
of treatment. He found these young boys, 140 of them, neglected and 
abused. He sent most of them home and for the others he found fos- 
ter home placements. The community was in an uproar. The proba- 
tion officer was frantic. The police predicted a juvenile crime wave. 
The judge stood firm. To the amazement of all, nothing happened. 
Six months later, only ten of those boys were in trouble again. An- 
other twelve were on the ragged edge. The rest got along without 
further recourse to the court. 

Too many times we prefer to stay in the comfortable rut of tradi- 
tion and custom. In only five or six states is the probation officer au- 
thorized to make a recommendation for probation. Too many judges 
are still too jealous of their prerogatives, but the judge who has con- 
fidence in his probation officer learns soon to lean heavily on him. 
He knows that the probation officer is as anxious as he to make a 
good selection of probation cases. The judge cannot leave the bench 
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for the field. He has only the court report and its findings. If the 
probation officer is alert, he will bring in all available pertinent in- 
formation about the man, his offense, and his family, and he will 
endeavor to assist the judge in the selection of probation cases. In 
California the law demands a written report from the probation of- 
ficer, with a recommendation for or against probation, and an outline 
of the proposed program of supervision. The judge is required to sign 
the report, indicating that he has read it and is aware of its contents. 
Many states still place too many restrictions on the granting of proba- 
tion. The deadly weapon act of California has tied the hands of the 
court in many instances, and has resulted in sending many a good pro- 
bation prospect to prison. I am tired of hearing probation officers 
boast of the careful screening of their cases for probation and of the 
high degree of success attained. By making a few simple changes in 
the Penal Code and by encouraging judges and probation officers to 
take a few chances, we could increase our use of probation by 25 
percent. 

A man is sent to prison. One little additional ounce of information 
might have thrown the balance in favor of probation, but that little 
ounce was lacking. Friends congratulate the prosecutor, “There’s an- 
other one society won’t have to bother with.” 

Seldom does society realize that, whether we like it or not, 98 per- 
cent of those we send to prison will someday return to the communi- 
ties from whence they came. Merely locking men away from freedom 
is not the answer. What happens to them in prison will, in large 
measure, determine their attitude upon release. Will they come out 
soured and embittered against society? Or will they come out inspired 
with new hope and courage for the future? The care, the training, 
and the treatment men receive in prison will determine, to a large 
degree, their success or failure on parole. 

For too many years prisons have followed the same general pat- 
tern of beating down the individual to conformance with an age-old, 
antiquated, and archaic system. As the convicted man approaches 
the great gate, it is as though eager hands reach out to strip him of his 
individuality, to force him into the same mold and garb as thousands 
before him. And as though that were not enough to break his spirit, 
they give him a number and call him ‘“‘convict.” 

In connection with incarceration there are two fields of thought: 
(1) we commit this man to prison as punishment for his offense; 
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(2) we commit this man to prison, there to be punished. In my opin- 
ion, both theories are wrong. The application of either one endeavors 
to bring home to him constantly what he has done and to pull him 
down. In his book Rebel without a Cause, Robert M. Lindner con- 
cludes: 

We have had in this volume a striking illustration of the truth of Wil- 
liam A. White’s remark that behind every criminal deed lies a secret. But 
more important, we have glimpsed the utter futility, the sheer waste, of 
confining individuals in barred and turretted zoos for humans without 
attempting to recover such secrets. . . . Modern prisons, the gleaming 
shops and factories, the bright young social workers, the custodial hier. 
archy—in brief, the whole hollow structure of rehabilitation [is] based 
upon expediency, untested hypotheses, unwarranted conclusions from a 
pseudo-scientific empiricism. 

In spite of the self-flattery in which criminologists, penologists and the 
assorted professional and warder complement of the modern prison in- 
dulge, we are not today treating criminals; and, what is worse, in only a 
few isolated instances are we even learning anything about them. In all 
its bald essence, what we are actually doing today is removing a wrong- 
doer from the community; and while he is in a place of detention we are 
submitting him unmercifully to the unrequiting ministrations of an ex- 
pensive officialdom. But beyond the half-hearted employment of a “shot- 
gun” technique which fires its charge in all directions at once, we do noth- 
ing fundamental about crime or the criminal.’ 


More progressive institutions today operate under a new philos- 
ophy. In substance it says, “Let’s forget the offense; that is in the past. 
Look forward to the future. Together, let us join our efforts to pre- 
pare his return to community living.” 

In place of the old group system, let us consider each individual 
as a person. Let us build new self-respect and confidence, engender a 
feeling of importance. Replace the rough shouting of scowling guards 
with an attitude of friendliness without familiarity. Then it is that 
the shifty glance of the prisoner gives way to a lifting of the chin, a 
clear eye, a smile of confidence, a new awakening of the inherent de- 
sire in every man to be considered as a person. It is true that some 
hardened criminals will take advantage of this manner of treatment, 
but the large majority of men will respond and develop under fair 
treatment when given the opportunity. By use of classification, segre- 
gation, and treatment remarkable results can be accomplished. 

There are now in the prisons of the United States several so-called 
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“guidance centers.’ The first, and undoubtedly the best developed, 
is located at San Quentin Prison, under the jurisdiction of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections. Many of the prison personnel 
welcomed this advancement in the treatment method and have co- 
operated to the fullest extent. Now, even the old-timers see some good 
in the new way. And yet, there is nothing new in this treatment. It 
is merely the application of common-sense methods and the placing 
in the hands of the workers the information and the tools with which 
to understand and help the prisoner in his adjustment. 

Under the Department of Corrections in California, all men com- 
mitted to prison for the first time are sent to the guidance center. 
Here, an able, trained staff headed by a psychiatrist, and assisted by 
psychologists, social workers, and trained interviewers, study the 
case and start the man in the direction of again becoming an individ- 
ual. After two months of intensive study and observation, during 
which all the facts are gathered from the community, a program 
takes shape; the needs of the individual are recognized, he takes part 
in the planning, and, in order to make it work, there must be for him 
an opportunity for freedom of choice. A recommendation is made 
as to where the man shall serve his sentence, and after approval of the 
Adult Authority, both as to institution and program, the transfer is 
made. 

The results of these two months in the guidance center are very 
eratifying. Ihe men are kept away from the hardened offenders. 
Those who want to progress and better themselves are quickly recog- 
nized by their actions and attitudes. With a mere handful of per- 
sonnel, more than five hundred men have been handled at one time 
in the guidance center, with hardly a single disturbance, and dis- 
ciplinary cases are few. 

Most men coming to prison want to make good. The first few 
months offer the best opportunity for progress. Under the old sys- 
tem they were dumped immediately into the main prison and soon 
lost all their good intentions because of the pressures put upon them. 
In the guidance center they are protected against such dangers. The 
atmosphere is one of industry, energy, and self-betterment. They are 
treated with respect and consideration although they are required 
to work and obey the rules. It is seldom that a man has to be re- 
moved to the disciplinary lockup. He wants to get out into society as 
soon as possible and welcomes this pervading attitude of helpfulness. 
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It takes trained leadership to conduct such a program, and the Cen. 
ter is fortunate in the high caliber of its personnel. 

One of the most important steps in any treatment program is to af- 
ford all men an opportunity to work. Many men in prison have 
never learned to work. They have run away from work. In the average 
prison, work is the last thing available. If we only teach men to work 
in prison we have accomplished a great deal. 

Here the classification committee plays an important part. Many 
prisons have no classification system, while in others classification has 
become a fetish, a dictatorial weapon in the hands of a poorly trained 
staff. The prisoner is told what he is going to do. He has no voice in 
the selection. 

The best classification committees insist upon the personal ap- 
pearance of the man before the committee. They put him at ease. He 
is encouraged to enter into the planning by expressing, without fear, 
his interests and desires, and especially his parole plans upon re- 
lease. Little or nothing is said about the offense which sent him to 
prison. He is encouraged to make the most of his opportunities and 
given assurance of help and understanding. Interest is expressed in 
his family, and arrangements are made for them to visit him in 
prison. 

In the close-custody institutions all men are handled alike. Because 
it is feared that contraband articles may be smuggled in, rigid visiting 
regulations are imposed and strict rules are enforced. With a little 
effort and careful selection these rules could be relaxed, and men 
whose records were satisfactory could be given more liberal visiting 
privileges even in the medium security prisons. At the California In- 
stitution for Men the visiting privileges are appreciated by the men 
more than any other part of the program. At Chino visitors are al- 
lowed on Sunday from ten in the morning until three in the after- 
noon. They may bring a picnic lunch, which is taken to the visiting 
grounds, equipped with a large pergola and picnic tables. There a 
man may visit for several hours with his wife and children, and no 
one listens to the conversation. The grounds are closely supervised, 
but it is a rare occasion when anyone gets out of order. The family 
is held together in an atmosphere of freedom. The men are allowed 
to wear civilian clothes. They feel normal, at ease, and proud of their 
appearance. 

Scarcely a week passes but some man on parole comes back to 
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Chino to visit and to show his mother or wife where he learned his 
trade, where he found himself. One Negro came with his mother. He 
said: “I want her to see where I got my start. My people have been 
poor for years. We were bootblacks and janitors. We never had money 
to learn a trade. Now, I’m a welder at a dollar twenty an hour. I 
learned my trade at Chino. The standard of living of my family has 
been raised, and I’m not going to get in trouble again.” 

Men who have served years in prison should not be suddenly turned 
loose. The shock is too great, and many times they are afraid of them- 
selves and of the strange noises around them. There must be in our 
prison system provision for a gradual release from custodial restraint 
and a corresponding increase in freedom of choice. This takes careful 
organization, extra effort and time, but it pays big dividends. 

The forestry camp program of several states, in connection with the 
prisons, affords this opportunity for gradual release from custodial 
restraints. Work in the forests, the fighting of fires, the feeling of free- 
dom which surrounds him, all contribute to, and help prepare him 
for, the day of release. 

We must take the public into our confidence. We should encourage 
bringing selected groups into the prison. Men in prison like to see 
people, even at a distance, and it is rare that any discourtesy is shown. 
Outside shows, put on by community groups and brought to the 
prison for the entertainment of the men, break the monotony and 
afford opportunity for the men to look upon normal people. It is 
our custom at Chino, when outside groups put on a show, to enter- 
tain the cast in our home after the performance. We always invite 
thirty or forty men who helped with the scenery to come too. The 
table is set with a lace cloth, candles, and gleaming silver, and we 
serve ice cream, cake, and coffee. Our men mix with the guests. Later, 
we return to the living room with its bright fire and easy chairs. Here 
again is an atmosphere of freedom, of being accepted as an individ- 
ual. And why not? Soon these men will be our neighbors, released 
again to our communities. One of our men usually steps to the piano. 
Someone leads in singing, and the whole house bursts into song. 
Time and again, I have stood in the hallway looking in at each group. 
And if I had not known who was who, I could not have told who was 
free and who was not free. You see, they were just people. 

“Barred and turretted zoos for humans” should be abolished. No 
man should be sent to prison except as a last resort. And for those 
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who do go, there must be an adequate parole system. More use should 
be made of probation with adequate supervision. 

Better yet, greater attention must be focused upon those unsatis- 
factory conditions existing in every community, which breed delin- 
quency and crime. When we do that, we will start closing down our 
prisons and thereby hasten the day when it will no longer be neces- 
sary to lock so many people away from freedom. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
COMMUNITY FOR JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


By R. H. Felix, M.D. 


“JUVENILE DELINQUENCY” IS A LEGAL LABEL which we pin upon the be- 
havior manifestations of children who try to find satisfaction for their 
inner needs in ways which are socially unacceptable. It is a term 
which covers many types of activity, from snitching apples from a 
fruit stand to setting fires and merely means that this is behavior 
which is socially disapproved in our culture. It tells us nothing about 
the personality of the individual nor the causes of his behavior. Yet 
it is precisely these determinants which must be known if we are to 
understand the meaning of that behavior to the child and be able to 
cope with it. 

One common fallacy in our approach to the problem of delin- 
quency—and one of the reasons for our failure to cope with it effec- 
tively—has been our tendency to regard it as an isolated phenomenon 
and to treat it as such. Delinquency is a symptom—a symptom of un- 
derlying emotional and social maladjustments in the child and his en- 
vironment. Its causes are multiple and are rooted deep in the subtle 
social and psychological influences which determine our personality 
and condition our behavior. Studies of delinquents have shown that 
the sources of their difficulties nearly always go back to their early 
childhood, to destructive interpersonal relationships which have been 
damaging to their healthy emotional growth. Doctors Healy and 
Bronner * found that the essential difference between delinquent chil- 
dren and their nondelinquent siblings lay in the fact that the non- 
delinquents had satisfying relationships with their parents in their 
early life while the delinquents did not. The delinquents felt un- 
loved, unwanted, and they developed a lasting sense of injury or of 
hostility toward the world. Their behavior is their way of defending 
themselves against inner anxieties and conflicts, of asserting them- 
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selves and retaliating against what to them is an unjust and hostile 
world. 

Dr. Fritz Redl, in describing an experiment he is conducting with 
a group of extremely aggressive delinquents,’ writes: 
As a result of mismanagement, most of the delinquents have heavy loads 
of hatred stored up in them. Some pile it up carefully in cellars of their 
unconscious and under the surface of . . . polite submission. Others con- 
dense it into certain moments of their life when it spouts all over the place 


. . in the form of fits and tantrums. Others turn it inside, and it pro- 
duces speech blockages, wild fantasies and ideas of persecution. 


In general, then, the delinquent child is the unhappy child, the 
emotionally maladjusted child, who takes out his dissatisfactions, his 
feelings of deprivation and frustration and insecurity, upon his en- 
vironment. To the outsider his behavior may appear to be deliberate 
misconduct. To the delinquent himself it has as much meaning as 
socially approved activity has for the well behaved. His delinquency 
is his way of reacting to his inner urges and the environmental pres- 
sures and should be recognized by those who deal with children as a 
signal of distress. Such a child needs skilled psychiatric treatment 
quite as much as the child who suffers night terrors or is enuretic or 
develops tics. : 

It is helpful to think of juvenile delinquency as a public health 
problem, and then to attack it from this standpoint. In all public 
health programs the grand strategy is essentially the same. Active re- 
search must be conducted into all phases of the problem to determine 
the causes of the condition and the most efficacious methods of pre- 
vention and treatment. Sufficient clinical services of the best pos- 
sible quality must be provided for both out-patient and in-patient 
care. Finally, and by no means of less importance, both the profes- 
sions and the public must be brought to an intelligent understanding 
of the problem and of the part they can play in solving it. 

There is nothing in this strategy which is not applicable to a pro- 
gram for dealing with juvenile delinquency. Fortunately, we know 
a little something about the causative factors, or, to be more exact, 
the contributing causes of this problem. As time has gone by, studies 
of man and his environment have given us some knowledge of the 
dynamics of human behavior. We have learned, for example, that 
the development of a child into an emotionally healthy, well-adjusted 


2 Fritz Redl, First Month at Pioneer House, unpublished manuscript. 
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person, able to behave in a personally satisfying and socially accept- 
able way, is dependent upon a complicated balance between gratifica- 
tion and renunciation of natural impulses. Almost from the moment 
of birth the child must meet certain cultural requirements at the 
same time that he is striving to satisfy his biological demands. He 
must learn to regulate his hunger to fit a prescribed schedule, and to 
control his elimination according to fixed standards of cleanliness. 
Perhaps most difficult, he must learn at a relatively early age to in- 
hibit his hostile and destructive impulses if he wishes to receive his 
mother’s smile instead of her frown. The manner in which these re- 
straints are imposed upon him, and the time—that is, whether he 
is physically and psychologically ready for those adjustments—are 
important factors in determining his personality and the patterns of 
his future behavior. 

For a child to be ready and willing to accept the denials and re- 
strictions expected of him, he must find satisfaction for certain basic 
emotional needs. First and foremost is the need for unconditional 
love and affection, for security within his family. A child can re- 
nounce personal gratifications and take over as his own the moral 
precepts of his parents only if he feels secure in their love and wants 
to be like them. 

As he grows a little older he must receive a full measure of other 
“psychological vitamins” for his healthy emotional development. The 
need for satisfying achievement and recognition from others must be 
fulfilled if the child is to gain self-confidence and feel himself worth 
while. He also has a need for concrete ideals, which he seeks to find, 
not only in his parents, but in all the adults around him—the teacher, 
the grocer, the policeman, the man across the street. He looks to them 
for standards and patterns of living, for direction in coming to terms 
with life. 

His hunger for the acquisition of knowledge must be satisfied. 
Children are eager to find out everything about the world around 
them. So often we stifle or repress their natural curiosity by frowning 
upon their questions, especially if they happen to be in the realm 
of sex, so that what might have been calmly accepted knowledge 
about their environment becomes something forbidden and evil or 
secret and attractive. 

Finally, the growing child’s desire for independence and self- 
direction, for emancipation from family ties, must be realized if he 
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is eventually to become a mature adult able, without too great emo. 
tional strain, to take his place in society as a useful, law-abiding 
citizen. 

As was indicated earlier, very frequently the child who has felt 
thwarted in the fulfillment of his basic emotional needs expresses his 
feelings of deprivation and frustration in misconduct. A child who 
feels himself insecure and unloved has no incentive to sacrifice his 
personal pleasures and discipline himself, with the result that he 
develops unacceptable patterns of social behavior. Like the mal- 
nourished child who is less resistant to infections than a well-nourished 
one, so the neglected and deprived child is more susceptible to the 
infections of unwholesome community influences that might jeopard- 
ize his character. He is especially susceptible to the excitement and 
stimulation of street and gang life, which at the same time offer 
him, not only an escape from his unhappiness at home, but also a 
feeling that at last he “belongs.” He finds there the security, the 
recognition, and the sense of independence for which he has been 
searching. 

The prevention of delinquency, then, is in great part the preven- 
tion of those unhealthy factors in the child’s home and community 
that create maladjustment. These would include, of course, un- 
healthy social and economic conditions which contribute greatly to 
the problem. A real delinquency prevention program would include 
doing something about (1) inadequate medical and welfare services; 
(2) poor housing; (3) vicious neighborhoods; (4) unemployment; 
(5) economic insecurity; (6) substandard wages; and (7) the many 
other hindrances to sound, healthy living. While I shall limit my dis- 
cussion primarily to the emotional aspects of the problem, it is well 
recognized that one cannot separate them from the social and eco- 
nomic structure with which they are intimately bound up. 

Since the relationship of parents to child is the matrix out of which 
the child’s personality emerges and the state of his mental health is 
determined, perhaps the most crucial factor in the wholesome de- 
velopment of a child and, obversely, in the prevention of emotional 
maladjustment and delinquency, is an enlightened and understand- 
ing parenthood. The job of being a parent is not simple. Parents 
often need and want help in meeting the complicated problems that 
accompany parenthood. Doctors, nurses, teachers, social workers, min- 
isters, and others are in a good position to help parents become aware 
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of their children’s emotional needs and of how they can meet them. 
Hence professional workers should be properly trained to give ac- 
curate information in this field, so that they may be of maximum 
service to parents and help them to avoid unfortunate mistakes in 
rearing their children. 

The school is perhaps in the most strategic position of any com- 
munity organization to help prevent delinquency, since it reaches 
practically all children at a relatively early period of their emotional 
and mental growth. By identifying maladjusted children early and 
referring them for skilled treatment, the school can do a very im- 
portant preventive job. ‘This means that teachers and principals must 
be trained to reco;:nize and understand the symptoms of a disturbed 
child, whether they be masked in the guise of extreme “goodness” or 
in the irritating behavior of the class pest. ‘The school program should 
be geared to teaching children rather than subjects, and toward mak- 
ing the school experience a happy and successful one for all. 

Whether she is aware of the fact or not, the teacher exerts an ex- 
tremely important influence over her pupils; she is the first repre- 
sentative of social authority whom the child meets, and the manner 
in which she uses her authority is a potent determinant of the child’s 
eventual attitude toward those forces of society which tend to re- 
strict him as an individual. Her personality and attitudes can bolster 
potential assets in the child that help him toward healthy maturity, 
or breed in him resentments and disdain for authority that may last 
a lifetime. A person so intimately affecting the lives of children should 
be selected, not only on the basis of her academic achievement, but 
also on the basis of her emotional maturity, stability, and understand- 
ing of children. 

It must be emphasized that every agency dealing with children 
should meet three requirements: (1) its personnel should like and 
respect children and should be trained to deal with them intelligently 
and with sympathetic understanding; (2) its philosophy and program 
should be based upon meeting the needs of children; and (g) it 
should coéperate with and use other community resources when- 
ever necessary to meet the total needs of the child. Every organiza- 
tion and professional group must recognize that it is doing only part 
of a larger task and that the child often requires the concerted effort 
of several agencies. 

Recognizing that the individual is a total functioning organism, 
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any effective program for delinquency prevention must be geared to 
a total approach and built upon unified community effort. There 
must be, of course, one focal point around which the delinquency 
prevention program of the community can be mobilized. One such 
integrating agency, and perhaps the most efficacious, is a well-staffed 
mental health clinic to which children can be referred for help as 
soon as they show deviant behavior or personality symptoms. 

The staff of such a clinic should consist, at a minimum, of a psy- 
chiatrist, a clinical psychologist, and two psychiatric social workers, 
all of whom should be adequately trained in child development. They 
should be able to evaluate the child’s difficulties in the light of his 
total setting, that is, to understand the physical, psychological and 
social forces that motivate his disturbing behavior, and to treat him 
according to his individual needs. 

Often other significant persons in his environment, such as the 
parents, need treatment as well as the child. Other aspects of the 
environment may need to be modified. For example, a change in 
school placement may be indicated, or enrollment in a recreational 
center. Or the environment may be so detrimental to a child’s wel- 
fare that he should be removed from it entirely. Since its staff is 
generally small, the mental hygiene clinic must depend to a large ex- 
tent upon other community agencies to carry out treatment plans. 
Obviously, there must be a close liaison between the clinic and other 
community agencies if its services are to be effective. 

The clinic can be an important educative force in the community. 
By interpreting the needs of an individual child and suggesting meth- 
ods of handling him, it can spread knowledge of the mental health 
needs of children to parents, teachers, nurses, recreation leaders, so- 
cial workers, probation officers, and other persons dealing with chil- 
dren. 

The clinic can also offer consultative services to other agencies 
on children about whom the referring agency is concerned even when 
it is not possible or feasible for them to be examined. Interchange of 
ideas and information among the various professional groups that 
deal with children will help to break down the ideological differences 
which have sometimes blinded us from appreciating the contributions 
that other disciplines could make to a mutual problem. Such inter- 
change would help to promote the teamwork necessary to serve the 
total needs of the child. 
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The use that is made of a clinic depends upon an informed com- 
munity. The importance of mental hygiene training for teachers, 
ministers, lawyers, social workers, and all others who come in contact 
with children should be stressed. Their knowledge will not only help 
them to deal more wisely with their charges, but it will also help 
them to recognize early behavior symptomatic of maladjustment and 
to refer children for help at the first recognized sign of difficulties. 
Too often homes and schools postpone obtaining help until the prob- 
lems have become entrenched and difficult to treat. Community 
agencies can thus serve the very important function of early case- 
finding. 

Community mental health programs alone are not the answer to 
the delinquency problem. Far from it. No one agency or one program 
can by itself do the entire job. All community services—schools, 
courts, clinics, churches, recreation centers, welfare agencies—must 
plan and work together in a co6rdinated program based upon meet- 
ing children’s needs. Such a program would endeavor to fill gaps in 
services, eliminate duplication of effort, and improve community 
services. Differences in point of view, resistance to new ideas, the 
natural tendency to cling to the known and to fear change, the re- 
luctance to yield an iota of vested interest in a program—these are 
some of the more subtle obstacles that hinder a codrdinated com- 
munity approach. They must be overcome if we seriously intend to 
carry out an effective program of delinquency prevention. 

The task is huge and one in which the Federal Government is will- 
ing to assist. But the chief responsibility rests upon the states and 
communities to provide the necessary services which will help their 
children achieve healthy physical, mental, and social maturity. In 
the final analysis, the success of a community program depends upon 
the active participation of every citizen. A good deal of responsibility 
rests with all professional workers in the field who must take leader- 
ship in the social thinking and action of the community. It is a big 
job—but they are used to big jobs. It demands much but they have 
much to give. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF 
DELINQUENCY IN CALIFORNIA 


By Heman G. Stark 


COMMUNITY LEADERS EVERYWHERE are concerned with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency and crime. The situation in California was 
unusually grave during the war years, when more than two million 
new citizens came to that state. Law enforcement agencies, the courts, 
and institutional facilities have been overburdened with law vio- 
lators of all ages, and it was due to the seriousness of this problem 
that the state of California established a program for the treatment 
of delinquency and the protection of society. Few communities were 
able to provide a completely adequate program for their youth dur- 
ing this period of rapid growth in California. Many of the tradi- 
tional safeguards provided by home, church, school, and community 
agencies have been impaired or destroyed completely. 

In 1943 the California Youth Authority was created, following 
closely the plan suggested by the American Law Institute. It was 
given the responsibility of developing a state-wide program designed 
to help communities in their efforts to prevent delinquency. This 
plan calls for the reorganization and creation of facilities for the 
handling of youths who no longer can be cared for by the community 
agencies; the creation of a program for the diagnosis and treatment 
of individual cases; and the development and encouragement of 
broad community programs among all agencies and organizations 
interested in youth. 

For the past four years the Youth Authority has studied the prob- 
lem of delinquency and has set in motion all possible facilities and 
services. In the course of organizing this work we have come to be- 
lieve that an understanding of youth problems and the development 
of effective methods of meeting them are prerequisite to the neces- 
sary public support of programs that will prevent delinquency. We 
have not confined our work to the services of the Youth Authority, 
but have attempted to coérdinate our facilities and services with 
those of other agencies. All our planning has been with the full co- 
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operation and support of Governor Earl Warren, the Legislature, the 
California Youth Committee, and other state and national agencies 
and associations. Our program has been developed from known princi- 
ples and practices of other agencies and from the experience of our 
staff in the field, and in every respect has therefore been tested for 
its validity. 

If we are to deal with delinquency, we must first know what it is, 
where it exists, and what are its causes. Prior to 1915 the California 
statutes described delinquency as any violation of law or act for which 
a person might be arrested, detained, or incarcerated. However, the 
present law gives wider latitude to enforcement agencies and makes 
provisions for prevention, classification, and treatment. 

From experience we know that juvenile delinquency is a symptom 
of failure to meet the needs of children and youth; that delinquency 
is “acquired,” and that environment plays an important part in the 
process. We know that the factors involved are inextricably related 
to all the factors of our social and economic life, and that any pro- 
sram, to succeed, must make an attack on a wide and varied front. 
Therefore, any delinquency prevention program that fails to take 
into consideration all the forces within a community, whether con- 
structive or destructive, will only partially succeed. 

The percentage of delinquent youth in California is comparatively 
small. Less than 5 percent per year of those under eighteen are called 
to the attention of law enforcement agencies. Many of these young 
people are guilty of minor infractions only, and their cases are dis- 
posed of without further action. Less than 2 percent are brought into 
juvenile courts, where they are studied and treated according to their 
individual needs. 

Youths in need of treatment beyond the facilities of the county are 
referred to the state. Delinquent cases come to the Youth Authority, 
and mental cases are referred to the Department of Mental Hygiene. 

The removal and treatment of these leader-type delinquents from 
the community is one of the first steps in organizing any satisfactory 
delinquency prevention program. Traditionally, the law has relied 
primarily upon the threat of punishment to build up resistance to 
criminal inclinations. Experience, however, has shown clearly that 
punishment alone, particularly in the case of youthful offenders, is 
unsound and does not prevent crime. 

To change the stagnant pattern of poor detention homes, jails, and 
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correctional schools, the Youth Authority has assumed the respon- 
sibility of creating educational institutions where children may be 
studied and a program of training and treatment provided. Despite 
the handicaps imposed by the war emergency, the Youth Authority 
has been able to establish three new institutions and five forestry 
camps. 

The Youth Authority consists of three members appointed by 
the governor from a list of names presented by an advisory panel. 
One member of the board is named by the governor as director and 
has the responsibility for the administration of the organization. All 
three members are responsible for the classification, treatment, and 
paroling of cases. 

The Youth Authority operates in three divisions, one of which is 
the Division of Field Services. This division is responsible for super- 
vision of probation, direction of the Youth Authority parole pro- 
gram, and for the delinquency prevention section. 

In probation and juvenile court work we have attempted to give 
leadership in raising the standards for the care and treatment of 
children and adults brought into our courts, and for improvement of 
personnel and probation work throughout the state. 

In our parole department we have cut the case loads from 200 to 
about eighty cases per worker, and have secured college-trained social 
workers as our parole officers. Already this program is paying divi- 
dends in the decrease in the number of youths who need to be re- 
turned to state schools for further correction. 

The function of the Youth Authority, beyond removing and treat- 
ing the more difficult cases, is to give leadership to county and city 
agencies and organizations in an effort to encourage community 
action in the field of prevention. We believe that a vigorous attack 
on juvenile delinquency requires teamwork from all agencies and 
organizations in the community that are concerned with youth prob- 
lems. Effective teamwork requires unselfish leadership in the crea- 
tion of a community framework in which agencies may come to- 
gether to review local conditions, discover needs, and plan for com- 
munity action. 

We have, therefore, been interested in organizing some type of 
community council in every California community. At the present 
time there are eighteen community welfare federations and councils 
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of social agencies in California. There are more than three hundred 
community, neighborhood, codrdinating or youth councils in the 
state. These groups provide the basic structure around which the 
delinquency prevention program is built, giving the Youth Authority 
and other state and national agencies a grass-roots group through 
which information can be gathered and disseminated. 

Through the Field Services Division of the Youth Authority, 
special services have been made available to communities. We have 
provided consultant services in community recreation, probation, 
detention, and youth guidance, and in youth centers and community 
councils. While the Youth Authority has some mandatory functions 
so far as the supervision of probation is concerned, we have worked 
with probation largely through coéperation with the Probation and 
Parole Association, through the gathering of statistics and informa- 
tion, and by providing studies and consultation services upon matters 
relating to the best standards and practices in probation. 

We have worked for the creation of state recreational services and 
have given assistance to many communities in setting up their pro- 
eram for meeting youth recreation needs. This has included the 
establishment of youth councils and youth centers or canteens. Dur- 
ing the war more than four hundred youth canteens came into be- 
ing, many of them organized on an unsound basis with improper 
financing and poor leadership. In order to salvage something from 
the inevitable wreck, we established the Youth Centers and Councils 
Association, which held state-wide and area meetings with hundreds 
of youth leaders present, in an effort to turn the enthusiasm of this 
movement into constructive channels. Some of these canteens are 
still in existence under the support of a public or private agency. 
Others have failed, but in either case the dynamic energy of these 
youths has been converted into a community-wide co-recreational 
program, and has contributed to the recreational resources of the 
community. 

We have provided a consultant to detention homes and juvenile 
halls in an effort to raise the standards of buildings, personnel, and 
program within these facilities. We are assisting in the plans and pro- 
grams for eighteen new detention homes. 

We have encouraged the establishment of juvenile police bureaus 
with special training programs for police officers, giving them the 
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basic skills in the handling of delinquent children. California has 
pioneered with the idea of having policewomen on the staff to 
handle girls. 

We have encouraged the establishment of a juvenile law enforce- 
ment institute in the University of Southern California. This is the 
first of its kind and parallels the plan of the Northwestern Traffic 
Institute. 

A fund has been set up for subsidizing juvenile forestry camps, 
with the Youth Authority responsible for setting standards of work, 
program, and personnel within the camps. At the present time eleven 
such camps are operating in six California counties, with more than 
six hundred boys between the ages of sixteen and eighteen under 
supervision. 

These camps provide an opportunity for city boys to establish 
regular habits and learn to work. The boys are paid a small amount 
for their efforts and are kept in the camps on a short-time basis, 
usually not to exceed six months. This period gives the probation 
officer an opportunity to straighten out affairs within the home, or 
provide a substitute home, school, and work program. The camps 
have been extremely successful, and several more are to be estab- 
lished. 

We have subsidized educational programs within ten universities 
and colleges and have for the past four years held a series of summer 
workshops where more than three thousand community leaders met 
to discuss problems of youth guidance. 

We have provided an agency for gathering facts and providing in- 
formation about delinquency conditions. This data is useful when 
we are called upon to point out infectious areas where special pro- 
grams may be needed. One of our most successful projects has been 
the provision of a survey staff for making county and city studies. We 
have now surveyed twenty-two counties and have made recommenda- 
tions upon youth services in those areas. These studies have led to 
vast improvement in the organization, personnel, and quality of work 
being carried on throughout the various communities. 

In making a survey we go to the community only at the request of 
the agencies and organizations who wish to be surveyed; we take with 
us consultant representatives from other agencies covering fields in 
which we do not maintain a service; and we use the technique of 
selling the survey as we go along. Many times an agency executive 
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will know full well that he needs additional manpower and organiza- 
tion, but he has not really had time to sit down and think through 
his problem. On other occasions, the agency head is glad to learn 
what people are doing in other communities, or what best standard 
practice is in operation in the best similar agencies. We usually delay 
the final survey reports in order to permit some of the recommenda- 
tions to be put into effect, thereby giving the local agency credit 
for the project. We then call all representatives of all the agencies 
together for a reading of the final report. This gives an opportunity 
for discussion with the staff members who made the survey. The final 
report is then written and presented to the people of the community. 
In this way there is no chance that the report will be suppressed or 
made unavailable to those who wish to study it. 

We have provided plans and consultation services to many com- 
munities that are conducting self-studies. We believe this is a prom- 
ising procedure in community study work, since it brings into partici- 
pation many forces that would not otherwise be used. 

In addition to community coérdination at the local level, it has 
been desirable to bring about closer codperation on a state-wide basis. 
The Governor has therefore created the California Youth Committee, 
with responsibility to work closely with the Departments of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Social Welfare, the Attorney General, and the Youth 
Authority. 

The membership of the California Youth Committee is drawn 
from leadership in youth-serving agencies and from large and small 
communities, thus providing a well-rounded group who know the 
problems and have the power to encourage action at the local level. 

Many of the projects, studies, and programs undertaken through- 
out the state have been encouraged by the Youth Committee. The 
Committee has assisted in securing funds for the study of detention 
homes, community recreation, and transient youth. The Committee 
is administered by the California Youth Authority and has given ex- 
cellent backing to the program of delinquency prevention through- 
out the state. 

We recognize that there are many other delinquency prevention 
services, such as those sponsored by churches, social group work agen- 
cies, community chests, and other public and private agency programs. 
Outstanding among these has been the Agency and Area Project of 
the city of Los Angeles, where the Community Chest has provided 
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$250,000 a year for delinquency prevention work in “last chance” 
areas. 

The Los Angeles County Youth Committee and the San Francisco 
Youth Council have provided two methods of bringing about co- 
ordination at the top within the county setting. The coérdinating 
councils of San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Sacramento, 
Fresno, and other communities have carried a major part of the 
prevention work in California. Councils of social agencies and 
welfare councils in all the larger metropolitan areas have made 
splendid contributions in planning and coérdinating services to 
youth. Public agencies, such as health, welfare, and recreation de- 
partments, are performing functions essential to good child welfare 
work and should be commended for their progress. 

Last, but perhaps most important, is the recognition on the part 
of educators everywhere that youth guidance and the handling of 
children with problems constitute a most essential function of educa- 
tion. Schools in Santa Barbara, San Diego, and many other com- 
munities have trained social workers on their staff to organize the 
resources of the school for such programs as health, testing, counsel- 
ing, and individual guidance. 

We have encouraged school people everywhere to take this step, 
since we believe that the school must act as a “‘finding”’ agency for 
those children who show maladjustment in the early years, and that 
it must take the responsibility for providing a satisfactory plan of 
adjustment so that children do not have to break into jail in order 
to have their problems recognized. 

We believe the focus of a prevention program must be in the com- 
munity and under local auspices and administration. Effective results 
cannot be obtained by imposing a program upon a community from 
a state or national level. We believe that this philosophy is funda- 
mental in a democracy where the responsibility must come from the 
least common denominator of government—the community and the 
individual. 

We believe we have the knowledge, the manpower, and most of 
the facilities for the task. If we can supply the will to go forward 
unselfishly, welding together the forces of our local, state, and national 
organizations, we may eliminate juvenile delinquency as a major 
community problem. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
THE AGED 


By Rose J. McHugh 


GROWING OLD IN THE WESTERN WORLD is a new experience. In past 
centuries, only the physically strong withstood the rigors of their 
environment and the lack of health care. Today, generally speaking, 
men work longer, live longer, are “disabled” longer. Economic, in- 
dustrial, social, and medical developments have cumulatively recon- 
structed our way of living. History has increased the number of the 
aged and profoundly modified the economic foundations and many 
of the mores which once assured them a secure place in a simpler so- 
ciety. This process of change has not yet been satisfactorily completed 
in America; for it still fails to give a just place to all social groups 
in this new society, and the aged have not found their place. There 
will be turmoil and pain until they are integrated as a constructive 
element in our life. 

The foremost characteristic of the American way of life is its focus 
on the individuals who are its constituent units; on the use and 
strengthening of their capacity and wholeness; and on the respon- 
sibility of social organization for their welfare. Although we do not 
yet understand all the implications and dynamics of working in this 
pattern that we call democracy, and which is “primarily social, moral 
and spiritual,” the basic ethical principles must be maintained in 
every human relationship within it. They cannot be disregarded in 
resolving the problems of the aged. The principle that the essential 
unity of human society is applicable to the smallest as to the largest 
social unit has been recognized in broad program planning for com- 
prehensive and co6rdinated service to the individual, through com- 
munity councils, councils of social agencies, and national and inter- 
national functional and coérdinating agencies. 

Nationally, the most significant positive force is our traditional con- 
cept of government as the people themselves acting collectively 
through chosen representatives for the individual and common good. 
The welfare or service functions of government are inherent in the 
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Preamble to the Constitution and in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, while the Emancipation Proclamation recognizes the funda- 
mental human rights of a minority group. Since the writing of these 
historical documents, the functions of government that promote 
individual welfare have expanded continuously. Local, state, and 
national governments share, today, welfare functions that originally 
were primarily local. Social insurance has more recently been recog. 
nized as a Federal responsibility, and government has taken many 
steps to mold an environment in which individuals may plan ef- 
fectively for their well-being. 

Other public and private activities alleviate fears of dependency in 
old age. Wartime pay-roll deductions for government bonds are be- 
ing continued by many. Individual provision for retirement through 
commercial insurance has increased. Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments have established retirement programs, and some industries 
have recognized the need for additional protection of their employees. 
New developments in psychology and sociology are concerned with 
the aged. The mental and emotional effects of aging and the ways 
by which mental and physical alertness can be preserved in advanc- 
ing years are subjects of study. Casework with aged individuals is 
changing in content and scope, because of our growing understand- 
ing of human behavior, because of legislation which recognizes their 
rights and brings great numbers into daily contact with government, 
and because their total number is increasing. Improved understand- 
ing of the process of aging and new methods of treatment are making 
it possible for many persons to live more comfortably and actively. 
Public and private health agencies and medical education are giving 
attention to the health aspects of aging. Public mental hospitals which 
have had an increasing percentage of older persons among first 
admissions are approaching more scientifically mental illness among 
the aged. 

Other factors, however, have adverse implications for the aged. The 
increase in the proportion of persons over sixty-five is widely pub- 
licized. The fear that the working-age members of the population will 
be unable to carry adequately the burden of the others has some basis 
in reality. The decreasing size of families with the accompanying 
modifications in living patterns has affected the aged, for today few 
elderly persons can live helpfully and with a reasonable amount of 
privacy in the homes of married children. The aged are now a minor- 
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ity group that is in some respects able to assert its will in social plan- 
ning. However, as the average age and the percentage of the aged 
rise, they may be less able to defend their rights as individuals and 
as a group, if physical and mental disability among them increases 
in proportion. Industrially, some developments may be predomi- 
nantly unfavorable to aging persons, for technological advances gen- 
erally have not taken account of the changing composition of the 
population. Conversion to a peacetime economy is resulting in volun- 
tary and involuntary retirement of the elderly. The high degree of 
compartmentalization in education, medicine, commerce, and in- 
dustry forces us into broken activities and relationships whenever life 
situations weaken our ability to weave the pieces into a whole. 

The positive and negative factors in the current setting suggest the 
essentials of a constructive program. These essentials may be con- 
sidered as programs and services to the aged, and to other groups, or 
as principles and guides for developing those programs which, sepa- 
rately and collectively, assist individuals to function as human beings 
and to preserve the internal unity of the community—local, state, 
national, and international. It is in the latter sense that I use the term 
“essentials.” ‘They can be reduced to two basic principles, philo- 
sophical in content, but with administrative implications. 

The first is the democratic principle of the dignity and integrity 
of the individual—a concept that recognizes that man has an in- 
alienable right and duty, because he is intelligent and free, to partici- 
pate responsibly in using or rejecting available services, within the 
limits set by the rights of others. 

The second essential may be stated as the community’s respon- 
sibility for the welfare and safety of individuals and of the group, 
making available on a planned and coérdinated basis a variety of 
services that recognize the unity of the individual’s personality as well 
as his separate rights and duties. Voluntary and governmental or- 
ganizations share this responsibility, though the division of respon- 
sibility between them is not static. It changes with other social factors, 
with the changing concept of government, and with the degree to 
which government represents individuals effectively. Government is 
responsible for seeing that needs are met and for taking action itself 
if the needs are not and cannot be met through individual and vol- 
untary efforts. It is the only organization that can speak for the 
entire community. 
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I have been impressed with the lack of objective words for describ- 
ing “the aged.” Our ways of expressing ourselves and the meaning 
words acquire reveal the hold of traditional concepts on our minds, 
When we speak of adults, “growing older’’ signifies loss, failing 
strength, and the like. It has an overtone of helplessness not present 
when we apply it to other age groups. When we speak of a child, “grow- 
ing older’ means losing certain capacities and gaining others more 
socially useful, but we have given little thought as to whether the 
adult who is growing old gains thereby. We should not allow the 
negative connotations in our language to bias our search for an an- 
swer to its meaning for individuals and society. 

In defining the term “aged,” we might have related it to a certain 
age group—those sixty-five and over—in line with social security 
legislation. But that definition may hold only for this generation. In 
thirty years people may remain employed and physically vigorous 
until seventy or seventy-five. If we had related age to physiological 
changes, “‘old’’ would have an even less accurate meaning, for it varies 
from individual to individual. I am referring in my discussion to 
those individuals who have lost some of their capacity—physical or 
mental—to live independent and useful lives, and to the group who 
could still be independent if society did not consider them too old 
to be counted as functioning members. 

Another difficulty arises out of our general experience and our ac- 
quaintance with the social and medical sciences, which usually ap- 
proach a problem from concrete, separate, and identifiable elements. 
This separation of elements from a metaphysical entity leaves us 
still in the position of the bewildered student in Goethe’s Faust. 
Mephistopheles, you recall, described and derided the scientific 
method as a breaking down of life into fragments and, in the process, 
losing the tie which makes them a living whole. 

Let us examine the extent to which the two essentials permeate 
the programs that focus on economic security for the aged, welfare 
services, medical care, and spiritual needs: 

Social insurance.—Government has accepted a high degree of re- 
sponsibility for making a reality the right of the aged to means to 
maintain themselves. In 1935 the two Federal social insurance retire- 
ment programs—old age and survivors insurance and railroad retire- 
ment—were established, and Federal grants were authorized for state 
old age assistance programs. The old age and survivors insurance pro- 
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gram provides benefits, not only for the retired worker, but also for 
his dependent wife and dependent widow or parents over sixty-five. 
The railroad retirement program carries retirement and disability 
benefits for the worker and benefits for the deceased worker’s de- 
pendent widow and parents over sixty-five. Perhaps from 50 to 60 
percent of the civilian working population is covered in the two pro- 
grams. Since coverage is not complete, they should be extended to 
safeguard the rights of all to economic security in old age. Coverage 
of self-employed, agricultural, and domestic workers and others now 
excluded from the program has been repeatedly recommended by the 
Social Security Board and the Federal Security Administrator. 

Covered individuals contribute to their own benefits through a 
pay-roll tax deducted at the source. The programs provide for maxi- 
mum participation by applicants for benefits in establishing their 
claims, and for notifying the agency of changes in their circumstances 
that may affect it. These insurances are designed to meet only one 
aspect of material security—providing a substitute for wages lost as 
a result of death or retirement after age sixty-five. There is national 
planning to coordinate programs, and it has been recommended that 
the old age and survivors insurance program be extended to provide 
benefits against wage loss due to prolonged incapacity. Codperative 
arrangements for referral services have been developed with com- 
munity agencies. 

The benefits paid under the old age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram are not yet large enough to protect adequately the right of 
individuals to a decent standard of living, though it was expected orig- 
inally that the programs would provide minimum security. The de- 
cline in the value of the dollar has been one factor in the shrink- 
age of this resource of the aged. It seems likely, too, that experience 
in administering the programs and changes in our social and eco- 
nomic life have affected our earlier concept of the content of a basic 
standard of living that government should assure. We need further 
consideration of the amount of security a social insurance program 
should provide, and increased attention to, and support of, indi- 
viduals’ efforts to plan for their own security. 

Broad economic measures.—Supplementing the Federal security 
programs are broad measures designed to protect the right of indi- 
viduals to support themselves and to plan for their advancing years. 
Protection of the right to bargain collectively and minimum wage 
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legislation have given the worker a status from which he can de. 
termine the economic value of his labor and protect himself from 
exploitation. The responsibility for the effectiveness of the present 
measures and their improvement is the responsibility of each of us, 
of voluntary associations, and of government. 

Two other Federal programs are significant for individual eco- 
nomic planning. The work of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, established by the Employment Act of 1946, is set up to 
study and recommend measures that will stabilize employment, bene. 
fiting the aged directly and indirectly. Continuity of employment 
will increase the number of persons “permanently insured” and in- 
crease retirement benefits. The Federal deposit insurance program 
now safeguards personal efforts to maintain economic security through 
the insurance of the entire bank deposits of over go percent of de- 
positors in more than go percent of the banks of the country. 

Public assistance —Industrialization and population changes have 
increased the number of aged who are financially dependent. Meet- 
ing their need for help without impinging upon their self-respect 
offers a proving ground for the application of our principles. How- 
ever, our traditional emphasis on self-support and continued inde- 
pendence, the moralistic approach of earlier organized social work, 
the stigma of receiving public aid, antique laws requiring support 
by relatives, the rapid expansion of the programs, and many other 
factors continue to limit the application of the principles in public 
assistance programs. Legislation has often clarified principles in ad- 
vance of practice, and the legislation authorizing Federal grants to 
states for public assistance establishes a broad framework for policies 
and practices that safeguard the essentials in a constructive program 
for the aged. 

The Social Security Act recognizes basic rights of persons who apply 
for and receive assistance. Two rights of an individual in a democratic 
country—the right to assistance and the right to be heard in relation 
to unfavorable governmental action—are safeguarded by requiring 
state plans to provide for a hearing before the state agency. The 
right to appeal, recognized in some earlier laws, had not been widely 
exercised, and the principle is not well understood in many places. 
The right of the aggrieved old age assistance applicant or recipient 
to a fair hearing is still not a practical reality. 
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The right of the individual to be self-directing is written into the 
Social Security Act’s definition of assistance as a money payment. Ex- 
cept for the comparatively small state and local assistance programs 
for the aged and blind and limited experience with cash assistance in 
the emergency assistance programs of the 1930s, the principle of cash 
assistance had not been previously accepted. Its theoretical and prac- 
tical acceptance under the Social Security Act is a victory of principle. 
Restrictive practices exist today in some places, but they are infre- 
quent in a case load of more than two million. There is still lack of 
clarity in theory as to what the right to assistance covers; the legal 
right of the needy aged person is limited by state and, in some in- 
stances, by local funds; basic human needs are not met in many 
places. 

States differ considerably in their definition of a needy person. 
Some states specify kinds and amounts of property ownership that 
affect eligibility status. Within these, needy persons may retain for 
their own use reasonable reserves in the form of real or personal prop- 
erty. There is still too much activity in measuring specific require- 
ments, but the trend is toward a basic minimum standard of living 
which the state will assure to all its residents and toward recognizing 
the right of the recipient to a free use of the money payment. There 
are significant achievements. The national average payment increased 
from $18.75 in December, 1936, to $35.91 in December, 1946; there 
has been a progressive recognition of additional consumption items 
that should be met from public funds. 

The state programs differ also in their recognition of the appli- 
cant as a total personality with other than monetary needs. The 
methods of social casework that would contribute to such an ap- 
proach have not yet been applied widely enough. Many agencies have 
been concerned about other than cash requirements, such as shel- 
tered care for the aged and medical services, and include the cost of 
such services in the money payment. 

The Social Security Act requires that a state plan “must provide 
safeguards which restrict the use or disclosure of information con- 
cerning applicants and recipients to purposes directly connected with 
the administration of” the program. Publication of the names of 
recipients or their use for commercial or political purposes is for- 
bidden. In spite of the tradition in social work that the agency-client 
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relationship is confidential, this provision has not been universally 
accepted in theory. There have been some gross violations under the 
Social Security programs. 

The old age assistance programs indicate a recognition of com. 
munity responsibility for the needy aged, a responsibility often more 
adequately assumed than that for other groups in the population. In 
a definition of who is in need and the amount of assistance for which 
they are eligible, the aged are in some programs a preferred group, 
There is a growing participation by public assistance agencies in 
councils of social agencies and other planning bodies and in develop. 
ing methods for referrals to other agencies. This activity in program 
coordination is a new experience for many public agencies which had 
not previously defined their relationships to voluntary groups. 

The issues are not clearly isolated, but in these days that hold so 
many threats for individuals, we see that public assistance must be 
strengthened at many points. Questions pertinent to the first princi- 
ple include: What is need? How can it be measured equitably with 
the least intrusion into the personal life of the individual? How can 
assistance be offered so that the applicant is wholly free to accept or 
reject additional services? How can his participation be increased in 
establishing eligibility? Are there situations in which the rights of the 
individual are not served by a money payment, and if so, by what 
criteria can this be determined? 

In relation to the second principle, we are not agreed on the 
standard of living that should be maintained for needy persons from 
tax funds. Do voluntary agencies have responsibilities for meeting 
economic need? Should assistance be administered on a categorical 
basis, or would a single program for all needy persons be more 
equitable? How can the services of other public and private agencies 
be more effectively codrdinated with old age assistance? 

Shelter.—Appropriate housing and sheltered care for the aged have 
not been available in adequate quantities. Newspapers continue to 
publicize the horrible conditions under which some aged persons 
are forced to live. Wider acceptance of the right of all to decent liv- 
ing quarters and clarification of the responsibility of government, pri- 
vate groups, and commercial concerns are goals still to be sought. 
Greater opportunity should be afforded the aged to express their 
interest in living arrangements, their location and accessibility to old 
friends and neighbors. Isolated communities for the aged have little 
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to commend them, unless they are planned as a result of special in- 
terest or develop naturally as the population of a given community 
grows Older. A few institutions have varied programs that meet the 
changing needs of aged persons for housing and specialized care. 

Programs to meet personal and social needs.—In the twenties 
casework services to the aged consisted largely in recommending in- 
stitutional care and in providing supportive treatment, economic and 
medical. We cannot say whether this emphasis was due to the fact that 
the few aged clients who requested service were not likely to get along 
in a noninstitutional setting and gave no promise of rehabilitation, or 
to the lack of community resources. Possibly social workers shared 
the popular belief that for old people we can do little more than 
make them comfortable, or that we must not allow them to inter- 
fere with the adjustment of the younger generations. The vigor 
which the aged have shown during the last decade in presenting and 
arguing their rights have taught us that they are a group to be re- 
spected for their contribution to the art of living rather than to be 
kept out of the way. 

The changes in emphasis and quality of services to the aged parallel 
earlier development in other casework areas. This change has come 
with the recognition that little is gained in planning for instead of 
planning with the aged person; that techniques that focus on the 
aged person’s disability rather than on his strength hold little prom- 
ise for a resolution of his problems; and that services are acceptable 
and useful to him as they strengthen his capacity to command his 
own situation. 

Experience and principle reject environmental services which cen- 
ter on shelter and three meals a day. We have discovered that lack of 
occupation and lack of recreation are as destructive factors in the life 
of the elderly as they are in that of the child or younger adult. Many 
of the aged share certain physical and psychological characteristics. 
In casework, however, the approach is not based on preconceived 
notions of general characteristics, but on seeking to find out what the 
individual wants, what he can do, and how he wants to use the worker 
and agency. 

Casework is perhaps one of the fields that lays greatest stress on 
the unity of the human personality and the interdependence of in- 
dividuals. The number of qualified practitioners is not large, and 
neither under public nor under private auspices has the community 
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made casework services accessible to all the aged who could use them, 
Moreover, the contribution that casework can make to specialized 
services, such as public assistance, medical care, and institutional care, 
has not been fully recognized. 

Programs to meet health needs.—We are also concerned with the 
health needs of the aged. Current medical services recognize com- 
munity responsibility for providing health services and for coérdinat- 
ing governmental and voluntary services. There are differences of 
opinion on the extent of governmental responsibility. We need 
further experimentation and study of this matter as well as of the 
coordination of the health services with other community programs, 
We know there is room for the fuller participation of the aged in 
the responsible use of such services. 

There is no argument that individualization of the patient and a 
regard for all his rights, his capacities, and his environment may in- 
crease our skill in treating him. It may retard the tempo in studying 
the causes and prevention of specific illness but it will doubtless 
implement our knowledge of his total personality. There is no in- 
herent conflict in the two goals. It is a matter of giving additional 
thought to how both can be achieved, while adhering to a respect for 
the individual without which other goals can have little meaning. 
There is cause for concern about the violation of rights in special 
programs. For example, advocates of euthanasia are seeking legis- 
lative approval for voluntary “‘mercy killing,” a provision that might 
affect the aged most seriously. 

Programs to meet spiritual needs.—In considering services to meet 
these three types of need I have not meant to imply that these are 
the only needs of the aged. Man has a spiritual nature which demands 
opportunities to worship, to give and receive affection, to cultivate 
his will, and to know and appreciate, if not to create, the beautiful 
in art, sculpture, music, and literature. He craves the most complete 
fulfillment of his personality possible. Services that satisfy other needs 
contribute to the growth of his spiritual nature. A minimum of se- 
curity and physical well-being is necessary for the majority of people 
to develop fully their spiritual powers, and specific spiritual and re- 
ligious services, therefore, are important. Too little attention has 
been given both to the needs and to the resources of the aged in this 
area. The physical limitations of older persons present a particular 
problem to the churches. In a few places there are services that with 
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great vitality and inventiveness bring to the aged opportunities to 
cultivate their intellectual and artistic interests and develop their 
talents. The results have been dramatic. 

Far more than I would wish I have used such words as “help,” 
“assist,” and “support.” I do not mean to say that there are not many 
instances where the younger generation has to assume responsibilities 
for those who are both old and sick. In using the words “helping” 
and “supporting,” we are apt to blur the principle that we should pri- 
marily remove from our minds and from our pattern of living ob- 
stacles which make it impossible for the aged to live their own lives. 
In the minds of men there are forces undermining social unity that 
seem to press particularly on the aged. In our society, with its em- 
phasis on planning and managing an efficient social economy, the 
rights of those who do not make an obvious and tangible contribution 
to that economy are seriously threatened. I would like to emphasize 
the necessity of relating programs and services for the aged to the 
essential principles of the worth of the individual and his special 
contribution to the common welfare. Wherever there is disregard of 
human rights to the “least of these” the whole suffers. In assaying 
programs for any special group the reagent is the total welfare of 
mankind and the integrity of the individual. 
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I. BY THE STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


By Raymond M. Hilliard 


NINETY YEARS AGO the average American child could expect to live 
only forty years. A child born in the United States today has a life 
expectancy of more than sixty-four years. Having reached the age of 
sixty, a man may expect to live an additional fourteen and a half 
years and a woman an additional sixteen. In the United States, ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, 6.8 percent of the population was more 
than sixty-five years of age. Current estimates indicate that by 1980, 
14.4 percent will be in that age group. The ratio of dependency to 
the population in all categories, including the aged, has been on 
the upgrade for over a year. During that period Illinois old age 
assistance rolls, for example, have increased at the rate of almost five 
hundred persons a month. This is due partly to the fact that we are 
living in unsettled times. The major reason, however, appears to be 
that with increased medical knowledge and the elimination of high 
mortality resulting from acute diseases, more people are living longer. 

With longevity has emerged a new problem, that of finding for the 
increasing army of older people a proper niche—one that will be 
useful to society and sustaining to them. Before we can do this, how- 
ever, we must get rid of the notion that “chronological” age, that is, 
the attainment of sixty or sixty-five, automatically marks the end of 
one’s active productive participation in the economic life of the 
community. People reaching these ages are often overwhelmed by 
the feeling that life is over, that their lives must stagnate from that 
point to the end. Unfortunately, most communities have helped to 
foster that sense of futility and ineffectiveness. Pension laws, valua- 
ble and important though they are, encourage retirement from active 
life without regard to whether the individual concerned is still capa- 
ble of useful effort. Industry all too often emphasizes youth and ig- 
nores older applicants, frequently to its own detriment and invaria- 
bly to the detriment of the aging man or woman, still alert and able, 
who wants to be and can be self-sustaining. 
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Preliminary to considering the type of planning for the aged that 
can be developed by a state public welfare organization, it is neces- 
sary to evaluate what, fundamentally, all old people want and need. 
Once that has been established, it is important to determine the 
most satisfactory and most effective methods for meeting these wants 
and needs. 

Basically, old people are like all other people. They want, pri- 
marily, financial security, freedom from concern about their next 
meal, and freedom from worry about how to pay for the roof over 
their heads. They want security, not just for today or tomorrow, but 
for the rest of their lives. The aged need good food; sometimes they 
require special diets. The aged need adequate housing. They need 
the sort of living arrangements that are best suited to their indi- 
vidual situations. ‘Those of the aged who are infirm or ill want des- 
perately to know that good medical care is available and will be pro- 
vided regularly as needed. They do not want hurried and routine 
medical service, they want personal attention and the kind of care 
that fits their particular illness. Most of all, old people want to feel 
that they still matter to somebody, that they are important and useful 
to their family and their community, that they are not merely being 
tolerated until they die. They want to be considered as individuals, 
each with his own ideas and problems, and not just as a portion of a 
group loosely known as “the aged.” Moreover, for most of them, 
the need to know that upon death they will be decently buried with 
dignity and respect is very real. 

These objectives are not very different from the average objectives 
of the average individual. If a state agency starts with this premise its 
problem becomes one of planning how to meet the requirements of 
the needy aged and of assuring the establishment of machinery best 
adapted to that end. Planning for fostering and maintaining in aged 
indigents a feeling of continuing usefulness and dignity means work- 
ing largely with intangibles and calls for sympathetic understanding 
and skill on the part of the caseworker. The well-adjusted, healthy 
old person presents no problem since he generally keeps up his rela- 
tionships with old friends, participates in community activities, con- 
tinues to secure odd jobs, or remains active in the management of his 
own home or the home of the relative with whom he lives. 

A reorientation in our thinking is essential to sound public plan- 
ning for the welfare of our senior citizens. This reorientation can be 
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made simpler if we remember that during the war older workers, re. 
turning to industry to help relieve labor shortages, gave excellent 
accounts of themselves and proved that senescence is not merely a mat- 
ter of chronological age. The promotion in any community of a 
healthful economic environment includes the systematic conserva. 
tion and utilization of human resources. One of the greatest untapped 
reservoirs of unused human resources is that of the older men and 
women who should be retained in productive enterprises as long as 
they are able to perform satisfactorily. Every community should plan 
toward that end. Continued activity will immeasurably increase the 
health and happiness of older persons, relieve the community of 
much of the burden of public support, and add to the total economic 
output of the region in which they reside. 

What can the state, as distinguished from private community or- 
ganizations, do to meet the needs of the aged? Firstly, it can provide 
coordination, leadership, and stimulation in all fields involving serv- 
ices and assistance to older people. Secondly, it can discharge its legal 
obligations for financial aid and services to the needy aged effectively, 
sympathetically, imaginatively, and efficiently, at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with sound administration. Thirdly, it can help to make pre- 
ventive social science a reality by attacking dependency at its source 
and eliminating, wherever possible, the causes of indigency in old 
age. 

The state government is in a strategic position among welfare and 
assistance agencies. It generally has resources and facilities, in terms 
of dollars and staff, that are not available to most private agencies. It 
can, therefore, perform a distinct service to the community by taking 
the lead in organizing and compiling information on current needs 
of the aged and the extent to which they are unmet. This sounds diffi 
cult, but it is, in reality, a simple procedure. It entails searching out 
community leaders with professional knowledge in the area and com- 
bining the collective wisdom of all of them so that a comprehensive 
program may be designed. It means seeking the advice, not only of 
social workers, but of physicians, dentists, nurses, hospital adminis- 
trators, and nursing home operators, of homes for the aged, voluntary 
health agencies, family and child welfare agencies, of public officials, 
nutritionists and dietitians, and occupational therapists, and of 
schools, churches, civic organizations, and industry. It means combin- 
ing representatives from all these groups into a planning committee 
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that knows what it wants to do and devises means for doing it. The 
enormous interest generated with respect to chronic illness and in- 
validism among the aged is an excellent illustration of community 
awareness engendered by combined thinking and action. 

There is an additional contribution that the state can make. It 
can work with interested groups in developing a body of literature 
that will foster the evolution of casework skills in dealing with old 
folks. Such a body of literature has long existed in other social wel- 
fare fields, notably in relation to children, but not enough attention 
has been directed toward a similar objective in dealing with older 
people. The adoption of the thirteen-point program announced in 
1946 by the Federal Bureau of Public Assistance’s Conference on Shel- 
tered Care for the Aged would do a great deal toward accomplishing 
this aim. The Conference suggested, among other things, that “some 
of the methodology used in child welfare services should be adapted 
to the field of the aged.”’ It also urged that, 


private agencies—religious and foundations—consider the development 
of new types of services and activities for the aged, explorations as to what 
the aged want for themselves, including various types of living arrange- 
ments in groups and outside of institutions, the needs of the aged in rural 
communities, and methods of uniform institutional accounting. 


It must be borne in mind that public agencies are circumscribed 
in their activities by the laws under which they operate. Certain por- 
tions of the laws are usually flexible enough to permit easy adaptation 
to changing circumstances; other portions, however, are framed to 
meet conditions existing at the time they were enacted, and can be- 
come burdensome and ineffective. Residence and citizenship require- 
ments, for example, automatically remove some deserving groups 
from the benefits of our assistance laws. The ceilings on old age pen- 
sion grants, while perhaps necessary for sound administration, occa- 
sionally work hardships in a period of rising prices. Moreover, public 
agencies, because of their size and the laws under which they neces- 
sarily operate, are not always equipped to meet emergent, new, or 
unexpected situations. State governments, therefore, should work in 
close harmony with private welfare agencies so that the spheres of 
each may be clearly delineated. Older people should have somewhere 
they can go for help when they are in difficulty, and a clear under- 
standing as to division of field should exist between public and pri- 
vate agencies. In this manner dollars can be saved, duplication 
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avoided, and service rendered for all the problems besetting our older 
citizens. 

Basic to all this, of course, is the obligation of the state to provide 
financial assistance to older people in need. There are two groups of 
old people with which we need not concern ourselves. The first con- 
sists of those who are already a part of an economically self-sufficient 
family group and who live with their children and their children’s 
children in a unified family arrangement. Happy, indeed, are those 
old people who are fortunate enough to be so situated. However, it 
is only realistic to face the fact that economic and social conditions 
have changed, that the large family dwelling with room for parents, 
grandparents, and old maid aunts is a thing of the past, and that 
people now live in compact quarters which seldom have any sur- 
plus of rooms or space. Likewise, there is less inclination on the 
part of children to care for aged parents than there was in earlier 
times. 

The second group consists of those who have managed to become 
financially independent. The only problem with respect to these is 
that in advanced senility they may be imposed upon by rapacious 
kin and receive, for obvious reasons, too much attention rather than 
not enough. 

A substantial group, however, do not fall into these two fortunate 
classifications. In Illinois 22.6 percent of the population aged sixty- 
five and over received in February, 1947, a total of more than five 
million dollars in public funds because they had no means of support, 
and this despite the fact that Illinois law requires contributions to 
aged parents by responsible children. Of course, in a complex indus- 
trialized economy, adequate financial grants to the needy aged are 
essential. In a very real sense mechanization of industry has trans- 
formed many of our old people into our new orphans. 

Since the number of persons who are sixty-five years of age or 
older is steadily increasing in relation to the total population, we 
must direct our attention toward slashing the enormous percentage 
of old people requiring public support. Otherwise, the cost will 
eventually snowball into an unbearable figure. From 1930 to 1940, 
for example, the proportion of people in the United States older 
than sixty-five increased 35 percent, almost five times the general in- 
crease in population. Yet, in all humanity, we cannot slash the per- 
centage arbitrarily. Dependency can be prevented, and although we 
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have just made a beginning, the prospect of reducing the ratio of 
dependency among older people is excellent. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the term “aged and infirm” has been 
used so frequently that many people habitually associate the one 
with the other. That association is valid only to a minor degree. The 
“aged” are not necessarily the “‘infirm,” and the “infirm” are not 
necessarily the “aged.” 

As we strive to maintain and prolong good health in later life we 
must deal with the problem of chronic illness. There is a disposition 
to assume that invalidism is limited to the dependent aged only. Of 
course, this is not true. Infirmity affects all persons regardless of their 
economic situation. There is, it must be conceded, a vicious circle 
relationship between chronic illness and dependency because in- 
digency often results from the enormous financial strain imposed 
by long-term illness. Moreover, chronic illness is by no means con- 
fined to older persons although it has a high rate of incidence among 
them. In Illinois, as of 1940, there were approximately 586,000 per- 
sons sixty-five years of age and over. Of these, 31,000, or 12 percent, 
were estimated to be chronic invalids, that is, persons with chronic 
disease or permanent impairment so severe that they required care 
from others. An additional 142,000 were afflicted with chronic dis- 
ease Or impairment which might, at any time, produce chronic in- 
validism. 

Not all the chronically ill require care in institutions. For many, 
the best solution is home care and such supplementation as can be pro- 
vided by visiting nurses and housekeepers. Unfortunately, as the 
illness becomes more disabling the invalid requires more and more 
care, and few families can provide such care except at the expense of 
having a family member quit work or forego marriage. 

For these invalids some form of institutionalization or sheltered 
care is necessary. The type of care required will vary with the degree 
of illness. For some, care in a hospital with adequate facilities is neces- 
sary; for others, all that is required is good nursing care. Only a small 
percentage of sufferers from chronic disease are without funds. While 
plans to provide adequate care for chronics must of necessity embrace 
the care of indigent chronics, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
there is also an urgent need to make available at moderate cost facili- 
ties for those who can pay their own way. 

In the United States facilities simply do not exist to care for these 
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people. Our general hospitals are already overcrowded, and the 
chronically ill further tax their capacities. Moreover, even if general 
hospital space were available it would not, in many cases, be adequate. 
General hospitals have traditionally been designed, constructed, and 
equipped for the acutely ill, not for chronics. In many, if not most, 
places a chronic long-term patient is occupying a bed badly needed 
for an acute case. Moreover, the expense involved in caring for a 
chronically ill person in a general hospital is enormous. 

There is no one solution to this problem. In California several 
remarkable developments have already set a pattern for other states, 
The Ranchos Los Amigos, the Los Angeles County institution for the 
aged and chronically ill, has so adequately combined nursing and 
medical care, vocational rehabilitation, occupational therapy, and 
adult education in its treatment of older patients that it has actually 
sent large numbers of them back into the community, where they are 
now leading normal lives. The San Francisco County institution for 
the aged and chronically ill, called Laguna Honda, has, through its 
close affiliation with the medical schools, established a progressive 
and highly successful program of medical care. Both these institu- 
tions are worthy of study by officials of any state interested in de- 
veloping plans for public shelter care for the aged. 

In Illinois we have launched an attack on many fronts. We have 
provided for the licensing of private nursing homes. We have stimu- 
lated the utilization of existing public institutions by encouraging 
the conversion of county homes into modern, well-equipped nursing 
homes for the infirm and chronically ill. It is literally amazing how 
much a relatively small expenditure for rehabilitation of existing 
facilities can accomplish in the way of providing cheerful livable quar- 
ters. Illinois has done its utmost to encourage the conversion of pri- 
vate homes for the aged by offering to pay the cost involved in caring 
for old age pension recipients admitted to the home and by keeping 
in close codperative touch with the people engaged in operating 
these homes. The commingling of private pay patients and the in- 
digent in public and private homes for the aged is an extremely en- 
couraging development. 

In addition to adapting existing facilities the state can lead in 
planning for the erection of new facilities. When new homes are 
constructed, however, we must not repeat the mistakes of the past. 
Certainly we have learned that the isolation of old people in the coun- 
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try has harmful psychological effects upon them and serves no useful 
purpose. New structures should be built in the cities and towns close 
to, or if possible as a part of, a general hospital, so as to permit trans- 
fer to the hospital when acute illness develops and when diagnostic 
or specialized treatment is required. These homes should be close to 
transportation centers and business districts so that older people 
can participate as closely as they desire in the life of the community. 

In Illinois we have been so concerned with chronic illness that we 
have given little thought to plans for congregate living of older per- 
sons who are perfectly able to take care of themselves. The best that 
the community has been able to offer is the occasional apartment 
hotel catering to older persons of some means, and the boardinghouse. 
Although some boardinghouses, particularly those offering board and 
room to just a few elderly persons, are perfectly satisfactory, the board- 
inghouse, particularly the large proprietary one, attempting to house 
large numbers of aged men and women, represents a most serious 
aspect of the present situation. Usually they are overcrowded, unsafe, 
unsightly, of varying degrees of cleanliness, and not equipped to pro- 
vide any service beyond shelter and feeding. It must be recognized 
that the boardinghouse problem is intertwined with the housing 
problem generally. Likewise, it is well to remember that some aged 
persons prefer this type of congregate living. A boardinghouse, meet- 
ing proper standards, can be considered suitable in planning for the 
care of the aged who are able-bodied; it can never be utilized as a 
facility suitable for chronic invalids. 

In some communities, efforts have been made to arrange for the 
boarding of aged persons, even invalids, in private homes. In some 
cases the aged person or his relatives can pay the cost of such care; 
in other cases governmental assistance can be available. This possi- 
bility has not been explored fully; it is mentioned merely as deserv- 
ing of consideration. 

More and more, social welfare leaders are beginning to recognize 
that the only permanent solution to the problems of indigency and 
dependency among older persons lies in seeking means for preventing 
the development of the conditions that bring them about. It is futile 
from any standpoint to rely exclusively upon the financial grant as 
a means for ameliorating poverty. Each community must mobilize its 
opinion and resources for the purpose of attacking the dependency 
of older people at its source. A few million dollars spent in medical 
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and scientific research to reduce the incidence of illness among the 
aged; to minimize deficiency diseases resulting from malnutrition and 
inadequate diet that strike with such crippling effectiveness in later 
life; to study diseases of old people, such as rheumatism, arthritis, 
heart and kidney diseases, and cancer; and to prolong the enjoyment 
of good health, will yield immeasurable dividends financially, mor- 
ally, and socially. In Illinois we are planning to create an institute for 
geriatrics dedicated to these purposes, and more and more thinking 
throughout the states is being directed toward similar goals. 

For able-bodied older persons who can no longer be employed in 
the occupations they have habitually pursued, retraining and re- 
education for tasks adjusted to their new capacities are essential. In the 
meantime chronic invalidism remains our No. 1 health problem and 
indigency our No. 1 social problem. They are growing and they will 
continue to grow. They are also extremely costly problems. Which 
is better: that we plan for increased old age pensions and excellent 
care for our thousands of chronic invalids—and stop there—or that 
we seek out the causes of dependency and chronic illness, deal with 
them, and prevent people from becoming dependent or chronically 
ill? 


II. IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


By Mary K. Guiney 


THE LEGAL AND PROCEDURAL REGULATIONS established by the state in 
partnership with the Federal Government come to life in the local 
public assistance office. It is here that the people come in trouble, and 
the stereotyped processes which the law seems to require are applied 
to them through a personal relationship. This personalization brings 
to light many needs not met by the assistance grant however tenderly 
administered it may be. It is true that the caseworker’s primary re- 
sponsibility is to establish the*initial and continuing eligibility for 
assistance, but she cannot overlook the hunger not satisfied by bread, 
even if the service indicated is not within the immediate function of 
the agency. 

This discussion will deal with an experiment in mobilizing com- 
munity resources to meet some of the intangible, unmet needs of old 
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age assistance recipients in Detroit. Progress has been slow, frustra- 
tions many, almost to the point of overwhelming us at times, and we 
wondered if the gain was worth the pain. In order to see how far we 
have come it is necessary to go back to the starting point. 

The Social Security amendments of 1939 brought about a reor- 
ganization of public assistance in Michigan, and a new agency, the 
Wayne County Bureau of Social Aid, came into being in 1940 with 
a new staff, new regulations and restrictions, but with an old case 
load of 12,500 people old in years, and wise in the ways of getting 
relief. Although they were used to being shifted and shunted, to the 
Welfare Department, to the state Old Age Assistance, and now to 
the Bureau of Social Aid, they were poorly prepared for the transfer 
and were fearful of the unknown. Then there was a new clientele of 
7,500 with applications pending, waiting on the threshold, full of 
high hopes for security in their old age. With case loads frozen, their 
only hope of getting on the rolls was the death of someone already 
registered. They kept coming to the office, writing letters, going to 
see Officials who telephoned and wrote letters to ask ‘““When?’’ Sev- 
eral staff members were kept busy answering inquiries about the pend- 
ing load. 

Passing through the waiting room on any one day, a worker felt 
the pull of a dozen or more hands from clients waiting “to talk to 
the lady.” “I want to ask you . . .” they would begin, or, “I haven't 
seen anyone in so long . . .” A dozen lonely people did not seem 
so bad, but projecting the problem of that dozen to the entire 20,000 
made it apparent that a large percentage of our citizens was affected 
and that the interest and attention of the community were required. 
An appeal was made to the Detroit Council of Social Agencies. A 
working committee was formed with representatives from the Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Catholic Charities, and the Jewish Welfare Fed- 
eration, as well as from the Bureau of Social Aid and the Community 
Chest, and there was a sponsoring committee of about fifty citi- 
zens. 

The committee launched a program of “friendly visiting’ which 
has been carried on for the past six years. The Friendly Visitors is 
not an adjunct of, or a creation of the Bureau of Social Aid. It is not 
a complaint bureau through which adjustment in old age assistance 
grants can or will be made. It is not a social casework agency. The 
sole concern of the group is, through a united, organized program 
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of visiting, to enrich the lives of those among our aging citizens who 
face the future in spiritual and social isolation. 

Each visitor is given a period of in-service training. She has a man.- 
ual which sets forth essential facts of the law under which assistance js 
given and which helps her to define her role as a volunteer. Regular 
meetings are held with the volunteer supervising her group to make 
reports and compare ideas. She has frequent contacts with the bureau 
caseworker and supervisor. Referrals to the Friendly Visitors are 
made by the caseworkers in the Bureau of Social Aid after clearance 
with the clients. They give a brief report of the client’s background 
and special interests and any specific request, such as to be taken to 
a clinic or to church, or to be furnished reading material. Such re. 
quests offer a natural and easy approach for the visitor. Many are sim- 
ple pleas for someone to talk to. One old man who had lost his job as 
a night watchman when he was involved in an automobile accident, 
and had spent two and one-half years in prison, told his worker that 
he had no friends or acquaintances. No one in the cheap rooming 
house where he lived even spoke to him, and he often wished to be 
back in prison where he had someone to eat with and “there were 
people around.” 

The following story from the notebook of a Friendly Visitor illus- 
trates the purpose and value of friendly visits to an old person. 
Through it may be seen the returns of one investment in friendship. 
The story begins with the complete report which the visitor made of 
her first four visits and is followed by a summary of the later visits: 


August 21, 1940.—The Friendly Visitor called on’ Mrs. Bierer. Mrs. 
Bierer, seventy-five years old, lives in a very small light-housekeeping room. 
She was in an unhappy state of mind, and for a few minutes I really felt 
helpless so far as being able to relieve her depressing outlook on life in 
general. It developed that although she had been confined to her room for 
over a year, no one had visited her from the church. This she considered a 
personal affront because she had at one time contributed to St. Patrick's. 
She said she thought she had suffered a slight stroke on her right side three 
years ago; since then she had been unable to use her right hand to any 
extent. Everything seemed wrong. The more she talked, the more I liked 
her, and after she had told me everything that was wrong, I found it rather 
simple to rectify at least part of her grievances. A priest from St. Patrick's 
was very glad to visit her, which he did the same afternoon, and he will 
take the Sacrament to her regularly from now on. 

August 29, 1940.—I found my client in a much better frame of mind and 
was delighted to see that she remembered that I told her I was knitting for 
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the Red Cross. Her interest had been aroused to the extent that she had got 
out some yarn and, much to her astonishment, she had found that her right 
hand was not so helpless as she had thought. During the few days between 
my visits she had knit a nice pair of bedsocks and a scarf. She accepted my 
suggestion that she knit for the Red Cross and was cheered by the thought 
that she could do something for someone else. On this visit I took a small 
green plant in a little gay pot and was quite unprepared for the way it was 
received. It appears that it had been months since anyone had out of pure 
friendship given her anything. 

September 6, 1940.—Mrs. Bierer’s general health is much improved. She 
looks better; her hair shows the results of curlers, and she says that my visits 
have opened a new life for her. She insisted on serving coffee and biscuits, 
and I could see that my having this little lunch with her gave her great 
pleasure. I find that she has a son and daughter in town, but she appears 
unwilling to talk of them. They apparently have left her pretty much to 
herself. I thoroughly enjoy the time I spend with Mrs. Bierer, and it is 
gratifying to see the change, all for the better, which is coming over her. 

September 16, 1940.—Mrs. Bierer told me she had been ill since my last 
visit, but the fact that she had my telephone number had been a great con- 
solation to her. I had assured her that I would be very glad to come to her 
whenever she needed me. She really is not well. Although she talked so 
much of her troubles on my first visit, she makes light of them now, and is 
much more cheerful than I would be under the same conditions. She takes 
great satisfaction, although she is at considerable pains to act otherwise, 
in the fact that her knitting is much better than mine. 

I was deeply interested in the fact that years and years ago when she was 
raising a family in northern Michigan, and there was no church in that 
particular town, Mrs. Bierer carried her kitchen table and some chairs to 
the hall where a missionary priest came occasionally to say Mass. Her table 
was used as the altar, and she kept the vestments at her house between 
visits. | am learning a great deal from my visits to Mrs. Bierer and really 
believe I look forward to these visits as much as, or even more than, she does. 

Mrs. W. C. Kiem, Visitor 


The interesting story of friendly visits to Mrs. Bierer continues 
with a brief summary: 


October, 1940 to June, 1941.—During the seven months from October 
to June the Friendly Visitor made almost weekly calls. Much has hap- 
pened. 

By November Mrs. Bierer and the visitor had become good friends be- 
cause Mrs. Bierer was convinced that the visitor was not “investigating” for 
her “old age assistance check.” 

December for Mrs. Bierer was different from what it had been in years. 
On Christmas Day the Visitor called with a gift—a new cup and saucer, 
a shiny new teaspoon, strawberry jam in a jam jar, tea balls, and a napkin, 
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all as nice as the ones Mrs. Bierer used to have. Mrs. Bierer had knit some 
bedsocks from the scraps of yarn which had been given her and tied them 
up as a Christmas gift for the Visitor. 

Sunshine is scarce in a room like Mrs. Bierer’s at four dollars a week. 
In fact, there is really none, and the plant which the Friendly Visitor 
brought died. It has been replaced by a hardier one, and the Visitor is try- 
ing to find a new room with some sunshine. 

Mrs. Bierer gets some mail now. The Visitor discovered that Mrs. 
Bierer’s mailman left only an old age assistance check once each month. 
Now he leaves greeting cards from the Friendly Visitor. They can be re- 
read many times. 

Much more has happened. Too much to report here. 

Before the advent of the Friendly Visitor, Mrs. Bierer was a case number 
for social security. Now she really counts. She has one friend who provides, 
not social security, but the security of friendship.! 


As more funds were designated by the state and liberalization of 
eligibility conditions continued, anxiety about the program decreased 
and the aging gained in security and status from the income which 
they received regularly each month. The staff has experienced less 
pressure with the increase in personnel and lowering of case loads. 
Although we are still far from the goal, workers have had more time 
to concern themselves with unmet needs of the clients and to par- 
ticipate in community planning for them. 

At a conference with representatives of a large private clinic, we 
were told that the aging go to the clinic with made-up illnesses in 
order to have contact with people and take valuable time which doc- 
tors and nurses need for the more acutely ill. They are often seen 
in the railway stations sitting among the crowd, going nowhere. 

At the Institute for Family Life held in Detroit in 1945, Oskar 
Schulze, of the Benjamin Rose Institute, described the social clubs 
in Cleveland. Members of the staff were inspired to develop similar 
opportunities for Detroit’s old people. The Friendly Visitors com- 
mittee was urged to expand their program to organize recreational 
groups. Representatives of the City Parks and Recreation Commis- 
sion were invited to meet with a committee of the staff and the volun- 
teers. The result was a party at the Brewster Recreation Center, which 
is located in a thickly populated Negro area, adjacent to the Brewster 
Homes, a public Negro housing project. Two hundred elderly Ne- 
groes whose names were supplied by the staff were invited by a per- 
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sonal call from a volunteer. One hundred and sixty-five came. The 
recreation department provided someone to play the piano and lead 
the group in singing. There was a movie and then they were served 
cake and tea. The Friendly Visitors and the caseworkers helped to 
keep things going. When the guests were asked if they would like 
to come again and form a club for regular meetings, the response was 
enthusiastic. At the next meeting, they elected a president and an 
imposing slate of officers and drew up a constitution and bylaws. They 
called themselves the “Friendly Hearts.” 

Attendance during the first year of the new club averaged well over 
a hundred. A typical meeting opened with the singing of spirituals 
and patriotic songs. This was followed by prayers, with great rivalry 
about who should be the leader, for there are many members who 
claim to be “licensed,” if not ‘‘ordained” ministers of the Gospel. 
Next came the minutes and reports of the secretaries, and finally the 
new business, all carried on with elaborate parliamentary procedure. 

The club held a summer picnic and several canning bees. The 
members went in groups to the farmers’ market to make their pur- 
chases. They took the food to the kitchen of a near-by church where, 
under the direction of a Recreation Department staff member, they 
put up cans of vegetables and fruit. Later the women had sewing bees 
and remodeled clothing for children in the neighborhood. 

At the end of the first year the club had a birthday party to which 
were invited representatives from the city government, the schools, 
and the social agencies. The Department of Parks and Recreation sent 
flowers and two huge pink-frosted cakes, each with a red jelly heart 
and one candle in the center. 

A member of the Recreation Commission was so impressed by the 
club that he suggested that the Friendly Hearts have a club room of 
their own where there could be easy chairs and cooky and tobacco 
jars. The auditorium chairs are of the camp chair variety and not 
good for lounging. The club rooms were equipped for the games of 
youth, and there was no provision in the fiscal budget for leisure- 
time equipment for the aging. Leaders of the youth groups were 
called in to discuss ways of furnishing such a room. They said that 
they would stage a benefit boxing show for the Friendly Hearts. Other 
centers in Detroit agreed to send contestants, but there was no money 
to pay for referees. Letters were sent to professional boxers who be- 
gan their careers at Brewster, asking them to donate their services 
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for the cause. Twelve readily accepted with World Champion Joe 
Louis heading the list. Every ticket was sold, and the crowd over. 
flowed into the street. There was enough money from the proceeds 
to purchase flowered drapes, rocking chairs, davenports, some quilt- 
ing frames, and an old-fashioned organ. 

The success of the Friendly Hearts’ venture prompted the Recrea- 
tion Commission to include activities for the aging in their regular 
program, and plans are in the making for establishing clubs in other 
centers throughout the city. 

There are now four nonsectarian and two Jewish groups, in addi- 
tion to the Friendly Hearts. They choose their own names, elect their 
officers, and plan their programs. ‘The programs differ according to 
the interests of the group. The Cass Seniors, from a white rooming- 
house area on the West Side, meet in a community church. The fol- 
lowing is the program of one of their meetings prepared by the 
seventy-six-year-old master of ceremonies of the day: 


THE CASS SENIOR CLUB 


Master of Ceremonies ......... cites ee ... Mrs. Sara BAcuHus 
Song by Club 

Song . pigs ix ere Mrs. PRAHAM 
Violin Solo, “Old Refrain” re Mr. A. CromMPpTon 


Song by Club 

ES Nr Perera res ee heer eee Mrs. SARA BACHUus 
Mr. Murphy and His Barber Shop Quartet 

| eer re eer ree ee ... Mrs. GERSTENBERGER 
i handing édav'ow up xara Gere Mr. Eyre 


Club Singing, “God Bless America” and “God Be with You ’til We 
Meet Again” 


Chain March, “Let Me Call You Sweetheart”’ 

Request for volunteers for next program 

Darts, prizes, refreshments 

Mizpah 

The press has shown interest in the groups, and the publicity has 
helped in securing passes for boat rides, concerts, and flower shows. 


For those who belong to clubs, holidays no longer go by without a 
party. Someone comes to see them when they are sick, they have pic- 
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nics, they dance and sing again. At one meeting, a member pounded 
the table for attention and shouted, “God bless the Friendly Visitors 
Committee! ‘They should organize clubs like these all over the world.” 
The committee plans at least to organize clubs like these all over the 
city of Detroit. 

Recent developments in Detroit bid fair to assure the aging in the 
city’s population their share of community planning. The Family 
Division of the Council of Social Agencies has a committee on the 
aged, and the Health Division has a committee on the chronically ill 
and aged. Various aspects of the problem are being considered by 
subcommittees made up of representatives from the fields of health, 
social group work and recreation, old age assistance, institutions for 
the aged, visiting housekeepers, and religious and volunteer organiza- 
tions. The Young Women’s Christian Association is considering the 
inclusion of activities for the elderly in their program. It is to be 
hoped that other organizations that traditionally serve youth will fol- 
low this example. 

The desire for social relationship has no age limitation. The posi- 
tive values for those attending clubs are seen by caseworkers, who 
report greatly improved health, a noticeable “sprucing up,” and in 
the pride with which these elderly people tell of their participation— 
a violinist nearly eighty “hadn't played a tune in years.” 

The shift from the agrarian economy to a highly industrialized 
way of life has removed the usefulness of the aging person at the 
hearth. The recreation clubs have made it apparent that old people 
can still make a personal contribution to others. They visit sick mem- 
bers, bake cookies for the club parties, send “get well” cards; in other 
words, they still are a vital part of the daily world. 

In planning for the aging, we are planning for ourselves. America, 
“the land of opportunity for youth,” must be made the land of op- 
portunity for the old as well; for all the people are valuable in a 
democracy. 


CURRENT FRONTIERS IN SOCIAL 
GROUP WORK 


By Clara A. Kaiser 


THE BRAVE NEW WORLD which was to have been forged through re- 
leasing and guiding the creative forces of group life lies shattered and 
grim around our ears. The political and economic conditions of 1918 
are even more extensively prevalent today. Does faith in the positive 
potentials of group life still have validity in the light of the happen- 
ings of the past thirty years? Evidently it does for those of us who call 
ourselves social group workers. It was during these years that we 
formulated our philosophy and attempted to define our methods 
of helping people to realize the values inhering in group life. In spite 
of the cosmic disasters which we have seen, we must believe that 
human associations are as subject to control and direction as are the 
forces of the physical world over which we now exercise such appall- 
ing command. Within the forces determining social relationships re- 
side the same conflicting and contradictory elements which lie in 
the forces of atomic energy. 

Group life does not automatically result in furthering human wel- 
fare and happiness. It may be frustrating or tyrannizing to the in- 
dividual and destructive or stagnating to society. This was brought 
home to me more sharply than ever before when I worked with the 
people in the displaced persons’ camps in Germany. The individual 
in his desperate need for some security found it only in his own na- 
tionality, political, or cultural group. Although sharing the same 
physical facilities and enduring the same privations and uncertain 
future, each national group became increasingly ingrown, suspicious, 
and hostile toward the others. The children were jealously guarded 
from developing friendly relationships with those of another nation- 
ality. There were among the leaders some who recognized the fallacy 
of this attitude, but they found it difficult to combat. Language, cul- 
tural, and religious differences were not the chief obstacles—they lay 
in the fierce need for individual survival through group survival. Mi- 
nority peoples subjected to discrimination and insecurity must always 
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seek protection in the group, but this in turn hampers the individual 
from freely choosing his group associations in terms of wider inter- 
ests and needs and makes more insurmountable the barriers between 
groups. Disparity of opportunity, exploitation of the few by the 
many, or the many by the few, disdain for human rights and justice, 
must always result in emphasizing the combative rather than the 
codperative elements in group life. This does not mean that groups 
formed to fight injustice and to protect against tyranny are not vital 
to human progress. We have only to recall the heroic and effective 
work of underground groups in Nazi-occupied countries or workers 
who banded together to fight for economic freedom through unions 
to realize the necessity for such groups. But it is only in a sick society 
that group life is based largely on protecting one group from the en- 
croachments of others. Today in our own country we see an ever 
multiplying number of groups representing the special interests of 
some segments of society whose sole purpose it is to combat the in- 
terests of another segment. Democracy, to become a reality, must be 
rooted in the concept of codperation as the dominant basis for social 
relationships within the group and among groups, both within the 
nation and among nations. 

In the past two decades a new science of understanding and treat- 
ing the inner conflicts and insecurities of human beings has devel- 
oped. Herein lies another of the contradictions of our times. Even 
as we clarify our knowledge of the motivations of human behavior, 
the number of human beings suffering emotional maladjustments 
and mental illness is increasing by leaps and bounds. The often in- 
tolerable pressures of present-day life are taking their toll, not only 
in death, physical illness, and material privation, but also in frustrated 
and tortured minds and souls. The emotional lives of countless in- 
dividuals have been warped and damaged by the strain of war and 
its accompanying privations and devastation. The family as the core 
of human society is crumbling under the weight of this age. Yet the 
need of human beings for the love and security which stem primarily 
from parental and brotherly relations of early childhood has not 
changed. A large proportion of our social work program is directed 
toward the rehabilitation of human beings and social institutions be- 
cause this basic need is not being met. All social workers, whether 
working with people as individuals, in groups, or through community 
forces, must have an understanding of the psychological as well as 
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the sociological motivations of human behavior, if social welfare js 
to be furthered. Individual and social health are indivisible values, 

These then, are some of the sober conditions of our world at this 
time when we are seeking to stake out the current frontiers of several 
group work objectives and practice. In 1935 there was for the first 
time, a group work section of the National Conference of Social Work. 
In that year representative social group workers in a number of com- 
munities were asked to establish study groups, to formulate the ob- 
jectives of social group work as a means for finding the common core 
of concern motivating agencies and workers utilizing social group 
work methods. Their reports of these study groups were presented at 
a meeting of the group work section and later incorporated in a 
pamphlet published by the Association Press. From this pamphlet we 
learn that social group work was then in an exploratory rather than 
a definitive stage. Its objectives were examined in terms of those re- 
lated to the development and adjustment of individuals through 
group association; those directed toward the development of group 
integration and achievement; and those concerned with the develop- 
ment of social attitudes and the effecting of social action. There 
seemed to be general agreement that social group work aims were 
premised on the interdependence of individual and social growth. 
The varying emphases in specific agency programs were recognized, 
and some progress was made in establishing common criteria which 
would distinguish the social group work process from any other form 
of group activity. There seemed to be a groping for some formula to 
guide this emerging method for helping people toward a fuller real- 
ization of their capacities. 

What progress have we made in the intervening years in clarifying 
our objectives? The emphasis in most of the recent literature has 
stressed social group work as a method of meeting individual and 
social needs. Its aims and objectives are shared with other approaches 
and methods of social work. Its uniqueness lies in the understanding 
of the individual in his interaction with others in the group process. 
Social group work is a means rather than an end. This defining and 
refining of the methodological and technical elements are essential 
for teaching and practicing social group work. But do we not need 
again to ask ourselves why and what as well as how? No, social group 
work is not a credo, but like any other form of human endeavor it 
must be based on a credo. What are the elements in the credo or 
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philosophy which give direction and vitality to social group work as 
a method? 

To me, the essence of this credo is the sanctity of the individual 
human being in an interdependent society. This faith is rooted in our 
American culture in its religious, social, economic, and political as- 
pects. We call it democracy and we recognize that its full meaning 
is far from being realized. The objectives, therefore, of social group 
work are directed toward the fulfillment of this philosophy of hu- 
man life and social relationships. Specifically, social group work is 
concerned with improving the relationships of people by providing 
and guiding associations and experiences in groups. 

It would seem in looking back over the ten years which have 
elapsed since our first attempts to define the objectives of social group 
work that our frontiers have not fundamentally changed. We are still 
seeking to discover more effective ways of enriching the experiences 
of people through their association in groups and we are still seek- 
ing to improve the basic conditions of life within which individuals 
and groups have their being. Our changing frontiers lie more in the 
realm of how and where we practice social group work than in the 
ends we are seeking. The scope of social group work practice has 
been more clearly defined in recent years. The trend is, it seems to 
me, definitely in the direction of broadening our sphere of practice. 
Grace Coyle in 1941 defined social group work as a “type of educa- 
tional process carried on in voluntary groups during leisure time and 
with the assistance of the group leader.” Harleigh Trecker states in 
the current Social Work Year Book that, 


group work, like case work and community organization, is a basic method 
in social work. . . . It is one way of giving service or help to individuals. 
To some degree social group work is utilized in all social work practice. 
Primarily, however, it is a specialized method of providing growth oppor- 
tunities for individuals and groups in the functional settings of social 
work, recreation and education.* 

This represents an interpretation which extends the validity of the 
application of social group work knowledge and skills to a wide 
variety of individual and group situations. In my experience abroad, 
I felt the need of drawing upon social group work insights in help- 
ing people meet the basic problem of survival through group efforts 


1 Harleigh Trecker, “Social Group Work,” in Social Work Year Book 1947 (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947), pp. 484-85. 
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as well as in helping them to satisfy specific interests of a social and 
cultural nature through group organization and activity. We must, 
however, define and delimit social group work as a conscious and 
purposive process in terms of the essential elements on which it rests, 
Social group work is not a science, but it must be based on a body of 
scientific knowledge as well as on a philosophy of life. This body of 
knowledge, derived mainly from the psychological and social sciences, 
is gradually being incorporated into the concepts and disciplines 
which guide social group work as a professional activity. 

As in every other field of practice, we are developing our specializa- 
tions. It seems to me that social group work practice is moving toward 
the development of two major emphases in the application of 
social group work insights and skills. It is difficult specifically to desig- 
nate these two foci, but I shall use the terms “individualization” and 
“socialization.”’ We must keep in mind that the essence of the social 
group work method involves the interdependence of these two con- 
cepts. Nevertheless, we must also recognize that in practice, that is, 
in the programs and services of individual agencies, there is a trend 
toward placing the emphasis on one of these, not to the exclusion of 
the other, but as holding priority. These areas of specialization may 
be identified, not only in the focus of agency services, but also in the 
body of knowledge and skill underlying the practice of professional 
social group workers. 

There has been an impact on the social group work process of 
psychiatric concepts which have directed attention to the therapeutic 
values for the individual in group interaction. This does not mean 
that social group work has invaded the field of psychiatry. It does mean 
that the greater knowledge of human behavior which psychiatry 
affords may sharpen the insights and skills of social group workers 
in meeting needs of individuals. Some agencies serving group needs 
are finding that many individuals are unable to form satisfying rela- 
tionships with others because of emotional or social maladjustments. 
Other agencies whose services are directed toward helping individuals 
are realizing that the needs of many can best be met through satisfy- 
ing relationships with others in groups. We can find many concrete 
examples of how these needs are being served in the approach of 
specific agencies. Some social settlements located in socially and eco- 
nomically deteriorated areas have supplemented their staff of social 
group workers by employing caseworkers. Agencies dealing with needs 
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of children with emotional problems have developed group services. 
Group recreation programs have found a place both in military and 
in civilian hospitals. The group living situation afforded in children’s 
institutions and summer camps is being recognized as a medium 
fraught with potential opportunities for furthering the growth and 
adjustment of the individual. These represent a few of the evidences 
of how social group work focuses on individual growth and adjust- 
ment through the medium of group experience. 

I have designated the other area of specialization as “‘socialization.” 
By this is meant that the social group work process is directed pri- 
marily toward achieving the social purposes of the group. These so- 
cial purposes may represent a wide range of interests and needs. 
Recreation, informal education, social relationships, social and civic 
action are only a few of the social functions which groups may serve. 
The common interests and capacities of the group members repre- 
sent the focus of the social group work process rather than the differ- 
ing needs of individuals. To apply social group work methods in giv- 
ing direction to groups having definite social purposes involves a 
philosophy regarding social values to be furthered. Our concern with 
the attitudes of people toward those of other races and cultures can- 
not be expressed without a commitment to the unequivocable belief 
in the equality and essential brotherhood of man. Our desire to train 
for citizenship in a democracy demands firm faith in the right of 
equal opportunity and the participation of all in determining the 
conditions of life under which we live. The social group worker is 
a carrier of social values, not only to the individuals in the groups 
he serves, but also in the wider sphere of his relationships and respon- 
sibilities. to be sure, the individual worker nearly always operates 
through the medium of the agency. This means that he too is a mem- 
ber of a group as well as a person with professional competence. 
Agencies emphasize various social objectives in their programs and 
services. Some focus on the infusion of ideas and values inhering in 
a particular religious, cultural, or community grouping. Others seek to 
inculcate the principles of democratic citizenship in all American 
youth. Still others are committed to achieving changes in the present 
patterns of social, economic, and political life which will better the 
lot of people. The great majority of agencies, private and public, 
utilizing social group work as a method of serving people are seeking, 
not only to provide for the expression of individual interests and 
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the meeting of individual needs, but also to further social objectives, 

It is important to point out that these two major emphases are by 
no means mutually exclusive. There is a common core of knowledge 
and skill for practitioners as well as basic common concepts and ob- 
jectives underlying agency functions and programs. There are, how- 
ever, some differentials in the professional insights and skills involved 
and variations in the structure and methods of agencies which em- 
phasize either individualization or socialization as the primary focus 
of their programs. There is a real need to clarify these common and 
differing elements in the professional literature and in the programs 
of professional schools training for social group work practice. 

In determining current frontiers of social group work practice we 
must examine the actual developments of programs and methods in 
various organizational settings. The war period engendered many 
specialized needs and problems, and new community structures to 
meet them were initiated. Among these the United Services Organi- 
zation, the American National Red Cross, and various governmental 
programs, military and civilian, probably made the most significant 
contributions. By no means all the services rendered by these agencies 
involved the use of social group work methods. However, social group 
work insights and skills were essential in planning and implement- 
ing many aspects of the programs set up to meet wartime needs. 
Social group workers had to find new ways of working with large 
numbers of people who were uprooted from their families and normal 
community associations. Groupings were temporary and shifting, and 
group activity was largely limited to a brief period of association. The 
experience of the war service agencies has given us new techniques in 
short-term social group work and expanded our understanding of 
working with many different forms of group association. We have 
broadened our concepts of how group leadership can be most ef- 
fectively related to the needs and interests of various types of group. 

Before the war, the vast majority of agencies using the social group 
work method served primarily children and youth. During the war, 
the application of social group work concepts to meet needs of peo- 
ple at all age levels became much more prevalent. Some of our newest 
frontiers in practice lie in the refining of our skills in giving direc- 
tion to adult group life, not only in recreation, but also in relation 
to civic, economic, and social interests. The experience of groups of 
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citizens formed around civilian defense and other war services has 
activated many people to participate more fully in community life. 
In many communities social group work agencies are giving leader- 
ship in developing local groups for active participation in programs 
of community welfare. The area or neighborhood councils, as they 
are called in some cities, are examples of this form of group organiza- 
tion. These are concrete expressions of Mary Follett’s concepts of 
the creative power of group activity in the building of a democratic 
society. People with training and experience in social group work 
methods have much to contribute in furthering this form of adult 
group activity. 

We have become increasingly aware of the needs of the aged as a 
rapidly growing segment of our population. One of the newest forms 
of social group work programs is directed toward helping older peo- 
ple to find satisfying outlets for group association and activity. Leisure 
time for many people whose years of active work are over is a curse 
rather than a boon. The wish to be needed and a desire for social 
relationships and creative activity do not cease even when physical 
powers are waning. Group life can hold vast meaning for people in 
their declining years, not only for themselves, but for the health of 
the families and the communities of which they are a part. 

I do not mean to underestimate our responsibilities toward chil- 
dren and youth. We have a tremendous task to interpret the needs 
of youth in this chaotic world in which they are at once the innocent 
victims and the hope of the future. Social group work cannot sub- 
stitute for healthy family life or compensate for inadequate social 
and economic conditions, but it can enrich the experience of children 
and youth toward individual growth and social contribution. The 
concepts and principles of social group work as an educational process 
should not be limited to a few agencies. Perhaps the broadest frontier 
for social group work lies in its deeper penetration into the school 
as the universal institution for the education of youth. I believe that 
social group workers must widen their sphere of professional activity, 
especially in the public educational and recreational institutions. We 
can never accomplish the objectives we affirm by circumscribing 
social group work within the confines of particular types of com- 
munity agency. 

Social group work is beginning to emerge from a somewhat nebu- 
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lous concept as to its function into a more clearly defined area of 
professional activity. Evidence of this can be noted in the following 
trends: 

1. The organization of a professional Association of Group Work. 
ers gives concrete expression to the common interests and concerns 
of workers engaged in social group work practice. This association, 
which developed from one which focused on the study of social group 
work as a method, has in its first year already exhibited remarkable 
vitality and is serving to unify and give expression to the professional 
interests of social group workers. 

2. Professional education for social group work as an area of prac- 
tice in social work, education, and recreation is offered in an in- 
creasing number of educational institutions, primarily in _profes- 
sional schools of social work but also in some other professionally 
oriented schools. Although the great majority of practicing social 
group workers have secured their preparation by other means through 
systematic professional training, the number of professionally trained 
workers is increasing, and many more are planning to enter profes- 
sional schools in the future. 

3. Agencies employing social group workers are stating in more 
definitive terms the qualifications they expect their workers to have. 
Most of the national agencies have formulated specific standards for 
professional workers in their local constituent agencies. 

4. Several communities, through the central codrdinating agency, 
have specified the educational and professional qualifications re- 
quired for various categories of positions in agencies utilizing social 
group work skills. 

5. Salaries, hours of work, employment procedures, and other per- 
sonnel practices have been much more clearly defined by agencies 
and by organized groups of professional workers. There is still great 
need for raising the level of employment conditions for social group 
workers, and further progress in attracting and holding competent 
people will depend largely on the adoption of good standards in 
personnel practices. 

6. The importance of adequate supervision in social group work 
is beginning to be recognized. As yet, however, few agencies have 
developed sound methods or adequate personnel for helping the 
worker in his professional growth through supervision. The super- 
vision of volunteer and other nonprofessional group leaders has re- 
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ceived more attention than has the supervision of the professional 
staff worker. 

». The relative functions of professional social group workers and 
lay or volunteer workers are becoming more clearly defined. A large 
number of agencies will always rely largely on lay leadership. Their 
participation has validity in many types of group activity, and the 
professional competence of many social group workers must include 
the ability to develop able and resourceful lay leadership. Whether 
or not an agency has high standards rests, not on whether lay persons 
participate in giving leadership to groups, but on the quality of that 
service. 

One characteristic often found in a profession still in its formative 
stage is the emergence of ideological differences. Social group work 
is by no means an exception, but as yet these differences have not 
established fundamental cleavages between groups. I want to voice a 
plea that we do all in our power to avoid such cleavages. Diversity in 
ideas and philosophy is desirable and essential for growth, but ideo- 
logical sectarianism can only vitiate our strength as a profession and 
retard our efforts to further common objectives. There is need for 
many points of view in our quest to expand our understanding of 
group life and improve our methods in helping people to realize 
fuller lives through participation in groups, but we must not allow 
these varying concepts to prevent real codperation among profes- 
sional workers and agencies. 

There are frontiers on which social group workers must move in 
the years ahead. These represent both needs which social group work 
may serve more fully, and settings in which social group work has 
only recently been recognized: 

1. Many children and adults are living temporarily or perma- 
nently in group-living settings. We have only begun to recognize how 
group living can offer fuller opportunities for individual and social 
growth. Children’s institutions at their best are regarded as poor sub- 
stitutes for family life. Nevertheless, it is recognized that for many 
children group living may afford a real contribution to their adjust- 
ment and growth. We need to explore how through the social group 
work process these ends can be more fully realized in institutions for 
child care, for the physically, socially, and mentally handicapped, and 
even in settings in which group living is determined by some shared 
function or activity. 
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2. Programs for older people are still few and far between in most 
communities. We need to gain a much better understanding of the 
psychological and social needs of people in their declining years 
and we must learn how to develop and adapt programs and facilities 
for their use. 

3. During the war we became acutely conscious of the failure of 
many community group programs to hold the interest of teen-age girls 
and boys. New types of program were initiated, such as the teen- 
canteen, but the fundamental problems of how adult leadership can 
function most acceptably and productively in meeting needs of 
adolescents are still far from being resolved. I believe that social group 
workers must examine in the light of their new understanding of 
human behavior and growth the role of adult leadership in working 
with adolescent groups. 

4. We are confronted with the growing menace of racial and cul- 
tural intolerance and prejudice. Social group work is only one me- 
dium through which this malignant disease can be attacked. It can, 
however, be a powerful force if group leaders have convictions and 
skills in combatting misunderstanding and fear through the process 
of codperative group relationships and activities. 

5. Social group work methods have much to offer to the total field 
of social work. We have barely touched the application of social group 
work techniques and. insights to the processes of administration, 
community organization, and social action. Harleigh Trecker’s recent 
book, The Group Process in Administration,? has made a valuable 
contribution in analyzing the relevance of social group work princi- 
ples to the group relationships involved in administration. Here too 
is a frontier where social group workers may sharpen their skills in 
giving direction to the groups on whom rests the responsibility for 
effectual community service and action. 

There are many other frontiers on which social group work must 
operate, but I have tried to indicate some of the ways in which social 
group workers may help to achieve the objectives of social welfare 
and some of the ends we seek to further, both through altering the 
framework in which we operate and through extending our services 
to wider spheres of human need. We need vision in setting our sights 
and skill in moving ahead to attain them. 


2 Harleigh B. Trecker, Group Process in Administration (New York: Women’s Press, 1946). 
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PLANNING RECREATIONAL SERVICES 
FOR A COMMUNITY 


By Roy Sorenson 


THE FIRST CARDINAL PRINCIPLE in planning recreational services for 
a community is that there must be principles. This sounds trite, but 
actually there are no generally accepted principles widely accepted 
and tested. 

There can be no sound planning without some frame of reference 
concerning the appropriate functions and responsibilities which the 
various public agencies, school boards, park boards, recreation com- 
missions, and the various voluntary agencies should carry on in rela- 
tion to each other. Clearer definition is required if genuine planning 
is to be achieved. If we are to plan recreational services for all, it 
will not come about merely by persuading anybody who can be stim- 
ulated to develop facilities and program—park board, school board, 
recreation commission, or voluntary agencies—but by getting each 
to carry what is most appropriately his responsibility. 

For example, where is the soundest place to locate responsibility 
for swimming pools that are to be used for instruction and for recre- 
ational swimming? In the school board, so that the pools may be 
part of school plants, for use during school hours and for community 
use in the afternoons, evenings, and vacations? Or in the city recrea- 
tion commission, so that the pools may be built in selected parts of 
the city? In voluntary agencies? Or should the responsibility be shared 
by all three? 

Where should responsibility be fixed for acquiring, improving, 
and maintaining recreational land and facilities? Upon schools, parks, 
and recreation commissions? Or upon schools and parks, with city 
recreation commissions providing leadership? 

How should the various types of facility and program be dis- 
tributed? 

These few questions illustrate the necessity for directional princi- 
ples, for clearly laid and established tracks upon which the various 
types of responsibility should move. 
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On the East Side of New York there is a cross-town streetcar line 
running on Houston Street. A new operator was employed on the 
Houston Street line, and after three or four days the receipts in- 
creased perceptibly. The supervisor called the young man in and said, 
“We're very gratified to see how business on the Houston Street 
line has increased, but we are curious to know how it was done.” The 
new operator said, “Well, I ran the car up and down Houston Street 
for several days and noticed that there were not many people riding, 
so I took the car over on Broadway and I did better over there.”’ 

A streetcar system cannot be run that way, yet that is the way 
we have been developing our community recreational programs. Peo- 
ple believe they are doing the right thing when they “‘meet need,” 
even if it is not on their run. Agencies shift their function if they can 
get more patronage that way. Every agency operator, public and vol- 
untary, decides for himself what run he will make, with no reference 
to any over-all schedule. 

So the first principle is that we must have some principles, some 
schedule, some agreed-upon allocation of functions and responsibili- 
ties. 

The first attempt to formulate such a set of functional guiding 
principles as a framework for community organizational planning for 
recreation was in the Los Angeles survey a little more than a year ago. 
The results of that survey have been published under the title of 
Recreation for Everybody.’ 1 do not propose to cite the principles 
here. However, they need criticism, reformulation, testing. Other 
formulations are needed in other communities. 

The general framework of formulating the four types of admin- 
istrative responsibility or function in terms of the basic satisfactions 
people want from their leisure seems to me sound. The purpose of 
recreation should be to meet people’s needs. Therefore, functions 
analyzed in terms of needs would seem to be fundamental: 

1. People want places where they can go and be out of doors, 
equipment which they can use for their own unorganized and un- 
supervised enjoyment. Parks, beaches, golf courses, picnic areas, ten- 
nis courts, conservatories, zoos, libraries, museums, and art galleries 
are so provided. It is generally agreed that this function is the re- 
sponsibility of government, to be financed through tax funds and 


1 Roy Sorenson and associates, Recreation for Everybody (Los Angeles: Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles, 1946). 
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pond issues, with some private gifts from individuals. Park boards 
and library boards carry this function as their primary one. 

2. People want opportunities to engage in a wide variety of activi- 
ties which by their very nature must be organized. Someone must 
supply special equipment. These activities include team athletics, 
music, drama, crafts, social programs, and adult education. 

The bulk of these activities have come generally to be accepted 
as public responsibility. Voluntary agencies carry them on as the 
activities of organized groups, or for the purpose of recruiting and 
organizing member groups. Here, however, is where there is still 
lack of clarity of definition as to responsibility between park board, 
school board, and recreation commission. It is not enough to say 
that these general activities have been carried on successfully by 
every one of these authorities and by every combination of them 
in some place in the United States, so therefore take your choice. 
There will be greater economy and breadth of coverage by the right 
way. 

I have never been satisfied that the school has fulfilled its function 
to provide for the leisure time of its students by merely turning its 
facilities over to a recreation commission after school hours. The 
schools are the largest youth-serving agency in the community. Ele- 
mentary schools are better distributed over an entire community 
than are any other type of facility. It is to the interest of the public, 
the taxpayers, not only to utilize these well-distributed facilities out- 
side school hours, but to secure the community contribution which 
the schools can make to the educational-recreational life of youth. If 
life experience is to be utilized in school education and if one of the 
seven cardinal principles of education, “worthy use of leisure,” is 
to be achieved in education, I cannot see the soundness of a policy 
by which the school delegates to another authority the after-school 
leisure-time program for its own students. Neighborhood play for ele- 
mentary school children would seem to be the appropriate respon- 
sibility of the school, and part of the recreation tax dollar should be 
administered there. The recreation commission would seem to have 
a major job in serving older youth in district play fields and out of 
school youth and adults. 

The park commission would seem to have enough to do to provide 
unorganized recreation and to make part of its facilities available to 
recreation commissions for organized programs. The functions of un- 
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organized and organized recreation appear to be so different that one 
or the other is apt to suffer when they are included in the same 
authority. 

These divisions of responsibility within the broad function of pub- 
lic organized recreation are by no means clear. There are many argu- 
ments against the generalities I have briefly stated. But sound plan- 
ning calls for clarification of responsibility among these various 
public bodies, and we must achieve it in the future. 

3. People, particularly children and young people, want the satis- 
faction which comes not so much from an activity itself as from the 
opportunity of close group association with those of their own age 
and kind. This is one of the ways in which young people acquire 
social purposes and habits, learn to accept responsibility and to exer- 
cise leadership. The activities in which they engage are thus inci- 
dental to their need for group association. 

Both public and voluntary agencies provide organization and super- 
vision of groups, clubs, and classes. Public agencies, however, carry 
such large responsibility for the two functions previously mentioned 
that the concentration upon small group programs is bound, at this 
stage of development and support, to be secondary and limited. The 
member groups of the Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, Girl Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. Jewish centers, settlements, and boys’ clubs be- 
long essentially to this third function. These voluntary agencies dilute 
their effectiveness in providing the essentials of good group associa- 
tion when they also try to carry on the general activities programs 
(primarily a public function) with individuals not in continuing 
member groups. 

4. Finally, for certain children and young people who are not too 
well adjusted, association with others in small groups can be so di- 
rected as to serve a more precise and positive social purpose. Through 
these groups, recreation can play a more definite role in delinquency 
prevention. However, organization of these groups calls for the high- 
est quality of skilled leadership. A premium must be put upon in- 
dividualization within the group. Close co6peration with other agen- 
cies which have at their disposal caseworkers, visiting teachers, psy- 
chiatrists, probation officers, and the like is essential. It is through 
the skillful conduct of such groups that recreation can achieve the 
true purpose of “social treatment.” 

At present this must be primarily the responsibility of voluntary 
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agencies, although little of the individualized function has as yet been 
developed. Again, voluntary agencies are not likely to enlarge this 
function while they still carry remnants of the public recreational 
function described above. 

While these four categories provide one kind of framework for 
arriving at principles for planning recreational services for a com- 
munity, still another set of principles is needed for determining 
facility responsibility. Following are several suggested principles for 
the purpose of stimulating consideration leading to a more general 
consensus of opinion: 

1. It should be the school board’s responsibility to provide as part 
of modern school facilities, in every newly built school, a playground 
with a minimum of five acres to accommodate gymnasium, swimming 
pool, auditorium, and workshops. These facilities should be so lo- 
cated as to provide direct exits, drinking fountain, and toilets, so 
that they can be used after school hours with a minimum of disturb- 
ance to the rest of the school plant. 

2. Park boards should acquire, improve, and maintain park areas 
for unorganized recreation and make some of their areas and facili- 
ties available for agencies which conduct organized recreation. 

3. Recreation commissions should make maximum use of park and 
school facilities and acquire, improve, and maintain as few of their 
own as possible. The larger the proportion of recreation commission 
budget which can go into leadership the better, and the smaller the 
proportion which must go into acquiring, improving, or maintain- 
ing facilities the better. 

4. Voluntary agencies should design their facilities to suit their 
member group function. Certainly, community facilities in various 
sections of a city ought not to have to provide swimming pools if this 
is a public function. 

There is no useful purpose to be served by reasoning that because 
the schools in your town are on small sites or have not provided 
gymnasia and natatoria that the principle is wrong. Or that because 
the recreation commission has acquired and maintains large facilities 
and areas that the principle is wrong. Or because you have built a 
swimming pool in a Y.M.C.A. community branch, a boys’ club, or 
a community center that the principle cannot be right. Principles are 
to guide future planning and to avoid repeating mistakes of the past, 
not to be accepted or rejected on the basis of past practice. 
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A further possibility of developing principles is in terms of dis. 
tribution of services: 

1. There should be a minimum standard of recreational facilities 
and program across the whole community. Opportunity for recrea- 
tion is an essential for all, regardless of neighborhood, social problem, 
race, age, Or sex. 

2. Sections of the community which have special problems, such 
as changing populations, low economic level, interracial tensions, 
and crowding or poor housing, require an intensification of services 
above the minimum for all areas. All four recreational functions 
should be provided on a high level in these special problem areas, and 
in addition there needs to be special emphasis on the last two func- 
tions mentioned earlier because there is more unadjustment. 

The study made in Los Angeles showed that it took almost twice as 
much staff time to secure an equal number of group participants in 
the neediest areas than in the least needy areas. ‘The youngsters are 
more readily organizable, there is more leadership available, meet- 
ing places are more adequate, and parents are more codperative and 
helpful in the least needy areas. 

3. There ought to be as much opportunity for girls as for boys. 
Most studies show a much larger percentage of boy participants than 
girls. 

4. Racial and national minorities ought to be given opportunities 
at least in proportion to their ratio to the population, and higher be- 
cause of greater need. 

5. A greater participation of older adolescents and young adults 
should be achieved. All studies show a disproportionate participation 
of nine- to fourteen-year-olds. 

These various sets of principles are advanced as starting points. 
Because the Los Angeles survey and this reaffirmation of proposed 
principles pioneer in community organization formulation, it is not 
possible to present matured or dogmatic principles of community 
organization for recreation. But principles we must have if our com- 
munity planning for recreation is to be orderly and make sense as a 
whole. 

Which of these principles are sound? Which unsound? The matured 
principles will be forged out of hard thinking in our own communi- 
ties, creative thinking, transcending the particular arrangements 
which happen to obtain at the present time. 
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MAJOR ISSUES IN SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION 


By Sue Spencer 


IN ORDER THAT WE MAY CONSIDER THE ISSUES’ in professional edu- 
cation against a background of common knowledge, perhaps we 
should review certain facts * about our method of preparing people 
for the field, the resources being used, and the students enrolled 
currently and those who have been graduated. 

There are at present forty-nine graduate schools of social work 
holding membership in the American Association of Schools of So- 
cial Work. All except six offer a two-year graduate program. All are 
integral parts of an accredited college or university, and approxi- 
mately half are in tax-supported institutions. There are 325 full-time 
faculty members, including deans and directors of schools. Enrolled 
in these schools on November 1, 1946, were 3,695 full-time graduate 
students, 2,500 part-time graduate students, and 1,500 undergraduate 
students in preprofessional social work programs offered in connec- 
tion with the graduate programs. 

The program of graduate education includes both classroom and 
field instruction in both years, with all students required to have 
some work in eight basic areas: casework, social group work, com- 
munity organization, public welfare, psychiatric information, medical 
information, research and statistics, and administration. A research 
project is generally required of second year students. Although much 
emphasis is placed on providing the student with basic knowledge 
in each of the eight areas, there are also a number of specializations. 
Among these are: medical social work, psychiatric social work, family 
casework, child welfare, social group work, community organization, 
administration, and research. 

The programs of the various schools are constantly being modified 


1 Opinions given in this article are those of the writer and do not necessarily represent 
the point of view of the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 

2 Unless otherwise noted, the figures given are for schools which are members of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
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by experimentation with new patterns of integration of theory and 
practice and the introduction of new subject matter. The general pat- 
tern is the provision of a professional curriculum at the graduate level, 
based on a well-rounded undergraduate education, including special- 
ization in the social sciences. 

We are graduating from the two-year program only about a thou- 
sand persons per year, and in all the past years have graduated less 
than fifteen thousand from the two-year programs. The degree re- 
ceived is the master’s degree. The number of persons who have re- 
ceived the doctor’s degree through the schools of social work is well 
under one hundred, with the School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago, which has granted by far the largest num- 
ber, listing a total of thirty for the years up to 1942. 

The number of part-time students is still equal to two-thirds the 
number enrolled for full-time work, and a large proportion of stu- 
dents currently enrolled for full-time study will stay for only nine 
months, some only six months. Thus we have a plan of professional 
education which is designed to prepare people by a two-year, well- 
integrated program of study, yet many students fail to receive full 
value for their educational investment because of its fragmentary 
character. Further, our educational resources are not used to the 
fullest advantage because, paradoxically enough, many of the schools, 
due to pressure for short-time training, have admitted students several 
times a year and have been forced to repeat the first year courses each 
term. 

It is well to keep in mind that social work education, in a peculiar 
sense, is a joint enterprise, engaging the school, the social agency, 
and the student. It is, to a great extent, dependent upon the avail- 
ability of agency programs of high quality and the supervisory skill 
and time of agency staff members. 

Social work education is expensive. The dynamics of education for 
a profession in which much of professional practice rests upon the 
worker’s use of himself in a helpful relationship to others requires 
ample opportunity for class discussion, analysis of case materials, and 
the use of group projects. This necessitates small class groups and a 
relatively high degree of individualized teaching. Our individual 
tutorial system of field work also increases the cost. This is true not 
only of those schools in which the university employs faculty in- 
structors for field work supervision. In all schools the work of assist- 
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ing the agencies to provide a high quality of learning for the student 
in field work involves a good deal of faculty time. 

Social work education is expensive from the standpoint of the 
agency Offering its resources for field work. The major emphasis in 
the work carried by students is the actual learning which he may 
achieve through field work, rather than the amount of the agency’s 
program which he can carry. Therefore, the supervisory time for 
students, as compared with the supervisory time for workers, is much 
less productive in terms of agency work accomplished. 

Social work education is also costly from the student’s point of 
view, with fees for the two-year program ranging from $150 for 
residents in tax-supported institutions to $750 or more in a few of 
the privately supported institutions. Yet the schools of social work 
are in no instance of which I know actually able to meet operating 
costs from student fees. ‘Thus the college or university must subsidize 
the school of social work and, in addition, funds must often be se- 
cured from other sources if the program is to operate on a sound 
basis. 

Within the past ten years a new association of schools has been 
established in the social work field, the National Association of 
Schools of Social Administration. The motivating force in the estab- 
lishment of the educational programs identified with this associa- 
tion is the great pressure on the colleges and universities, especially 
the tax-supported institutions, to use their resources in preparing 
people for employment in the public social services. The educational 
program recommended by the Association includes a junior profes- 
sional program in the junior and senior undergraduate years which 
is two-thirds social science and one-third social work, including 
limited field practice. This is followed in a few of the N.A.S.S.A. 
schools by a graduate year with two-thirds social work and one-third 
social science, leading to a master’s degree at the end of one year. 
About thirty colleges and universities hold membership in this asso- 
ciation, and its growth is indicative of the strong impulse on the part 
of universities to provide junior professional preparation for social 
work. 

Real effort is being made to resolve the differences in viewpoint 
of the two associations of schools and to unite the efforts of both asso- 
ciations in promoting the best in training for the profession. 

Social work education reflects—and properly so—the youth of the 
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profession: its sudden enthusiasms, its relatively uncrystallized prac- 
tice in certain areas, and its unsureness of itself. Youth is a great asset, 
but maturity is undoubtedly more comfortable. We sometimes long 
for the time when the profession will be more “‘settled”’ in its knowl- 
edge of its responsibilities and when we in education will know with 
assurance what it is for which we are preparing people. 

Several of the issues in professional education arise from the fact 
that, within the profession itself, there is not general agreement on 
certain matters. First of all, we have no generally accepted definition 
of the field of social work or of what constitutes the basic knowledge 
and skill necessary to competent practice. 

During 1945 and 1946 the American Association of Social Workers 
attempted, as a part of its preparation for seeking the establishment 
of an effective system of regulation of practice, to determine what 
a social worker should know and be able to do if he is to be registered 
or licensed as a social worker. The definition material proposed by a 
national A.A.S.W. committee was discussed by representative groups 
of social workers in several sections of the country. It was obvious 
that certain persons in each group held widely differing viewpoints. 
In New Orleans the definition was criticized as taking social work 
back to the “uplift era” of the early charity organization society days. 
There was also marked disagreement as to the social worker’s respon- 
sibility for precipitating change in agency programs, as contrasted 
with the responsibility for performing to the best possible degree 
of service within the framework of agency policy. There are still 
people who would classify the functions carried by the worker in pub- 
lic assistance as either not social work, or as social work only in 
part. In New York the question was raised as to whether or not a per- 
son is practicing social work if he is employed by a business firm; 
some members of the group felt strongly that the use of agency func- 
tion in treatment is an essential of social work practice. 

At the risk of being criticized for oversimplification, I should like 
to suggest two differing emphases which appear in the thinking of so- 
cial workers. There is first the view that the heart of social work 
practice is the direct worker-to-client or leader-to-group service and 
that social work education should prepare people adequately for 
practice as caseworkers or social group workers. The contrasting point 
of view is that the essence of social work is the recognition of a social 
need and the creation and rendering of a service to meet that need. 
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In accordance with this second point of view, social work education 
should be concerned primarily with preparing people to recognize 
needs and to develop or modify existing programs of service to meet 
these needs—programs within which the individual and his needs 
are the primary focus. 

These two points of view are not mutually exclusive, by any means, 
but there is a real difference in emphasis. Until the profession is more 
united in its decision as to what constitutes the professional practice 
for which education is to prepare people, the school’s product will 
continue to fail to satisfy the field fully. With an educational program 
of only two years duration it is not possible to prepare skilled prac- 
titioners in casework or social group work who are also sufficiently 
and thoroughly grounded in all social problems and professional tech- 
niques required to give leadership in developing and operating our 
social services. 

The increasing demand for workers with community organization 
skill has raised anew the question of what constitutes the best prepara- 
tion for such practice. Again, although the leaders in that field have 
made progress in determining what preparation is essential, social 
work in general is not fully aware of these recommendations nor 
necessarily in agreement with them. 

Much must be done certainly to stimulate discussion and progress 
toward basic definitions of the objectives and methodology of our pro- 
fession if we are to build a sound educational system. Related to this 
problem is the question of whether or not certain social work opera- 
tions can be or should be separated from professional practice gen- 
erally and carried by persons with only a junior professional prepara- 
tion. | 

Many people have advanced the opinion that in social work much 
can be done satisfactorily by persons who do not have professional 
preparation but who have an identification with the profession, a 
social point of view, including respect for the rights and abilities of 
all people, and the ability to use community resources. The pro- 
ponents of this theory believe that the beginning positions in public 
assistance and in the social group work field, particularly in public 
recreation, can be adequately manned by persons with only under- 
graduate preparation, if real effort is made in such instances to limit 
the responsibilities and to provide a strong agency staff development 
program, including adequate supervision on the job. 
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This is a question of critical importance. If we answer it in one 
way, we will tend to define professional practice quite narrowly, 
limiting it to the top jobs or to those requiring a high degree of skill. 
We will then be accepting as satisfactory for a large proportion of 
our social work programs, the limited service rendered by persons 
without full professional education. A valid decision can be reached 
only as the result of thorough research concerning the opportunities 
for professional service inherent in such activities, and the minimum 
knowledge and skill necessary for adequate performance. Many lead- 
ers believe that only when we have fully trained social workers in 
the beginning positions in the public services, as well as in the pri- 
vately supported agencies, will we begin to see the vast social changes 
which are inherent in our social planning and expenditures. Mean- 
while, as we are forced to use persons equipped with less than the two- 
year graduate professional preparation, it is important that we use 
to the best advantage those persons who do have professional prepara- 
tion and that we not lose sight of the objective of an adequate supply 
of professionally prepared workers. 

We have said, as a profession, that two years of full-time graduate 
study are necessary for adequate performance as a social worker. 
Nevertheless, we send people who have had no previous professional 
training on educational leave lasting only six or nine months. We offer 
scholarships covering only the first year of training and we usually fail 
to plan with the student for completion of his training. Yet we ex- 
pect the six or nine months of education to give him the complete 
range of professional knowledge and enough skill in practice so that 
he can not only carry a full case load or group load, but very soon 
begin to supervise others. 

Social work should ask itself seriously: How much of a threat to 
public safety and welfare is the partially trained worker? In medical 
practice only a physician who has completed his training and passed 
the licensing examination is allowed to practice independently. So- 
cial work, which is perhaps the most complicated of the professions, 
must accept responsibility for giving more than lip service to the 
necessity for full preparation for practice. 

One of the major issues in social work education is the quantitative 
problem of manning the field. If we are to have fully prepared social 
workers for all the services, we must find ways of turning out more 
graduates. The 1,000 students graduated each year hardly keep pace 
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with the increased personnel needs in one or two of the larger public 
agencies. Ihe prospective demand for thousands of psychiatric social 
workers under the National Mental Health Act is typical of what may 
lie immediately ahead. It is estimated that there are now between 
100,000 and 175,000 social work positions in this country and that 
probably 40,000 persons have had as much as one year in a graduate 
school of social work. Of this number about one third have completed 
the two-year program and received the degree or diploma. Probably 
this number should be reduced by one fourth to allow for persons 
who have been trained as social workers but are not currently so 
employed. ‘This means that about 30,000 persons with a year or more 
of professional training are trying to provide leadership and service 
in a field in which they are outnumbered four to one by persons who 
have had no systematic professional education in a school of social 
work. 

This great gap between supply and demand is a major threat to our 
whole profession. Unless we can find ways of lessening this gap sub- 
stantially there is real danger that the public recognition of the value 
of professional competence will be lost, that there will be a marked 
decrease in the number of positions for which professional training 
requirements are set, and that a system of pseudoprofessional edu- 
cation will be adopted to placate public conscience. 

We must immediately bend our efforts, therefore, to aggressive 
action in the following directions: 

1. Increasing the resources for professional education through: 
(a) Expansion of existing schools; (b) Provision of additional field 
work resources; (c) Finding additional faculty and field work super- 
visors; and (d) Development of new schools of social work 

2. Experimenting with other and possibly better and more eco- 
nomical methods of training, such as: (a) Better use of the under- 
graduate year; (b) Development of internship plans to substitute for 
some parts of concurrent field work; and (c) Further efforts at teach- 
ing generically rather than in highly specialized sequences requiring 
a duplication of teacher effort 

3. Provision of more generous policies for educational leave and 
stipends for study, and the raising of additional subsidies for train- 
ing 

4. Experimentation to see what speeding up is feasible in the edu- 
cation of students with previous experience in social work 
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Perhaps most of us would agree as to the desirability of experiment- 
ing or of actually implementing some of these suggestions. How- 
ever, there is not full agreement as to just how such suggestions can 
be safely and properly put into effect. Let us take, for example, the 
expansion of existing schools. Who is to say which should expand, 
and in what direction? We lack adequate information on which to 
base predictions of the number, location, and kinds of personnel need 
in the immediate future. Also, without such a pool of information 
and the sharing of planning between schools, what constitutes ex- 
pansion by one school may force contraction of another school’s 
program due to lack of teaching personnel and field work resources, 

Although the standards set for professional education by the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools of Social Work and supported by the pro- 
fession are not excessive in light of the requirements of professional 
practice, they constitute a barrier to the development of new programs 
in many universities. If the best interests of the profession are to be 
served, which universities should be encouraged to establish schools? 
And what is the rate of expansion at which the profession can and 
will support new schools? We shall have to wait for adequate answers 
to this question until we have made a full study of the educational 
needs of the field. Meanwhile, all would agree that the stronger in- 
stitutions, strategically located with reference to the best educational 
resources, should be encouraged to start schools, and the less strong 
institutions remote from centers of agency practice of high quality 
should probably not be encouraged. Certainly, there should be cen- 
tralization of the information concerning supply and demand in a 
geographical area, and this information should be available to edu- 
cators as well as social workers. 

Actually, on each of these recommendations there would be con- 
flict between those who fear nothing so much as a lowering of stand- 
ards and those who believe that the present standard, because of our 
inability to train sufficient people for the field, is irrevocably lowered 
by its very maintenance. Fearless research should develop new ways 
of making professional education more generally available. Further, 
wholehearted agreement that the resources for social work education 
must be expanded, and our sacrificial efforts in that direction, should 
produce results. 

An issue of major importance is the conflict between the trend 
toward the more generic teaching of social work theory and the trend 
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toward the addition of new specializations within the two-year pro- 
fessional program. Because much of social work practice consists of 
acting as an integral part of a service offered by another profession, 
there is the necessity of offering the student in the specialty sufficient 
knowledge of the other profession and ways of integrating his prac- 
tice with that of the other profession so that he can function effectively. 
Thus we have seen the growth of medical social work, psychiatric 
social work, school social work, social work in courts, and a number 
of others. Practice of social work in close juxtaposition with asso- 
ciated professions, as medical social work is to medicine and nursing, 
has often forced early and real clarification of the role of the social 
worker and of the knowledge and skill necessary for such practice. 
The American Association of Medical Social Workers has developed 
a clearly defined sequence of course content and a well-defined area 
of field practice which the Association believes should be provided 
in schools undertaking to prepare medical social workers. The same 
kind of clarification has been done by the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers and is in process by the American Asso- 
ciation of Group Workers and the National Association of School So- 
cial Workers. ‘There is no doubt that the demands of professional prac- 
tice in each of these specializations provide a legitimate claim to the 
provision of strong curricula especially directed toward preparation 
for specialized practice. 

In addition to these specializations there are concentrations of sub- 
ject matter leading to specialized practice in agency settings which 
are essentially social work agencies. ‘These are seen in family casework, 
child welfare, social group work, public welfare administration, com- 
munity organization, social research, and social administration. In 
each of these areas the demands of the field have already forced the 
development of considerable specialization. To the extent that gradu- 
ates of our present two-year professional curriculum move almost 
immediately into positions of leadership or into those in which a high 
degree of technical skill is required, rather than into beginning posi- 
tions, great pressures are being put upon the schools to provide the 
utmost in skill in a given area of practice. At the same time, the tend- 
ency on the part of professional social workers to move out of 
one specialty into another, and the demand upon the profession for 
expanding into new areas of service, requires that students have a 
thorough basic preparation covering the major areas of professional 
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practice so that they participate effectively in social work regardless 
of where they find themselves. 

The conflict, therefore, is between the increasing demand within 
a specialized area for more advanced knowledge and skill, and the 
counter requirement that social workers be thoroughly equipped for 
the range of major areas of practice. When this conflict is considered 
in connection with the very slender resources in faculty and field 
work, and the limits imposed by the two-year program, it is obvious 
that the solution is not easy. The specializations are, therefore, being 
studied to see what can be taught generically without loss to the 
specialized student and with the actual strengthening of the entire 
program. For example, much of what has been taught in medical 
social work concerning public health may now be found to be neces- 
sary for the basic preparation of social workers. In such instances there 
would be better use of educational resources, as well as an enrich- 
ment of the learning of all students. 

There is a very real question as to whether it is possible for the stu- 
dent to achieve a generic base of preparation as well as real skill in 
the specialized practice within the two-year program. We may well 
come to the conclusion that our two-year program is too short to pro- 
vide the high degree of technical skill which current practice is com- 
ing to demand in certain areas. Meanwhile, we are unhappily attempt- 
ing to provide both a strong generic base of a fair degree of skill in 
a specialization within the curriculum. Much of what we have 
achieved in the way of recognition of the profession has come through 
the specialized services. We would do well to conserve these values 
but to continue our efforts to modify and strengthen the basic cur- 
riculum. 

Of considerable interest is the question of how much research 
should be required of all social work students. Due, in part, to the 
early identification of many of the schools with the graduate programs 
in liberal arts and sciences, as well as to our belief in research as a 
part of professional competence, social work students generally have 
been required to complete an independent research project. The 
writing of the thesis followed one or more courses in social statistics 
and methods of research and was often coupled with the requirement 
that the student defend his thesis before a faculty committee. Un- 
doubtedly, much valid research has been done by social work students 
and has resulted, not only in equipping some of them with technical 
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research skill, but in the development of new knowledge, particularly 
in regard to social work practices and agency programs in the region 
in which the school was located. Such results are highly desirable. 
The fact remains, however, that for many students research of a high 
quality is difficult. The inability of students to complete the thesis 
has resulted in their being deprived of the master’s degree and often 
of any other mark of professional education. The abortive efforts 
(as well as the successful efforts) of students in writing the thesis 
entail a great drain upon faculty time, and it has seemed to some of 
the schools that this time might better be devoted to something else. 

Several schools are experimenting with a modification of the re- 
search requirement. In one such plan the students are enrolled in a 
research seminar in which all students select the same problem for 
study. Each student studies the problem according to accepted re- 
search and statistical methods, and the individual studies are then 
presented for group discussion. Other schools are selecting problem 
areas, breaking each into parts suitable for the limited study which is 
considered a legitimate undertaking for a candidate for the master’s 
degree, and then encouraging each student to select one of these sub- 
problems for his thesis. Under this plan it is hoped that students will 
be more able to complete the requirement and that, meanwhile, a sub- 
stantial achievement can be found in the total solution of all the sub- 
problems leading to coverage of a problem of real significance. 

Other schools feel strongly that social work will never gain proper 
public recognition until all students are taught to be “research- 
minded” and until we turn out a reasonable number of “‘scholarly” 
persons—persons who, year after year, make real contributions to 
our professional knowledge. They believe that the discipline of de- 
veloping a research project is an effective way of providing the social 
work student with the spirit and technical knowledge of research. 

The conflict concerning the research requirement is again illus- 
trative of our lack of clarity as to the demands of professional prac- 
tice and our attempt to make social work education meet the needs 
of a profession which is constantly changing. 

There are a number of problems whose solution will have a major 
effect upon professional education and cannot be side-stepped if the 
profession is to develop soundly. 

The first of these is the problem of recruiting. Although almost all 
the schools are at capacity enrollment, it is important that the ob- 
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jectives and needs of the profession be kept constantly before the 
public and that the right kind of people be brought into the profes. 
sion. We must find answers to such questions as these: Who should 
be recruited for the profession? How can people—the right people 
—be induced to enter the profession? How can we be sure that peo- 
ple really know whether or not they can find in the profession the 
kind of opportunity for which they are fitted? 

The second problem is the matter of selection. What criteria should 
be used for the selection of students for the professional schools? What 
are useful methods of measuring aptitude for the profession? What 
tests of educational achievement will prove valuable as a basis for 
prediction of successful professional performance? 

Another major problem is that of providing for an adequate sup- 
ply of personnel, properly distributed where their skills are most 
needed. 

Finally, there is the problem of proper recompense for service. How 
can salaries, personnel practices, and retirement plans be raised to, 
or maintained at, a level which will keep social workers from leaving 
the profession and enable them to work at a high level of production? 

Obviously, the major responsibility for solving these problems rests 
with the social work profession and with higher education, though I, 
for one, believe that it is also shared with the general public. Satis- 
factory solutions rest upon increased understanding and the agree- 
ment of all of us on what is involved in professional competence and 
on how education can be used effectively in preparation for the 
profession. Also required is acceptance on the part of all of us—the 
profession, higher education, and the general public—of our own dis- 
tinct responsibility for the development of the profession and of edu- 
cation for social work. 

Acceptance of our responsibility as social workers is reflected in 
our simple everyday choices. These choices are evident in our con- 
duct and performance as professional workers; our casual as well as 
our studied interpretation of professional problems; our identifica- 
tion with the great social movements of our time; and the breadth 
and variety of the groups with which we associate. These choices are 
reflected in the strength and skill with which we support good per- 
sonnel policies and educational leave plans, and the ways in which 
we provide for staff development for all staff members. And for all 
of us there must be the strong conviction of the worth of professional 
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education and a confidence in the leadership within professional 
education. 

The recently organized National Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion will provide the machinery for joint effort on the part of social 
work, higher education, and the general public in supporting and 
strengthening social work education. The proposed comprehensive 
study of social work education should provide or suggest answers to 
fundamental issues facing the profession. By involving large numbers 
of persons in the study, through individual and group consultation, 
it is also anticipated that many of the study’s recommendations will 
find their way into general and speedy acceptance and effective use. 

We should not, however, allow ourselves to be lulled into com- 
placence with this glow of anticipation. The pressures on the schools 
are enormous. We are not thoroughly united, either in our objectives 
or in our beliefs, as to how these objectives can be attained. The re- 
sources, in time and money and personnel, for social work education 
are exceedingly slender. Unless we are willing to do the utmost, social 
workers will not be prepared in the numbers or at the level at which 
they are needed. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
AGENCY SETTING 


By Evangeline Sheibley 


ANY CONSIDERATION OF THE WHOLE AREA Of staff development must 
start where the school has left the student at the completion of his 
training. Is the graduate fully equipped to take on the variety of 
problems brought to the agency and to deal with them effectively? Or 
must the agency be selective in the choice of experiences given the 
beginning worker? 

We find that although the schools have moved toward standardi- 
zation of over-all content in agreement on the “basic eight” in cur- 
riculum, there still remain, and no doubt should, in order to allow 
for healthful diversity, many differences in approach and plan based 
on the philosophy of what training should provide. For example, 
a few schools require extended and continuous field work placement 
in one agency in an attempt to develop a beginning skill in casework. 
The assumption is that only through experience in one setting over 
a considerable length of time can the student develop an adequate 
depth of competence in diagnosis and treatment. Other schools place 
students for shorter periods in a number of agencies in order that, 
through observation and work in a variety of settings, they may gain 
breadth of experience and may grasp the generic nature of the case- 
work job. 

We find, too, that the quality and content of the academic courses 
vary among schools of social work. Those of us who have participated 
in the field work training of students from several schools concur- 
rently have been acutely aware of the differences in emphasis in such 
areas as psychiatric concepts, public assistance, and community or- 
ganization as they relate to the social work process. However, the 
understanding of human behavior as that behavior is expressed within 
the family and the group is the basic aim of all schools and is the 
common denominator of the various fields of social service. 

Lastly, of course, we need to look at the degree of integration 
which the individual student has been able to make of the training 
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experience. To what extent has the student-supervisory relationship 
made for a real integration of knowledge resulting in personal growth 
and translated into skill? What are the methods by which the agency 
can continue to aid the beginning worker in his development, to 
the end that he may give effective service to the community? These 
are the questions that an agency needs to ask in determining where 
the emphasis in the continuing education of the worker should be 
placed. 

We need now to evaluate where the agency is in its development 
and whether it provides an environment which is conducive to pro- 
fessional growth. The function, size, structure, stage of development 
of the agency and of the community, the quality of the agency’s staff, 
their relationships to one another, all play important parts in de- 
termining the kind and quality of staff development program. 

Although most agencies use beginning workers for some portion 
of their programs, there are agencies whose specialized functions re- 
quire greater maturity and depth of skill. On the other hand, the 
programs of some agencies may be largely carried out by beginning 
workers. Thus we see that the function of the agency determines both 
the floor and the ceiling of staff experience levels required to carry 
out the agency’s purpose. 

The size of the agency is also a factor in staff development. In 
the middle-sized or large, undistricted agency, more selection in 
assignment, carefully suited to the worker’s experience, is afforded. 
In the middle-sized or small agency, on the other hand, the worker 
may be able to participate in publicity or talks to community groups, 
which in larger agencies are the responsibility of specialists or ex- 
perienced personnel. The very small agency, because of the limita- 
tion in number of staff members, is not always able to offer the be- 
ginning worker the protections it would deem desirable. Here also, 
opportunities for broader experience in community projects, ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, or supervision may not always be avail- 
able at the time the worker is ready for them. This may be true in 
larger agencies too, but to a lesser degree. 

The structure of an agency is another conditioning factor in the 
environment created by the agency. By “structure’’ we mean the 
framework within which the worker operates. This would include 
philosophy, purpose, function, policies, and procedures. It is essen- 
tial that all of these be clearly defined and consistently carried out, 
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that the channels through which change is effected be known, and 
that the agency’s place in relation to other agencies in the community 
be well understood. We all know organizations where the policies 
seem to fluctuate daily, where they are not understood or known by 
the staff or the community, where in order to get an authoritative 
opinion on even a run-of-the-mine situation, it is necessary to talk to 
the executive or to refer to precedents in the agency’s experience in 
order to support a desired decision. Certainly each new situation 
should not call for executive or supervisory consultation. 

It is also essential that the relationships between the component 
parts of the agency—executive, supervisors, workers, and clients— 
be clear and sound. The functions of the executive and of the super- 
visor should be clearly defined since these are areas in which each 
frequently oversteps the bounds of the other. For example, a family 
agency caseworker in a community where there was no child placing 
facility was working with an eight-year-old child whose severe be- 
havior was in direct response to an unalterable home situation. Foster 
home placement seemed to be the only solution. Since child place- 
ment was not a function of the agency, the worker consulted the 
supervisor, who gave permission to arrange the placement. Through 
friends of the family an adequate foster home was found. When the 
case came informally to the attention of the executive, he ques- 
tioned the agency’s right to engage in child placement without legal 
responsibility, with the result that just as the worker had gained 
his psychotic client’s approval of the plan, permission to make the 
placement was held in abeyance. In this situation the supervisor was 
at fault in stepping into the administrative area, and the executive 
was right in questioning the kind of responsibility the agency was 
assuming. Similarly, a supervisor needs to be careful when unex- 
pected needs of a client arise when the worker is not available. It is 
important that the supervisor handle the situation in such a way 
that he does not interfere with the worker’s process. The temptation 
to do so is particularly great when the supervisor is dissatisfied with 
the progress of a case. Likewise, the executive needs to be attuned 
to the relation between individual workers and their supervisors, so 
that he does not inject himself into the supervisor’s role. 

In considering the structure of a social group work agency, the 
worker would wish to know whether the agency’s emphasis is on 
professional or volunteer leadership; whether it stresses alliance with 
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the field of education or with the field of social work, or whether it 
tries to integrate both disciplines. He would wish to know whether 
its in-service training tends to deal with the improvement of activity 
skills, of better administrative procedures, of socio-economic factors; 
or whether, in addition, the conscious emphasis is on the understand- 
ing of human behavior, how psychological factors influence group 
behavior, and how group programs can meet individual needs. 

Policies should also be included in evaluating the agency’s struc- 
ture. Their influence on morale, on the general effectiveness of the 
staff member and his freedom to develop, are well known. If prac- 
tices regarding salary, vacation, promotion, conference attendance, 
illness allowance, and the like are vague or inconsistently applied, re- 
sentment and general uneasiness spread throughout the staff. Such an 
atmosphere is hardly a good one in which to learn. In public agen- 
cies, especially those operating under civil service regulations, the con- 
ditions of employment are usually available in printed form and may 
be readily known by every employee or prospective employee. Among 
private agencies this practice is not so consistently followed, but 
fortunately the more progressive agencies are adopting it. 

Structure alone does not assure good service. We would all agree, 
however, that within a sound structure the sine qua non of any or- 
ganization is an able, flexible, imaginative, growing staff. Ability to 
grow is particularly important. An agency which has achieved good 
standards cannot afford to rest on its laurels. Snug complacency is 
the first step to regression and stagnation. A staff with brilliant gifts, 
if unable to work together smoothly, impede rather than help one 
another’s progress. ‘The freedom of the staff to realize its capacities 
is primarily dependent on the leadership of the executive and/or 
supervisor responsible for the agency’s program. Equally important 
are the development and maintenance within the board of under- 
standing and conviction about the agency’s program and quality of 
service. 

Thus we are saying that the milieu in which the worker finds him- 
self is a major factor in his ability to develop and mature. It is, in- 
deed, the solid base and foundation upon which other developmental 
opportunities may be added to insure continuing growth. 

Having considered the setting into which the professional graduate 
comes, we can look at the educational and developmental processes 
which take place therein. The concept of continuance of profes- 
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sional education in the first year out of graduate school is one which 
has been given considerable thought and study by agencies and 
national organizations. The Committee on Professional Education of 
the Family Service Association of America some years ago defined 
the needs of the worker at this stage and described a conscious plan 
for methods of meeting those needs, as an “‘externship’”’ period. More 
recently, the Family Service Association of America Personnel Com. 
mittee, in setting up job classifications, recommended that Group I 
be considered a period of externship training for family casework. It 
was felt that until professional schools offer a third year of field work 
training, family agencies would need to prepare graduates for their 
own work. 

The Community Service Society of New York City, which has done 
considerable thinking in this area, has carefully outlined criteria for 
development in the period of externship. The plan assumes close and 
sustained supervision to be an enabling factor in the acquisition and 
integration of a body of knowledge, of method, of skills, of philosophy. 
It assumes a plan for limitation of case loads depending on agency 
situations. It suggests that case loads during the first year should not 
exceed twenty-five cases monthly by the end of the period. It suggests 
as important the restriction of assignments to those in areas of case- 
work performance. Attendance at seminars when suited to the needs 
of the beginning worker is expected. The plan also suggests that dur- 
ing this period there should be concentration on direct service to 
clients aimed toward achievement of basic skills essential both to 
later depth and to range of activity. It outlines the variety of assign- 
ments designed to give the worker a desirable range of experience in 
diagnosis and treatment. Problem and treatment areas would include 
cases involving relief requests, unemployment problems, health serv- 
ices, referral to other social agencies, use of consultants (home eco- 
nomics, psychological, psychiatric, and the like), and experience with 
other departments of the agency. Orientation is carefully planned 
so that the worker may learn about the history of the agency, its struc- 
ture, various departments, and sources of support. 

Not many agencies operate a program so detailed and carefully 
worked out as the foregoing. The size of the agency, as it influences 
the amount and variety of intake and the availability of other more 
experienced staff, affect the ease of implementing such a program. 
But even in the smaller agency the same objectives and principles 
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should apply. The important consideration is, not to adhere too 
rigidly to a formula, but to be aware of the worker’s tempo and 
capacity to take on and integrate new experiences. 

Unfortunately, during the war years and since, when most agencies, 
especially in the smaller communities, were critically understaffed, 
the needs of the agency were often so pressing that it was necessary 
to push workers into responsibilities far beyond what their back- 
ground of experience would make desirable. While the extreme de- 
grees to which this was carried are clearly undesirable, there have 
been some positive aspects of this necessary acceleration. Some work- 
ers were surprisingly able to take in stride their greater responsibili- 
ties and to grow correspondingly. Others reacted to the pressures in 
a negative way and found them difficult to bear or even overwhelming. 
Acceleration, either by the agency or the school, is a gamble, and we 
must be careful to study what transpires in the process in order that 
we may prevent the worker from being injured. 

Supervision is the keystone in any staff development program and 
still provides the most decisive frame of continued professional edu- 
cation. It should give “leadership which aims to develop individual 
strengths and to direct activities of staff in such a way as to bring 
about improvement in the entire service.” * “The adequacy of agency 
function in bringing services to people in need occurs in direct rela- 
tion to the growth of individual staff members in their capacity to 
render these services.”’ * A supervisor sensitive to a worker’s develop- 
ment in skill, to what his potentialities are, when and how much he 
can take on of new experience and responsibility, will assure a basis 
for continuing growth. 

Unfortunately, again, the shortage of personnel and the needs of 
agencies have been such in recent years that many workers were 
pushed into supervisory positions before they were ready for them, 
often without the protections and help of careful orientation to, and 
supervision of, their own supervisory process. A desirable plan in 
preparing the worker for supervising is to have him refer to the 
literature on the subject as background for newly applied concepts, 
and to keep a detailed recording of his supervisory conferences with 
his student or worker. The record affords him, not only the benefit of 


1 Supervision as an Administrative Process Contributing to Staff Development (Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance Circular No. 6 [1940]), 
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2 Ibid., p. 7. 
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his own retrospective analysis of the process, but assures more ef- 
fective direction and help from his supervisor. 

When several workers are beginning supervisory work at the same 
time within the agency, it is helpful to plan group discussions where 
common problems can be reviewed and security gained from the 
broader experiences of a numbr of supervisors. Many schools of so- 
cial work plan such meetings for all supervisors of their students in 
order to integrate classroom and field work content. Some schools 
have more formalized courses, mandatory for supervisors in their 
first and second year of supervision. Supervisory courses have been 
listed in school catalogues for many years, but much more attention 
should be given this whole area in an effort to achieve more effective 
preparation and continuing development. 

The Division of Technical Training of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Board has prepared an excellent 
brochure on “Supervision as an Administrative Process Contributing 
to Staff Development” to be used as working material by public 
assistance staffs. It outlines the concept, purpose, and use of super- 
vision as an administrative process, and the methods and skills ap- 
plicable in developmental supervision. More of this type of compre- 
hensive treatment of the supervisory process should be developed 
for other fields. 

If supervision is the keystone in any staff development program, 
then upon the soundness of its process depends the degree of effective- 
ness with which other educational opportunities will be used by staff. 
Only when there is strong supervisory leadership will such things as 
committee activity, study projects, institutes, psychiatric consultation, 
and professional reading have real meaning. 

Participation in staff meetings and on staff and community com- 
mittees is a valuable means of staff development and provides an ex- 
cellent training ground for leadership. The executive, in sharing 
administrative matters with staff members, in having them think 
through policy determinants, can provide a valuable opportunity for 
growth. Here again, the stage of development and the security of the 
staff determine, first of all, whether such a program can be under- 
taken, and secondly, how broadly it can be applied. An insecure staff 
may first need to gain its security from executive or supervisory lead- 
ership before it can assume even small staff responsibilities. 

A certain percentage of staff meetings should be devoted to case 
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discussion through which individual supervision can be broadened 
and enriched. Through conscious and careful planning, such dis- 
cussion can be related to the needs of the workers and the demands 
of the agency’s program. Many agencies have program committees 
which plan staff meetings and make recommendations to the admin- 
istrative and supervisory group regarding the subject matter and tim- 
ing of agency study groups, institutes, seminars, and other educa- 
tional activities. Members, in turn, may be assigned responsibility 
for contacting speakers, acting as chairman of the meeting, leading 
and timing the discussion. In larger agencies and those with district 
offices, such a committee may also share information about district 
projects, district staff programs, and the like, each representative 
being responsible for taking such information back to his district and 
transmitting the thinking of his staff on matters calling for opinion 
or decision. 

If there are free discussion and joint analysis of suggestions, ques- 
tions, and critical comments, the staff begins to feel responsibility for 
its own development. Through the assumption of some of these 
minor responsibilities, greater insight is developed into the problems 
of administration. An elected committee is in a more strategic posi- 
tion than an appointed one to get true reactions from the staff. Many 
complaints may come in, not only those pertinent to the committee’s 
activities, but also those unrelated to the committee’s work. These 
should, of course, be discussed and channeled to the proper sources. 
Although size of staff and differences in experience and training would 
make for variation in plans for staff development committees, the 
same principles apply, even in a small staff: staff election where 
possible; democratic process; and giving of responsibility to staff 
members as a means of training for leadership. 

Many agencies have joint board and staif committees in such areas 
as personnel, casework policy, public relations, or in special com- 
mittees where board and staff may jointly consider new aspects of an 
agency’s program that might call for a change in policy or emphasis, 
as, for example, in the matter of fees or problems of old age. The 
board has ultimate responsibility for policy-forming; the staff for 
carrying out that policy. It is essential, therefore, that the experience 
of both be constantly examined so that policy and practice be kept 
close together in carrying out the agency’s purpose. It is well to have 
staff representatives bring reports of the work of these committees to 
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the staff and, in turn, take responsibility for carrying back to the 
committee any pertinent staff reactions. Such a process means more 
to the staff than to have such matters always routed through the 
executive. Interpretation of obstacles met and modifications neces- 
sary are usually better accepted from staff, particularly in such areas 
as personnel practices. These committees provide excellent training 
for the worker in learning how to interpret professional thinking to 
the lay person who represents community opinion, and how to tem. 
per and modify his own ideas in relation to it. 

This same process would apply when the worker represents the 
agency in community committees. Here the worker begins to move 
into the broader aspects of social work thinking and into community 
planning. In those instances the worker would, of course, have the 
benefit of the executive’s thinking in regard to the points at which 
agency policy or relationships were involved. The worker would also 
take responsibility for transmitting to the executive regular reports 
of the committee’s progress. 

An alert staff has a nearly constant stream of study projects under 
way on which staff members may follow the bent of their particular 
interests. Study projects do a great deal to broaden the perspective 
of the worker. A problem seen in several situations known to one 
worker takes on different proportions when he sees it against the 
whole of the agency’s or community’s interest in the situation. For 
example, the frustrations a worker feels in bumping his head against 
the stone wall of the housing shortage and its attendant effects on 
family disorganization are considerably modified when the entire 
agency’s experience in this area is reviewed within the professional 
staff, then with case committee and board. Out of this develops a 
philosophy of the agency’s role in the individual situation as well as 
a plan for community-wide action on the total problem. By such 
clarification, the worker is strengthened in his own case handling. 
At the same time, he learns the effectiveness of committee process, 
community organization, and social action channels in handling such 
social problems. 

In the social group work field there is an increasing number of 
special projects undertaken with staff education as the main objective. 
In Pittsburgh, for example, the Group Workers Section of the Fed- 
eration of Social Agencies carries considerable responsibility in this 
area with standing committees on methods of intercultural educa- 
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tion, casework-social group work projects, social group work with 
young adults, and on other appropriate subjects. Last year, Horace 
Cayton, co-author of Black Metropolis and head resident of Park- 
way Community House, and William H. Brueckner, head resident 
of Emerson House, both in Chicago, collaborated in planning an 
jntercommunity and inter-racial camp experience for 100 children 
and the total staff of both agencies. Each staff member did an extensive 
piece of recording, and the material was later analyzed and inter- 
preted. Under the sponsorship of the Council of Social Agencies, the 
findings, emphasizing the psychological interpretation of group be- 
havior and working methods, were presented to a group of forty 
staff members from leading social group work agencies, as an op- 
portunity for further learning. Such projects stimulate critical self- 
evaluation and lead to greater effectiveness of the agency’s work. 

Closely allied to such study projects is the more formalized kind 
of research. In general, social agencies have not carried on as much 
research beyond the student thesis level as they should. Yet without 
constant critical study of the methods, techniques, and results of 
their work, neither the individual worker nor the profession as a 
whole can advance. 

Short study institutes on topics of current concern are a valuable 
means of continuing professional education. These may be planned 
by the agency staff on special problems of interest to the group, using 
agency material, as for example, a family agency’s institute on mar- 
riage counseling or on work with adolescents; or institutes may be 
sponsored by a council of social agencies or community chest or by 
the professional organization or social workers’ club for the entire 
social work community and would then deal with more general aspects 
of casework or social group work; or they may be held in connec- 
tion with state or national conferences. The Ohio Welfare Confer- 
ence each year offers twenty or twenty-five study groups on a wide 
variety of subjects, thereby reaching the interests of nearly every 
practicing group within the state. 

Psychiatric consultation has for some time been taken for granted 
as a highly desirable aid in casework agencies, especially in the pri- 
vate field. Within the last decade, public assistance agencies in some 
of the metropolitan centers have provided this service to their agency 
staffs. In the social group work agencies, it has not been used so 
widely, but beginnings are being made. Since both social group work 
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and casework agencies are concerned with the dynamics of human 
behavior, psychiatric consultation is as valid in one as in the other, 
However, it is probably not so necessary in the average group work 
agency, since the large proportion of their program deals with well 
people, as compared with the proportion of emotionally disturbed 
people who make up the clientele of the casework agency. 

A number of camp organizations have employed psychiatric con- 
sultants for their camping staffs. Here the psychiatrist advises re. 
garding the handling of difficult behavior and group problems, inter- 
pretation of applications, and camp experiences, and assists in the 
in-service training of the camping staffs. 

In the casework agency a psychiatric consultant can add to the un- 
derstanding and knowledge of the staff in pointing up the dynamics 
in the situations presented and the implications for treatment within 
the particular agency setting. He may be used in individual case 
consultation, or, as is done in a number of settings, in seminar dis- 
cussions of the individual cases by the entire staff. This latter plan 
affords educational opportunity to a larger group and thus is more 
economical of the consultant’s time. 

The main contribution of the psychiatric consultant in either a 
casework or social group work agency is in deepening the worker's 
understanding of the dynamics of human behavior and its application 
in the treatment relationship. The agency translates this knowledge, 
which is basic to all work with individuals, into treatment plans ap- 
propriate to the function of the particular agency. Psychiatric con- 
sultation should supplement what the agency already offers in super- 
vision. In some agencies it has been substituted for supervision. When 
this is done, and it may be necessary in some instances, it should be 
recognized as undesirable and as an expedient device which does not 
take the place of good supervision. 

The Omaha Family Agency, facing the difficult problem of de- 
veloping facilities for training in psychiatric principles in a com- 
munity where the psychiatric resources were limited, worked out an 
interesting plan whereby the Institute for Psychoanalysis in Chicago 
gave seminars of two days each at monthly intervals. Other courses 
were arranged for students from the University of Nebraska School 
of Social Work and for board members. This is an excellent example 
of helping in the education and training of social work students, 
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and, at the same time, of increasing the board’s understanding of 
how psychiatric consultation benefits the agency. 

Not every agency can afford seminars with outside specialists, 
but some of the same values can be achieved through conscious and 
careful planning of a certain percentage of staff meetings devoted to 
case discussion. In small agencies with less than six professional staff 
members, or those in isolated regions far from centers where agencies 
may exchange ideas, a real problem is faced. In some communities 
it has been met by several agencies from near-by towns combining 
forces for case discussion and for the use of psychiatric or casework 
consultation. 

Self-education by reading professional magazines, pamphlets, and 
books and by attendance at conferences is a form of staff development 
which can operate anywhere and should be actively encouraged. 
Even if, within our own agency, it is not feasible or possible to 
put the newer developments into practice, we should at least be famil- 
iar with them and see our own program in relation to them. In the 
social group work field, for example, the size of the city, the limita- 
tions of staff, and the more pressing demands of the program may 
determine that group therapy is not a practical project for the agency. 
Similarly, the elimination of settlement requirements in a public as- 
sistance agency may be desirable but not possible in a particular com- 
munity. A fee system in the private family agency may be recognized 
as a highly desirable addition to the agency’s plan of service but not 
wise if the staff or community is not ready for it. Nevertheless, the 
workers in these various agencies should have studied thoroughly 
the newer developments in their respective fields and have related 
them to the possible application in their agencies. In those areas where 
the content of our reading or conference material touches upon mat- 
ters within our daily practice, it goes without saying that it should 
not be swallowed whole but should be strictly tested against our ex- 
perience. 

Unless the various features of a staff development program are well 
integrated, confusion may result. It is essential, therefore, that along 
with providing the staff with developmental opportunities, one must 
also provide a staff member with the time to pull the over-all program 
together, emphasizing the way in which one measure affects the other. 
If a staff project on relief practices in a public assistance or private 
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family agency has drawn certain conclusions, it is important that the 
supervisors discuss how they can consistently make use of the new 
concepts and conclusions in practice. An educational program, to be 
truly effective, cannot stop short of implementation and integration, 
It cannot be assumed that content gained from psychiatric case con- 
sultation, from seminars, or from special projects will bring improve. 
ment merely through a caseworker’s “doin’ what comes natch’rally,” 
after exposure to an educational opportunity. 

Thus we have seen that the agency must provide a proper milieu for 
a staff development program, that the structure of the agency, the 
quality of staff, and their inter-relationships are important factors; 
that with strong supervision as a base, other developmental oppor- 
tunities, if well integrated, can add materially to the continuing edu- 
cation of the professional worker. This process must be continuous 
and must pervade every part of the agency, if the agency is to give a 
good and progressively more adequate service to the community. 

With the increasing complexity of the current social order, with 
each individual a part of an ever widening world, we have seen an 
increase in the number and intensity of emotional problems and a 
correspondingly greater recognition of the way these problems affect 
the individual’s adjustment to that world. More and more people are 
seeking the help of social agencies, and greater skills will be needed 
to give the required services. Therefore, the responsibility of the 
agencies is to break new ground, and through experimentation and 
creative practice to advance both knowledge and understanding of 
human and community needs, and of the methods, processes, and 
skills by which these needs can be more effectively met. ‘The schools 
of social work must constantly draw upon the best and most advanced 
in practice, and formulate this into a body of knowledge which can 
then be taught. Only through this process—through the continuing 
development of practice in the agency—can the profession advance. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN THE 
NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


By R. H. Felix, M.D. 


Now THAT THE NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH Act has become law, 
we at last have an opportunity to cope on a broad, nation-wide scale 
with one of America’s major public health problems. The concept of 
mental illness as a public health problem has been rather slow in 
gaining general acceptance since people are inclined to think of men- 
tal disorders as phenomena peculiar to isolated individuals. How- 
ever, the prevalence of mental illness, let alone its costliness, certainly 
qualifies it as a public health problem, necessitating public responsi- 
bility for its prevention and eradication. 

The 600,000 patients in mental hospitals who occupy more than 
half of all the hospital beds in the country; the 225,000 new patients 
who enter mental hospitals every year; the millions of citizens who 
suffer from psychosomatic or other neurotic symptoms; the countless 
children who show behavior problems or turn delinquent as a re- 
sult of emotional disturbances—all attest the crying need for a public 
health program to improve the mental health of our people, and 
the wisdom of the Congress in passing legislation which would make 
such a program possible. 

For those who are unfamiliar with the provisions of the act, a brief 
résumé may be in order: 

Research.—The United States Public Health Service is authorized 
to make grants-in-aid for research directly to universities, hospitals, 
laboratories, and other public and private institutions, and to quali- 
fied individuals. Research projects must first be recommended by 
the National Advisory Mental Health Council. The law further pro- 
vides for the appointment of research fellows in the various sciences 
related to mental health. The fellowship program will make it finan- 
cially possible for capable students to contribute to science while 
enhancing their own value and professional prestige. This authoriza- 
tion, it is hoped, will do much to stimulate research which otherwise 
might remain in the idea stage. 
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The act also authorizes the establishment of a National Institute of 
Mental Health where coérdinated studies will be conducted in the 
many sciences which bear upon the problem. For clinical observation 
the institute will include a hospital unit, the patients to be selected on 
the basis of the studies being conducted. 

Training.—The shortage of well-trained personnel is one of the 
most serious handicaps in the development of an adequate mental 
health program. The act therefore authorizes the Public Health Sery- 
ice to make grants to public and other nonprofit institutions for de- 
veloping and improving their training facilities. In this way institu- 
tions that already provide training in mental health fields can ex- 
pand to accommodate more students, and potential training centers 
can be developed. Grants may not be used, however, for the construc- 
tion of buildings. 

Training stipends will be available to selected students in psy- 
chiatry, psychology, psychiatric social work, and psychiatric nursing. 
The National Advisory Mental Health Council has authorized the 
Public Health Service to grant a total of not more than 600 stipends 
during the next fiscal year to graduate students, equally divided 
among the four mental health specialty fields. These annual stipends 
will range from $1,200 through $2,400 for clinical psychologists, psy- 
chiatric social workers, and psychiatric nurses and up to $3,600 for 
psychiatrists, depending upon the level of training for which the 
applicant is eligible. The awards will be made through the institu- 
tions collaborating in this phase of the training program. 

Grants to states ——The act seeks further to promote the expansion 
and improvement of mental health services at the state and com- 
munity level. Under the National Mental Health Act the amount 
to be appropriated annually for grants to states for general health 
purposes is increased by $10,000,000. This is the maximum sum that 
can be made available for assistance in the development and expan- 
sion of mental health programs at the state and community level. It 
is not anticipated that the full amount will be utilized during the 
first year of the program. 

Grants will be made on a matching basis and will take into account 
population, financial need, and the extent of the mental health prob- 
lem in the state. They will be made through the State Mental Health 
Authority, the only state agency with which the Federal Government 
will deal in this aspect of the program. In the act the State Mental 
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Health Authority is defined as “the State health authority, except that, 
in the case of any State in which there is a single State agency other than 
the State health authority charged with responsibility for adminis- 
tering the mental health program of the State, it means such other 
State agency.” 

In order to secure a grant, the State Mental Health Authority will 
be required to submit for approval by the Surgeon General a plan 
for the development of mental health services in the state, together 
with budget estimates. It is obvious that the state Authority will need 
the close codperation of interested state and local organizations so 
that existing needs may be pointed out and potential resources fully 
utilized. 

The act also provides that the Service may utilize up to $1,000,000 
of the general health funds to set up demonstrations that will serve as 
valuable means of inaugurating state programs where organization 
and facilities are absent or inadequate. 

In general, there are four basic activities which state plans should 
include: 

1. There should be an appraisal of the state’s mental health needs 
and resources, on the basis of which immediate and long-range plans 
should be developed. State and community organizations can be of 
immeasurable assistance by surveying their own communities and 
presenting their findings and recommendations to the State Mental 
Health Authority. 

2. When necessary, the staff in the central office of the State Mental 
Health Authority should be enlarged to carry out the functions in- 
cumbent upon that office. Most important of these functions are: 

a) The promotion and development, subsidy or operation of psy- 
chiatric clinical services 

b) The licensure and inspection of private mental hospitals 

c) The development of state-wide records of the incidence of men- 
tal diseases and emotional disorders 

d) The training of professional personnel for state and local men- 
tal health work 

e) The development of research in mental diseases and emotional 
disorders 

f) ‘The education of other professional health workers, particularly 
public health nurses, in mental hygiene in order that they may con- 
tribute to mental health in the performance of their regular duties 
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g) The development of a well-rounded and practical program of te 
mental health education of the public h 
h) Liaison or consultation with other departments, such as educa- 
tion, welfare, correction, civil service, and so forth k 
3. New services in the central office will undoubtedly be needed. 
For example, a section on training might be set up to stimulate and l 
coérdinate in-service and out-service training programs for social i 
workers, mental hospital staff physicians, nurses, attendants, and 
other personnel. A training program for the psychiatric orientation é 
of the general practitioner should also be given serious consideration. I 
Properly trained and sensitized to the presence of psychiatric dis- 
turbances, he can deal effectively with the milder cases and, through ( 
an understanding of psychosomatic medicine, can give more compre- 
hensive attention to all his patients. 
4. The core of the state’s program is the establishment and expan- i 
sion of community mental health clinics. According to the latest avail- 
able information, there is in this country only about one fifth of 
the needed clinic services, and these are for the most part concen- 


trated in the larger population centers. Approximately thirteen states | 
are entirely without mental health clinic services, and large areas 
in other states have no psychiatric facilities whatsoever. : 
The present goal of the Public Health Service is the establishment | 
by the states of one out-patient mental health clinic for at least each 
100,000 of the population. Although this goal is not immediately at- 
tainable due to the shortage of personnel, it may eventually prove 
to be quite conservative in terms of the need. 
There is a time-proven formula for providing mental health clinic 
services, although it may be that in a given state another approach 
would yield better results. Following is the standard pattern: 
It is preferable that the mental health clinic service be integrated 
with other health services in the community. The basic staff should 
consist of one psychiatrist, one psychologist, two psychiatric social 
workers, and the necessary clerical assistance. In addition, one psy- 
chiatrically trained public health nurse can be of great assistance. 
The clinic should be available to everyone. 
State plans should include the provision of mental health clinic 
services to sparsely settled and rural areas. This could be done by 
means of traveling clinic teams, emanating from a strategically located 
regional office, which would visit rural communities at regular in- 
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tervals. A nucleus of local persons, perhaps in, or associated with, a 
health or welfare agency, should carry out the recommendations 
made by the traveling team, and establish some sense of continuity 
between visits. Early in the program, one member of the central clinic 
staff, preferably the psychiatric social worker, should be permanently 
located in the branch office, the other members coming at frequent 
intervals to provide a more complete service. 

Each clinic should serve as a psychiatric treatment clinic; as an 
auxiliary service to the mental hospital; and as an agency for com- 
munity mental health education. 

As a psychiatric treatment clinic it would provide out-patient psy- 
chiatric treatment or psychological counseling for patients not in 
need of hospitalization. The integration of mental health services 
with other medical services should encourage the referral of patients 
in the early stage of illness, particularly as physicians and other clinic 
workers become more aware of the emotional implications of the dis- 
ease processes. An illustration is the psychic trauma following the dis- 
covery by a patient that he has tuberculosis. Such a patient may need 
emotional support which the clinic can supply in codperation with 
the specialist. In some cases serious emotional disturbances may be 
avoided by proper psychiatric care which would be available through 
the clinic. 

As an auxiliary service to the mental hospital, the clinic would pro- 
vide prehospital service, including the preparation of the patient and 
his family for the new situation, to those in need of institutional 
care; would carry out follow-up treatment of patients on provisional 
discharge; and would supervise care and custody and boarded-out 
cases from the hospital. In this connection, too great emphasis can- 
not be given to the need for a closer working relationship between 
clinic workers and hospital workers. All too often, social workers have 
little knowledge of, or interest in, what goes on in the state hospitals 
and of the trials and tribulations which confront workers in the hos- 
pital. Local social work organizations might consider methods by 
which to gain a better understanding of the problems inherent in 
their mental hospitals. 

The mental health education function of the clinic would include 
active case-finding programs; the study and control of mental dis- 
eases from an epidemiological standpoint; and the dissemination of 
information about mental health principles and practices. 
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If we are ever to reduce the volume of mental illnesses we must 
find the people who need help, bring them in contact with clinic 
facilities, and treat them as promptly as possible. It must be admitted, 
in all honesty, that our present methods of case-finding are still in a 
primitive stage. It is:time to think in terms of broad programs and of 
developing case-finding techniques comparable to those which have 
proved so successful in tuberculosis and other public health prob- 
lems. We need to develop procedures which will highlight those in. 
dividuals who might be susceptible to emotional difficulties. The 
“positive reactors” would then be given an intensive examination to 
determine whether they needed treatment. If 50 percent of the in. 
dividuals identified by such screening methods were found to be in 
need of definitive treatment, the value of such a procedure would be 
great, since it is unlikely that these individuals would otherwise be 
identified until much later in their illness. Just as the stigma attached 
to tuberculosis has gradually dwindled in the wake of community edu- 
cation and mass survey programs, so, it is believed, mental illness 
will come to be accepted with better grace as the public becomes in- 
formed about it and accepts case-finding programs as a logical part 
of community health services. 

Incipient cases of mental illness may be looked for profitably, and 
good opportunities for preventive psychiatry exist, in the schools, 
courts, health and welfare agencies, and so forth. The personnel of 
these agencies need to be able to recognize early symptomatic be- 
havior. 

The clinic staff can help to orient these personnel to mental hy- 
giene concepts. This can perhaps best be done through participation 
in staff conferences. Here interpretation of a patient’s condition, 
causative factors, and plan of treatment will not only help the worker 
to gain a better grasp of the patient's problems, but will also help 
him in applying this knowledge to similar cases, which as a conse- 
quence may never need to be referred. Seminars on mental health 
might also be held under clinic auspices for workers attached to these 
agencies. 

It is particularly in the field of mental health education that com- 
munity social work groups can make an invaluable contribution. 
Mental health education, not only of the clinic patient and his fam- 
ily, but of the community at large, is of fundamental importance. 
Obviously, if patients suffering from milder disorders are to have an 
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opportunity for treatment while the chance for recovery is greatest, 
they must come for aid. The ignorance and misconceptions which 
make patients reluctant to seek treatment must be overcome. In the 
public mind, mental illness is largely an all-or-none affair, as ex- 
pressed in the established legal fiction that a person is either sane 
or insane. Under a system which, in general, makes little provision 
for psychiatric treatment until the patient is committed to an institu- 
tion, it is scarcely surprising that this view has endured. 

Health and welfare agencies can do much by the dissemination of 
facts which will dispel the notion that mental illness is a mysterious, 
incurable, or disgraceful affliction. At every opportunity they can 
impress upon the public that, if treated early, many types of mental 
illness offer good hope of cure or material improvement. 

To acquaint others with the truth about mental illness, social 
workers must themselves be familiar with the facts and able to recog- 
nize symptoms of mental disturbances in their incipiency. Because 
of their intimate contact with the community, social workers are in 
an especially strategic position to refer persons in need of treatment 
at the earliest possible moment. Agencies whose workers are not psy- 
chiatrically oriented should offer in-service training courses which 
would keep their workers informed about mental health principles 
and practices and make them aware of whatever psychiatric implica- 
tions may be present in their clients’ problems. 

Special problems frequently make themselves felt before the need 
for an all-purpose clinic is appreciated. For example, there may be 
a pressing need for a child guidance clinic or for psychiatric services 
in the school or in the court. It would be logical, in that case, to 
initiate the community mental health program by establishing first 
those services most urgently needed. The program, however, should 
not stop there. It should progressively be expanded to include mental 
health services for the whole community. 

The coéperation of state and community professional and lay or- 
ganizations with the State Mental Health Authority, both in the 
preparation of plans and in carrying them out, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. It would be well, for example, to have a representative 
of the State Mental Health Authority as an active member of welfare 
councils or of advisory boards. In this way there can be greater assur- 
ance of having a co6rdinated state program, eliminating duplication 
of effort, and making the best possible use of community resources. 
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Lest hope be aroused that the millennium in psychiatric services is 
around the corner, it must be pointed out that the need for mental 
health services is very great and that the shortage of personnel makes 
the provision of the full quota of services not immediately possible. 
This means that, at least in the initial years of the program, the need 
for mental health services may go unmet in many localities. It also 
means that state and community coéperation is essential from the very 
start if an equitable state-wide program is eventually to be realized. 

The acceptance by the Federal Government of greatly increased 
responsibilities in this field is of tremendous significance. It does not 
mean, however, that the responsibility of the individual states has 
been lessened in any degree. Quite to the contrary. The success of the 
program depends upon the type of teamwork which has proved so 
effective in other fields of public health—the codperation and par- 
ticipation of states, communities, and public and private professional 
and lay organizations. With such teamwork this nation can look for- 
ward with confidence to a successful conquest of one of mankind’s 
worst afflictions. 
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APPENDIX A: BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONFERENCE FOR 1947 


OFFICERS 


President: Arlien Johnson, Los Angeles 

First Vice President: Robert P. Lane, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Second Vice President: Ruth Gartland,* Pittsburgh 
Third Vice President: Kate McMahon, Boston 
Treasurer: Arch Mandel, New York 

General Secretary: Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex officio: Arlien Johnson, President; Robert P. Lane, First Vice Presi- 
dent; Ruth Gartland,* Second Vice President; Kate McMahon, Third Vice 
President; Kenneth L. M. Pray, Past President; Arch Mandel, ‘Treasurer 

Term expiring 1947: Maude T. Barrett, New York; Chester L. Bower, 
Houston, Texas; Harry M. Cassidy, Toronto, Canada; Rudolph T. Dan- 
stedt, St. Louis, Mo.; Mary B. Holsinger, Albany, N.Y.; Helen R. Jeter, 
London, England; Lillian J. Johnson, Seattle, Wash.; Elizabeth S. Magee, 
Cleveland; Orville Robertson, Seattle, Wash. Term expiring 1948: Elsa 
Castendyck, Washington, D.C.; Stanley P. Davies, New York; Ruth Gart- 
land,* Pittsburgh; Helen W. Hanchette, Cleveland; Robert P. Lane, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; George W. Rabinoff, New York; Wilma Walker, Chicago. 
Term expiring 1949: Paul Benjamin, Schenectady, N.Y.; Florence Hollis, 
New York; Margaret Johnson, Cleveland; Dorothy King, Montreal, Can- 
ada; Howard W. Odum, New Haven, Conn.; Rev. Almon R. Pepper, New 
York; Helen R. Wright, Chicago 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Chairman: Beth Muller, Chicago 

Term expiring 1947: Rolo Barnes, Boston; Fern L. Chamberlain, Pierre, 
S.Dak.; Beth Muller, Chicago; Edith Dumont Smith, Omaha, Nebr.; Emil 
M. Sunley, Morgantown, W.Va. Term expiring 1948: Bernice Bish, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Rev. John J. Donovan, New York; Edward S. Lewis, New York; 
Bleecker Marquette, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bernard A. Roloff, Pittsburgh; 
John Slawson, New York; Nellie L. Woodward, San Francisco. Term ex- 
piring 1949: Edith M. Baker, Washington, D.C.; Karl de Schweinitz, 


* Deceased. 
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Washington, D.C.; Elizabeth H. Dexter, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Ruth Emerson, 
South Yarmouth, Mass.; Jane M. Hoey, Washington, D.C.; Roy Sorenson, 
San Francisco; Charlotte Towle, Chicago 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Ex Officio: Arlien Johnson, Los Angeles, Chairman; Kenneth L. M. 
Pray, Philadelphia; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 

Term expiring 1947: Leah Feder, Cleveland; K. L. Messenger, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. Term expiring 1948: Edgar M. Gerlach, New York; Sue Spen- 
cer, New York. Term expiring 1949: Julius Goldman, New Orleans; 
Phyllis Osborn, Kansas City, Mo. Section chairmen: Grace A. Browning, 
Indianapolis; Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland; Ray L. Huff, Washington, D.C.; 
Merrill F. Krughoff, New York; Rev. Lucian Lauerman, Washington, D.C; 
Hyman Lippman, M.D., St. Paul, Minn.; John McDowell, New York; Flor- 
ence M. Mason, Cleveland; Maud Morlock, Washington, D.C.; W. I. New- 
stetter, Pittsburgh; Dorothea F. Sullivan, Washington, D.C.; Grace White, 
New York 


COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


Chairman: Harold F. Strong, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

Term expiring 1947: Lucia J. Bing, Clevel: and; Marie Duffin, New York; 
Marcel Kovarsky, St. Louis, Mo.; Ralph J. Reed, Portland, Oreg.; Harold 
F. Strong, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.; Louis Towley, St. Louis, Mo.; Creed Ward, 
Cleveland. Term expiring 1948: Reba E. Choate, Nashville, Tenn.; Cecile 
Hillyer, Washington, D.C.; Elizabeth L. Holbrook, Boston; Mary F. Mc- 
Keever, Tulsa, Okla.; W. E. Stanley, Durham, N.C.; Terrance L. Wester, 
Columbus, Ohio; William R. Westwood, Tilton, N.H. Term expiring 
1949: Raymond E. Baarts, Kansas City, Mo.; Elwood Camp, Washington, 
D.C.; Angela Cox, Atlanta, Ga.; Anthony De Marinis, St. Louis, Mo.; Eliz- 
abeth Long, Washington, D.C.; Mary A. Mason, Boston; Harry J. Sapper, 
Oakland, Calif. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorRK 


Chairman: Fred K. Hoehler, Chicago 

Members: Charles Alspach, Washington, D.C.; Joseph Anderson, New 
York; Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis, Mo.; Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland; Michael 
M. Davis, New York; Harry Greenstein, Baltimore; Jane M. Hoey, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Mary E. Hurlbutt, New York; Arlien Johnson, Los Angeles; 
Dorothy C. Kahn, New York; M. J. Karpf, Los Angeles; Howard R. 
Knight, Columbus, Ohio; Hertha Kraus, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Katharine F. 
Lenroot, Washington, D.C.; James T. Nicholson, Washington, D.C.; Lillie 
Peck, New York; ‘Kurt Peiser, Philadelphia; Walter W. Pettit, New York; 
Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Trenton, N.J.; Kenneth L. M. Pray, Philadelphia; 
George W. Rabinoff, New York; Howard Russell, Chicago; Alice Shaffer, 
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Washington, D.C.; G. Howland Shaw, Washington, D.C.; William F. 
Snow, M.D., New York; Frances Taussig, New York; Mary van Kleeck, 
New York; Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta, Ga.; Benjamin Youngdahl, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS 
SECTION I. SocIAL CASEWORK 


Chairman: Florence Mason, Cleveland 

Vice chairman: Ruth K. Lynch, New York 

Term expiring 1947: Rae Carp Weil, Cleveland; Lucile L. Chamberlin, 
Washington, D.C.; Richard Chappell, Washington, D.C.; Nelle Lane 
Gardner, Pittsburgh; Ann P. Halliday, Philadelphia; Lucile Ahanawake 
Hastings, Chicago. Term expiring 1948: Florence M. Mason, Cleveland; 
Mazie F. Rappaport, Baltimore; Audrey F. Sayman, New Orleans; Bernice 
E. Scroggie, Washington, D.C.; Marjorie J. Smith, Vancouver, B.C., Can- 
ada. Term expiring 1949: Muriel J. Gayford, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Elsie Huse- 
man, St. Louis, Mo.; Claudia Wannamaker, Chicago 


SECTION II. Cut_tp CARE 


Chairman: Maud Morlock, Washington, D.C. 

Vice chairman: Helen Weiss, Pittsburgh 

Term expiring 1947: Kenneth R. Foresman, Los Angeles; Geraldine C. 
Graham, Louisville, Ky.; Louise Griffin, Indianapolis; Lola D. Plummer, 
Nashville, Tenn. Term expiring 1948: Charles L. Burt, Providence, R.I.; 
Paul Schreiber, Baltimore. Term expiring 1949: Gladys E. Hall, New 
Orleans; Kate Bullock Helms, Columbia, S.C.; Wendell F. Johnson, 
Toledo, Ohio 


SecTION III. DELINQUENCY 


Chairman: Ray L. Huff, Washington, D.C. 

Vice chairman: Eileen Ward, San Francisco 

Term expiring 1947: Edna Mahan, Clinton, N.J.; Rhoda J. Milliken, 
Washington, D.C.; William T. Squire, Hartford, Conn. Term expiring 
1948: A. G. Fraser, Philadelphia; G. Howland Shaw, Washington, D.C.; 
Herbert D. Williams, State School, Orange Co., N.Y. Term expiring 1949: 
Charles L. Chute, New York; Roy L. McLaughlin, Meriden, Conn.; Alice 
Scott Nutt, Washington, D.C. 


SecTION IV. THE AGED 


Chairman: Rey. Lucian Lauerman, Washington, D.C. 

Vice chairman: Florence Sytz, New Orleans 

Term expiring 1947: Marjorie H. Jones, Fairmont, W.Va.; Lillie Peck, 
New York; J. M. Wedemeyer, Olympia, Wash. Term expiring 1948: Evelyn 
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McKay, New York; Lucille M. Smith, Washington, D.C.; Margaret W, 
Wagner, Cleveland. Term expiring 1949: Esther R. Elder, San Francisco; 
Edith Holloway, Rochester, N.Y.; Maurice Taylor, Pittsburgh 


SECTION V. SociAL Group Work 


Chairman: John McDowell, New York 

Vice chairman: Edwin C. Berry, Portland, Oreg. 

Term expiring 1947: Elizabeth Baker, Montclair, N.J.; Louise Parrott 
Cochran, New York; Leah K. Dickinson, Washington, D.C.; Fritz Redl, 
Detroit; Walter L. Stone, Nashville, Tenn. Term expiring 1948: Vilona 
Cutler, Oklahoma City, Okla.; W. T. McCullough, Cleveland; John C, 
Newbauer, San Francisco; Elizabeth V. Thomas, Vancouver, B.C., Canada; 
Edith I. Yeomans, Hartford, Conn. Term expiring 1949: Irene Anderson, 
Roxbury, Mass.; Helen D. Green, Pittsburgh; Hollis Vick, Detroit 


SECTION VI. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING 


Chairman: W. I. Newstetter, Pittsburgh 

Vice chairman: Dorothy C. Kahn, New York 

Term expiring 1947: Whitcomb H. Allen, San Antonio, Texas; Lorne 
W. Bell, Honolulu, Hawaii; Mrs. W. T. Bost, Raleigh, N.C.; Eva Hance, 
San Francisco; Mrs. R. A. Thorndyke, Bar Harbor, Maine. Term expiring 
1948: Richard §. Bachman, Detroit; Leila G. Johnson, Columbia, S.C.; 
R. Maurice Moss, Pittsburgh; Leroy A. Ramsdell, Hartford, Conn.; Ralph 
J. Reed, Portland, Oreg. Term expiring 1949: M. Ruth Butler, Phila- 
delphia; Helen Hackett, Los Angeles; Benjamin E. Youngdahl, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SecTION VII. PuBLIC WELFARE 


Chairman: Grace A. Browning, Indianapolis 

Vice chairman: T. J. S. Waxter, Baltimore 

Term expiring 1947: Isabel M. Devine, Miami Beach, Fla.; Selene Gif- 
ford, Washington, D.C.; May O. Hankins, Richmond, Va.; Maria P. Rahn, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico; Nadia Thomas, Kansas City, Mo. Term expur- 
ing 1948: Ruth Bowen, Lansing, Mich.; H. E. Chamberlain, M.D., Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Catherine M. Manning, Rochester, N.Y.; Harry O. Page, 
Albany, N.Y.; Howard L. Russell, Chicago. Term expiring 1949: Helen 
E. Hayden, Kansas City, Mo.; Walter B. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Ruth C. Olson, Kansas City, Mo. 


SecTIon VIII. HEALTH 


Chairman: Grace White, New York 
Vice chairman: Ray Everett, Washington, D.C. 
Term expiring 1947: Anne E. Geddes, Washington, D.C.; Irene Grant, 
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Washington, D.C.; Philip D. Wilson, M.D., New York. Term expiring 
1948: Flora E. Burton, Tewksbury, Mass.; Dorothy Deming, New York; 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., Washington, D.C. Term expiring 1949: Eleanor 
Hearon Brooks, Denver, Colo.; Eleanor Cockerill, Pittsburgh; William F. 
Orr, Nashville, Tenn. 


SecTION IX. MENTAL HEALTH 


Chairman: Hyman Lippman, M.D., St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice chairman: Kathleen O. Larkin, Chicago 

Term expiring 1947: Ruth Lloyd, Boston; Lila McNutt, Madison, Wis.; 
Lee L. Yugend, Alexandria, Va. Term expiring 1948: George Pratt, M.D., 
New York; Mary E. Rall, Chicago; Mrs. H. C. Solomon, Boston. Term ex- 
piring 1949: Douglass Gordon Campbell, M.D., Berkeley, Calif.; George S. 
Stevenson, M.D., New York; Katharine M. Wichman, New York 


SECTION X. INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland 

Vice chairman: Robert L. Kinney, New York 

Term expiring 1947: John A. Fitch, New York; Lester B. Granger, New 
York; Frederick J. Soule, Roxbury, Mass. Term expiring 1948: Ewan 
Clague, Washington, D.C.; Myron Falk, Baton Rouge, La.; Hasseltine 
Byrd Taylor, Berkeley, Calif. Term expiring 1949: Arthur Dunham, De- 
troit; Josephine Roche, Denver, Colo.; Arnold B. Walker, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SecTION XI. MetrHops oF SocIAL ACTION 


Chairman: Dorothea F. Sullivan, Washington, D.C. 

Vice chairman: Isidore Sobeloff, Detroit 

Term expiring 1947: Helen A. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; Eveline M. Burns, 
Orange Co., N.Y.; Edward S. Lewis, New York; Alton A. Linford, Chicago; 
Bertha C. Reynolds, New York. Term expiring 1948: Louise C. Oden- 
crantz, New York; Masao Satow, Salt Lake City, Utah; Gustav L. Schramm, 
Pittsburgh; Arthur L. Swift, Jr., New York; Helen L. Witmer, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Term expiring 1949: Joseph P. Anderson, New York; Eugene 
Jonquet, Seattle, Wash.; S. Vincent Owens, St. Paul, Minn. 


SECTION XII. ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Merrill F. Krughoff, New York 

Vice chairman: Margaret E. Rich, Pittsburgh 

Term expiring 1947: Ethel Cohen, Boston; Ralph A. Uihlein, Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Marian L. Voges, New York. Term expiring 1948: Gertrude 
Binder, New York; Virginia Howlett, Philadelphia; Clare M. Tousley, 
New York. Term expiring 1949: Paul T. Beisser, Ocean City, Md.; Perry 
B. Hall, Hartford, Conn.; Ella W. Reed, Wyoming, Ohio 


APPENDIX B: MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS 
SESSIONS OF ‘THE CONFERENCE 


Thursday, April 17, 1947: Annual Business Meeting 

There being a quorum present, the President, Arlien Johnson, called 
the meeting to order and called for the report of the Treasurer, Arch 
Mandel. Mr. Mandel presented his report as follows: 


A Treasurer’s statement at the end of the first three months of the fiscal year 
and prior to the Annual Meeting can only show our financial conditions as of 
March go, and our hopes for the balance of the year as based on our original 
estimates. 

During the period January 1—March 31 we received a total of $21,898.12 and 
expended $20,083.89, leaving a cash balance of $1,814.23. The statements that 
follow give the details of all financial transactions for the first three months. It 
should be noted however, that we had due on March 30, $5,553.02 of bills for 
printing which have been carried over into April. 

Much depends for the balance of the year on the membership campaign as an- 
nounced at the beginning of the year. 

To come through this year successfully in spite of the difficulties we all recognize 
will require the loyal support of members and increased membership from the 
social work constituency who ought to be members but who, for various reasons, 
have not been such in recent years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ARCH MANDEL 
Treasurer 


At the close of his report Mr. Mandel pointed out the serious financial 
condition of the Conference and the absolute necessity, not only of increas- 
ing the total number of memberships according to the campaign now 
under way, but also of increasing the amount of the membership fee. No 
recommendation for changing the membership fee was presented at this 
time because of the fact that a proposed new Constitution was coming 
before the membership for action, and the provision for change, if any, 
would be made in connection with the new Constitution. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


RECAPITULATION AND FORECAST 


Receipts 


Total Balance and Receipts—January 1, 1947—March 31, 1947: 


Operating Account .. 
Annual Meeting Account ........ pata 


Total actual receipts .............. 


Estimated Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947-December 31, 1947: 


Operating Account ...... ae 
Annual Meeting Account ... 


Total estimated receipts ......... 
Total Actual and Estimated Receipts 


Expenditures 


Total Expenditures—January 1, 1947—March 81, 1947: 


Operating Account .. aisle ahae 
Annual Meeting Account ........... 


Total expenditures .... 


$21,411.37 


486.75 


$62,800.61 


15,613.25 


$17,192.50 
2,891.39 


Estimated Budget Expenditures—April 1, 1947—December 31, 1947: 


Operating Account ........ igaeaas 
Annual Meeting Account ........ 
Bill for 1946 Proceedings .... 


Total estimated expenditures . 


$49,867.97 
12,458.61 
9,000.00 


Total Actual Expenditures and Estimated Budget Expenditures 


$ 21,898.12 


78,413.86 


$100,311.98 


$ 20,083.89 


71,326.58 


$ 91,410.47 
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OPERATING ACCOUNT, JANUARY 1, 1947-MARCH 31, 1947 


Operating Balance, Jamuary 1, 1947 ........-02scscccssecseseeccseccsenes $ 895.98 
Receipts, Budget: 
a5 in SCAMS arene eran es khowh en Then e ENE Eee $19,923.59 
Sales of Bulletin ....... St CON a ea eEalg kale ORS aay is 58.25 
Contributions ......... ee eRe mk eae ioneweaeee 150.00 
SS ee eer rere Terre ere 383-55 
Total receipts, Operating Account ................. ..+ $20,515.39 
Total receipts, Annual Meeting Account iiatave ecte ‘ 486.75 
Total recip ............. ESET Min ora AGS ere ppc ee 21,002.14 
Total Receipts and Balance ..................... PI aye oe .. $ 21,898.12 


Expenditures, Budget: 


Salaries Be eae hy as bok aio an ivicihes .... §$ 8,668.19 

Co Poa eo ate Ciais eis kale ae fede oclase oS 5 3,820.01 

DE wks ae Wain a5: eee Sins ve nen eee ore Tee Tere 1,769.18 

Ne aaa as win es Pee ee a 1,030.78 

Supplies fa a. ay fe Raa Cdls KG 247.61 

ENN ME GENEIIOE ww 8 sw ices tecececceeees 304.89 

LEAS i 9 ene eee ee ee tee ee oe 450.00 

Equipment and repair renenpesesin peste 86.36 

Gc EN ie Sen Peewee ahd n vebaae age aS dul ere 453-60 

Miscellaneous ......... Pe perry ry See ee ee - $21.41 
Total expenditures, Operating Account ................. $17,152.03 
Total expenditures, Annual Meeting Account ............ 2,891.39 
EE eT ee reer rrr rere 40.47 
RO EE Oe ere TT eee Pe rT ee ee er ree $ 20,083.89 
RR etre Scant ge ee ck EIS 6G ORS ow mle mr sak whe earaatia aa $ 1,814.23 


Functional Distribution of Expenditures: 


IN, 6 iliins Gs Geren Vin vse ak +R BO te A $ 5,754.68 
Membership promotion mae sib Barat k's ste ae ae 1,506.39 
Program Committee ... ees et re ere 2,078.13 
Te eee s Swe e eG kota he ced ha ORT alwles 5 663.17 
Office operation . Spey Fee EEE ee eee eee ee 6,374.65 
Retirement ... tere ee ee 453.60 
Other: ...,.. PRE aE Ana STEER alates monciwin ake an RRR eis $21.41 
SRE SR en ae eee eee ar eee $ 17,152.03 
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ANNUAL MEETING ACCOUNT, JANUARY 1, 1947—MARCH 31, 
Operating Balance, January 1, 1947 


Receipts, Budget: 


NET viiicnws sidcah wae biekasds eon Kabuaversecye $ 258.00 
iy ra Pre Oakes, wars centleaiaen s tees sais Me cam mle neleei nas 150.00 
EE we ANG One ke AMetra kde Enid bie Ais an kw ose wan 78.75 


Total receipts, Annual Meeting Account .... 
Total Receipts and Balance 


Expenditures, Budget: 


Travel ... Peleninie My ana eee ald = (Hite. Se 
Supplies Pesce inte tinal sar aere Mn atvierg ocr tceiml cts aod Fane 83.00 
EN Sek Nh s:tien onnaeraywe scabs Bp nidtateevwlarenen i esses 432.46 


Total expenditures, Annual Meeting Account 
Due Operating Account 


Functional Distribution of Expenditures: 


General administration ......... , .- $ 2,458.93 
Other . 432.46 
Total 
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1947 


$ None 


$ 486.75 


$ 486.75, 


2,891.39 


$ 2,404.64 


$ 2,891.39 
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BUDGET STATEMENTS 
OPERATING ACCOUNT, JANUARY 1, 1947—MARCH 31, 1947 


(Contains Only Net Receipts and Expenditures Properly Credited 
and Charged to the 1947 Budget) 


Functional Distribution of Expenditures: 


General administration .... 


$16,600.00 


$ 5,754.68 


Budget Budget Budget 

Receipts: Estimate Receipts Difference 
Memberships $78,316.00 $19,923.59 $58,392.41 
Attendance fees 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Miscellaneous 3,000.00 591.80 2,408.20 
Total $83,316.00 $20,515.39 $62,800.61 
Expenditures: Allowed Expended Balance 
Salaries .. $27,720.00 $ 8,668.19 $19,051.81 
Travel 7,250.00 3,820.01 3,429.99 
Printing 21,500.00 1,769.18 19,730.82 
Postage 2,150.00 1,030.78 1,119.22 
Supplies .. Fieuie 800.00 247-61 552-39 
Telephone and telegraph 900.00 304.89 55-11 
ee Se a eee 1,800.00 450.00 1,350.00 
Equipment and repair 600.00 86.36 513.64 
Retirement 3,300.00 453-60 2,846.40 
Miscellaneous 1,000.00 $21.41 678.59 
Total $67,020.00 $17,152.03 $49,867.97 


$10,845.32 


Membership promotion ...... 4;750.00 1,506.39 3,243.61 
Program Committee 2,400.00 2,078.13 321.87 
Proceedings . 13,000.00 18,000.00 
Bulletin 6,150.00 663.17 5,486.83 
Office operation 19,820.00 6,374.65 13,445.35 
Retirement 3,300.00 153-60 2,846.40 
Other 1,000.00 $21.41 678.59 

Total $67,020.00 $17,152.03 $49,867.97 
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ANNUAL MEETING ACCOUNT, JANUARY 1, 1947—M+.&CH 21, 10947 
947 3 947 


(Contains Only All Net Items of Receipts and Expenditures Properly 
Charged to the 1947 Annual Meeting Account) 


Receipts: 
Attendance fees .......... 
ae sights gon ee 


Printing ...... Pepe ok Re eat 


Total 


Expenditures: 
Salaries 
(i ae 
EN ere eee rr Se hee 
Supplies and equipment ... 


Telephone and telegraph .............. aia 
Miscellaneous .......... panic WER ee Sabi tens 


. ) SE AIS perl 


Functional Distribution of Expenditures: 


General administration ....... 

Publicity and press service . 

BOUNN ac ce Ge eae es : 

Program and daily Bulletin .. 

Other Ptaheg icc ease P ohasreiat 
Total .... OR er Sere 
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Budget Budget Budget 
Estimate Receipts Difference 
$11,000.00 $ 258.00 $10,742.00 
3,600.00 150.00 3,450.00 
1,500.00 78.75 1,421.25 
$16,100.00 $ 486.75 $15,613.25 

Allowed Expended Balance 
$ 2,050.00 $ - $ 2,050.00 
4,800.00 2,375-93 2,424.07 
4,400.00 4,400.00 
3,200.00 83.00 3,117.00 
400.00 400.00 
500.00 432.46 67.54 


$15,350.00 


$ 7,400.00 
1,250.00 
2,400.00 
3,800.00 

500.00 


$15,350.00 


$ 2,891.39 


$ 2,458.93 


__ 482.46 
$ 2,891.39 


$12,458.61 


$ 4,941.07 
1,250.00 
2,400.00 
3,800.00 

67.54 


$12,458.61 
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STATUS OF MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


MARCH, 1947 


Members 3-00 $5.00 $10.00 $25.00 $50.00 $75.00 $100.00 Total 
Active: 
First quarter ....... 180 451 235 182 19 2 1 1,070 
Second quarter ..... 326 937 172 84 11 2 1,532 
Third quarter ...... 41 206 54 63 se 1 365, 
Fourth quarter ..... 55 145 119 80 5 1 405 
Ec sok aac ... 608 1,739 580 409 35 “2 5 3.372 


Delinquent: 


First quarter 32 65 28 2 - = 1 128 
Second quarter . 811 1,544 150 49 2 a i 2,554 
Fourth quarter ..... 2 9 3 2 a i ae 16 
ES eee 845 1,618 181 53 . ie 1 2,698 
Grand Total ..... 1,447 3,357 761 462 35 2 6 6,070 
New: 


First quarter ....... 106 156 52 55 is sa si 369 
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Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted to approve the re- 
yort of the Treasurer. 

In the absence of the chairman, the Secretary presented the report of the 
Time and Place Committee. During the past four or five years the usual 
procedures of the Time and Place Committee have not been possible be- 
cause of war conditions and the still difficult problems of securing ade- 
quate meeting places. At the meeting a year ago the Executive Committee 
instructed the Secretary to make tentative arrangements for the meetings 
for 1948, 1949, and 1950. The Time and Place Committee has reviewed the 
action taken by the Secretary under these instructions and heartily ap- 
proves it. The meeting for 1948 will be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
the week beginning April 17. Negotiations are still pending in the cities 
recommended for 1949 and 1950. Until the conclusion of these negotia- 
tions no announcement will be made. 

The Executive Committee has reviewed this report of the Time and 
Place Committee and unanimously approves it. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted to approve the re- 
port of the Time and Place Committee. 

In the absence of the chairman, Robert P. Lane, Arch Mandel, a mem- 
ber of the committee, presented an interim report from the special com- 
mittee appointed a year ago to prepare a revision of the Constitution and 
By-laws of the Conference. A draft of such a Constitution has been pre- 
pared and will be presented to the Conference membership later if the 
business session approves the line of procedure recommended by the 
committee. The report is as follows: 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Conference held at Buffalo a 
year ago it was pointed out that the Constitution and By-laws of the Conference 
had not been revised as a whole since 1917. It had been amended many times 
to the point that a careful reading showed many contradictions and provisions 
that had long since outlived their usefulness. The Conference has greatly increased 
in membership and complexity of organization. The provisions of the present 
Constitution for carrying on the necessary affairs of the Conference are in many 
cases quite inefficient or inadequate in the light of present-day conditions. The 
Executive Committee, therefore, authorized the President to appoint a committee 
to revise the present Constitution to meet present-day needs. The following were 
appointed: Robert P. Lane, New York, chairman; Harry M. Carey, Boston; Eliza- 
beth Cosgrove, Washington, D.C.; Rudolph T. Danstedt, St. Louis; and Arch 
Mandel, New York. Three meetings of the committee have been held. 

After careful consideration of the present Constitution and By-laws, section by 
section, it was decided to propose a simple Constitution that would provide for 
governing the affairs of the Conference through effective committees and the ref- 
erence of important questions of policy which involve amendments of the Consti- 
tution to the entire membership of the Conference by mail vote. 

It was evident that to revise the present Constitution by the process of amend- 
ing the present sections and provisions would be a futile and confusing procedure. 
Therefore, an entirely new Constitution has been drafted. In some instances it 
retains some of the wording of the present Constitution. However, the proposed 
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Constitution should be considered as a whole and compared with the present one 
as a whole rather than section by section. 

In order that the proposed Constitution may be given consideration by the 
maximum number of Conference members, your committee suggests the following 
procedure: 

1. That it be submitted to the Executive Committee for their consideration and 
modification if they see fit to do so 

2. That as soon as it is approved by the Executive Committee, it be printed in 
the next issue of the Conference Bulletin and the comment of Conference mem- 
bers be invited 

g. That as soon as sufficient time (perhaps sixty days) has elapsed for all Con- 
ference members who wish to do so, to comment, that the Executive Committee 
give careful consideration to such comments and make such modifications in the 
proposed Constitution as it deems wise in the light of the comments from the 
members 

4. That the proposed Constitution then be submitted by mail vote to all mem- 
bers of the Conference and that a majority of valid votes be required for adoption. 
Your special committee feels strongly that the adoption of a new Constitution is a 
matter of sufficient importance to be placed before the maximum possible number 
of Conference members for their consideration and vote. 


During the discussion from the floor it was pointed out that valuable 
suggestions might be secured by sending copies of the memorandum and 
the Constitution to the various area committees for their consideration 
and comment before being printed in the Bulletin for the consideration 
of all the membership of the Conference. It was agreed that this would 
be done. 

The report of the Committee on Tellers, William J. Blackburn, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, chairman, was called for and presented by the chairman as 
follows: 


President: Leonard W. Mayo, Cleveland 

First Vice President: Irene Farnham Conrad, Nashville, Tenn. 

Second Vice President: Wayne McMillen, Chicago 

Third Vice President: Neva R. Deardorff, New York 

The candidates elected to the Executive Committee for a three-year term are: 
Frederick H. Allen, M.D., Philadelphia; Mary E. Austin, Washington, D.C.; 
Marion Hathway, Pittsburgh; Faith Jefferson Jones, Hampton, Va.; Russell H. 
Kurtz, Concord, N.H.; Malcolm S. Nichols, Boston; Margaret D. Yates, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM J. BLACKBURN 
Chairman, Committee on Tellers 


The results of the Section elections were printed in the April, 1947, 
Bulletin and will be found in the Business Organization of the Conference 
—Appendix B—printed in the Proceedings. 


It was announced that the Committee on Nominations would make its 
report at the Friday evening General Session. 


ee 
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There being no further business, upon motion duly made and seconded 
it was voted to adjourn. 


Friday, April 18, 1947 
The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented by Roy 
Sorenson in the absence of the chairman, Beth Muller, as follows: 


President: Ralph H. Blanchard, Executive Director, Community Chests and 
Councils, New York; First Vice President: Martha M. Eliot, M.D., Associate Chief, 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C.; Second Vice President: Loula Dunn, Commissioner, Alabama 
Department of Public Welfare, Montgomery, Ala.; Third Vice President: Benja- 
min E. Youngdahl, Dean, School of Social Work, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Members of the Executive Committee: Seven to be elected. Harriett M. Bartlett, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Chester L. Bower, Executive Secretary, Community Council, 
Houston, Texas; Frederick I. Daniels, Executive Director, Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service, Brooklyn, N.Y.; John B. Dawson, Executive Director, Community 
Chest of Philadelphia, Philadelphia; Florence R. Day, Director, Smith College 
School for Social Work, Northampton, Mass.; Myron Falk, Executive Director, 
Baton Rouge Community Chest and Council of Social Agencies, Baton Rouge, 
La.; A. A. Heckman, General Secretary, Family Service of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Beth Muller, Field Consultant in Child Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Chicago; W. I. Newstetter, Dean, School of Social Work, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Helen Rowe, Associate Director, Camp Fire Girls, New 
York; Howard L. Russell, Director, American Public Welfare Association, Chi- 
cago; Louis Towley, Associate Professor of Social Work, School of Social Work, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; T. J. S. Waxter, Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, Baltimore; Ernest Witte, Chief of Social Service, Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration, Branch 12, San Francisco 

Members of the Committee on Nominations: Seven to be elected. Marylouise 
Allen, Case Supervisor, Provident Family and Children’s Service, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Herschel Alt, Executive Director, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York; Philip 
Bernstein, Associate Director, Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
New York; Robert B. Canary, Assistant Chief, Division of Social Administration, 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare, Columbus, Ohio; Almena Dawley, Associate 
Director, Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia; Charles F. Ernst, Director, Public 
Education Division, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.; Arthur E. Fink, 
Director, School of Social Work, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; 
Rev. Floyd F. Fischer, Executive Director, Catholic Charities of the Diocese of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebr.; Ralph G. Hurlin, Director, Department of Statistics, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York; Isabel P. Kennedy, Executive Secretary, Federa- 
tion of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Pittsburgh; Mary S. 
Labaree, Assistant Director, Special Service Section, Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D.C.; Clarence Pretzer, Director, Family Service Society 
of Metropolitan Detroit, Detroit; J. Caswell Smith, Jr., Executive Secretary, Urban 
League of Greater Boston, Boston; Marietta Stevenson, Professor and Director of 
Social Welfare Administration, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Respectfully submitted, 

BETH MULLER 
Chairman, Committee on Nominations 
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The nominations for Section chairmen and Section committee members 
were published in the April Bulletin. 


The Conference adjourned at 3:00 p.M., Saturday, April 19, 1947, to re- 
assemble in Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 17 to 23, 1948. The final regis- 
tration at the Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work was 4,335. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Howarp R. KNIGHT 
General Secretary 
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Administration, in equipment of commu- 
nity organizer, 202 f. 

Adolescents, re-evaluating maturity of, 70; 
problem of group workers’ leadership, 
428; see also Youth 

Adoption, records of, on birth certificates, 
352 359, 357, 358 

Adoption Service Bureau, see Cleveland 
Adoption Bureau 

Adult education, 15 

A.F. of L., see American Federation of La- 
bor 

Aged, term, 394; see also Old age 

Agencies, see under Casework agencies; 
Children; Councils; Family agencies; So- 
cial Agencies 

Agency and Area Project of Los Angeles, 
389 

Agricultural workers, inequity in financial 
provisions for, 148, 149, 150; device for 
financing, 150; see also Migrants 

Agriculture, average yearly rate of improve- 
ment, 98; occupational accident and 
death rates, 173 

Alexander, Franz, quoted, 4 

American Association of Group Workers, 
443 

American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, 443 

American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, 443 

American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, 8, 435, 442 

American Association of Social Workers, 8, 
438 

American Cancer Society, 220 

American Council on Race Relations, 95 

American Federation of Labor, 94 

American Friends Society, 95 

American Heart Association, 219 

American Law Institute, 384 

American National Red Cross, 223, 424 

American Veterans Committee, 124; stand 
against discrimination, 126; National 
Planning Committee’s resolution re Com- 
munist party, 129 

Americas, the: responsibility for restora- 
tion of political and social normality, 
21 ff. 

Annuities, on contributory insurance basis, 


145, 151; financing payments on long- 
time basis, 150; policies of insurance 
companies increasing, 151 

Antidepression measures, 79 

Anti-Trust Act, 81 

Arbitration, industrial, 108 

Assistance as means of maintaining living 
standards, 119; cutbacks in appropria- 
tions for general, 155; provisions most in- 
adequate, 160; best gauge for appraising 
measures, 161; see also Public assistance 

Association, right of, 106 

Association of Group Workers, 426 

Associations, formation of professional, 8 

Associations of social workers, see entries 
under American; National 

Atlanta Urban League, organization of 
Negro community to win training and 
war jobs, 229 f. 

Atomic bomb, 4 

Australia, 41 

Austria, 43 

Automaticity promised by business, 82 

A.V.C., see American Veterans Committee 


Backward peoples, awakening and desires 
of, an outstanding world problem, 21, 24 

Balance of power as strategy of industrial 
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Ball, Joseph H., 106 
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relating of casework practice and the 
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and method, 252 ff.; four basic services 
and divisions that direct them, 252 f.; use 
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257 ff. 
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70; disturbed, due to environmental fac- 
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Bell systems, new racial employment poli- 
cies, 91 

Benjamin Rose Institute, 414 

Birth moved out of society, 66 

Birth records, importance, 351-60; what 
it is that causes trouble, 351; vital data 
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Birth records (Continued) 
removed from certificates, 352; informa- 
tion on illegitimacy, 352, 355, 358; new, 
for adopted and legitimated children, 
852, 355-58 passim; those who can be 
helped by good registration, 353; ideal 
state certificate, 354 ff.; how states are 
strengthening registration programs, 
357; birth cards, 357, 358; agencies work- 
ing to formulate sound practices and 
laws, 358 f. 

Black Metropolis (Cayton and others), 457 

Block organization, Cincinnati, 225 

Boardinghouses for the aged, 409 

Boards, agency: joint board and staff com- 
mittees, 455 

Bonding of officials, 48 

Boom and bust, 81 ff. 

Boxing show staged by Detroit Negroes, 415 

Bradley, Omar, 122; quoted, 127 

Brazil, 41 

Brewster housing project and recreation 
center, Detroit, 414 

British Isles, 39 

British West Indian workers brought to 
US., 165 

Bronner, Augusta F., Healy, William, and, 
377 

3rookings Institution, 178 

Brueckner, William H., 457 

Budget, government balancing its cash, 76; 
proposals of cuts, 78; superbudget, 85; 
why a “standard budget” can never meet 
the actual needs of clients: its function, 
288; philosophy and use of budget stand- 
ards, 288-93; necessity for, and granting 
of, money, 289; attitudes toward spend- 
ing it a cause of conflicts around standard 
budgets, 290, 292; definition of what is 
decent living, and how much it would 
cost, are ideas not yet generally accepted, 
291; fears that stand in the way of action, 
291 f.; decisions and action that would 
follow development of a standard, 292; 
relation to client’s actual needs and 
sense of worth, 293; implications of its 
broader use in relation to relief giving, 
294-300; dignity and dynamic possibili- 
ties of a standard budget: a democratic 
instrument for seeing that decisions are 
not based on accidental factors, 296; frees 
worker from burden of carrying decisions 
alone, 297 

Building permits, applications for dwin- 
diing, 80 

Bureau of Employment Security, 136 


Bureal of Naval Personnel, Corrective Sery. 
ices Division, 361 

Bureau of Public Assistance, 132, 136; com- 
posite plan for activities, 141 

susiness, profits at all-time high, 76, 77; 
clamoring to be relieved from all re. 
straints, 76; what became of promises 
made by? 77; concentration of, 81; rela- 
tions of government to, 84, 85; question 
that must be met, 104; labor has de- 
veloped no threat to sovereignty of, 111 

Susiness cycles, 81 ff.; possible to contest 
boom-and-bust psychology, 85; see also 
Depressions 


California, integrity of finest educators 
maligned, 129; education for Indians in 
coéperation with Federal Government, 
181; public welfare in the rapidly grow- 
ing community of Contra Costa County, 
185-93; use of probation, 369, 370, 371, 
387; effects of Deadly Weapon Act, 371; 
forestry camps, 375, 388; prevention and 
control of delinquency, 384-90; member- 
ship, function, and services of the Youth 
Authority, 384, 386-go; Governor, Legis- 
lature, and others supporting the pro- 
gram: early description of delinquency: 
provisions of present law, 385; delin- 
quency prevention services of Los Ange- 
les and other cities, 389 f.; of schools, 
390; developments in care for the aged 
and chronically ill, 408 

California Department of Corrections, 373 

California Institution for Men at Chino, 
see Chino 

California Youth Committee, 389 

Camps, California's forestry camps for de- 
linquents, 375, 388; intercommunity and 
inter-racial, for children, 457 

Canada, 41 

Cancer, 219; public attention corralled, 220 

Canteens, youth, 387 

Capital goods production, 101 

Capitalism that meets needs of modern 
world, 86 

Cardiac cases, vocational retraining, 117 

Casework, generic principles of present 
practice, 227-39; appearance of differ- 
ences of viewpoint, necessitating refor- 
mation of principles, 227; definition, 228; 
principles that emerge from the “func- 
tional approach” concept, 228-30, 238; 
from the “organismic” concept, 231-33; 
the specific dynamic represented by the 
agency as both governing and limiting 
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force: from the functional point of view, 
233 f.; from the nonfunctional, 235; the 
“scientific base” another principle which 
differentiates the two types of service, 
235-37; defined as a helping process 
whose use and outcome are under the 
control of the recipient of help, 237; 
agency the fundamental dynamic, 238; 
choice of basic concepts of professional 
practice: changes and sacrifices involved, 
238; in spite of crises, able to increase 
knowledge and modify methods, 240; 
public awareness of psychiatric concepts: 
resulting demands for service, 241; what 
good casework is: clarification of dynam- 
ics, 241 f.; importance of the application 
of psychoanalytic concepts, 242; how and 
when of interpretation, 243; why a loaded 
word, 261; casework services in public 
welfare, 261-69; as a method of giving so- 
cial services: its elements or characteris- 
tics, 262 ff.; philosophy on which based, 
263; its body of knowledge, 264 ff.; com- 
parison with public education program, 
267 f.; obstacles to public welfare, 268; 
one of the means by which public agency 
seeks to express in action its end, 269; 
counseling services in family agencies 
(q.v.), 270-78; homemaker service (q.v.) 
part of program, 279-87; attitude toward 
the relief function: implications of the 
broader use of budgets, 294-300; child- 
protective work as a specialized service, 
316, 322; treatment for children referred 
by court, 318 f.; fees for adoption service, 
344-50; stress laid on personality and in- 
terdependence of individuals, 399; not 
fully accessible to the aged, 400; extern- 
ship training, 452 

Casework agency, a fixed and stable struc- 
ture governing worker and client in the 
serving and helping process, 233-35; 
worker limited by function and policy of, 
234, 298; facts and procedures that stu- 
dent can obtain only within the agency 
setting, 244 ff.; use of concepts and tech- 
niques in supervised field work practice, 
246; reasons for necessity of making pur- 
pose and program clear to applicant for 
service, 251; integration of supervision 
(q.v.) with total program of the agency, 
251-60; orientation to agency’s method, 
by supervisor and others in charge, 252; 
relation of time limits to all services, 
254 f.; limitation of individual expres- 
sion and creativeness, 258; plan for limi- 


tation of case loads suggested, 452; psy- 
chiatric consultation as aid in, 457, 458 

Caseworkers, changing trends in the educa- 
tion of, 240-50 (see Training); problems 
met in homemaker service, 281; aid to 
homemaker and parents, 283; see also 
Social workers 

Cash assistance, see Money 

Cass Senior Club, 416 

Catholic Inter-racial Commission, 95 

Cayton, Horace, 457 

Charity, organized, 7 

Chiang Kai-shek, 51 

Chicago, intercommunity camp experience 
for children, 457; Institute for Psychoa- 
nalysis, 458 

Chicago, University of, 436 

Child adoption, see Child placement 

Child care, centers for young children of 
migrants, 173; homemaker service as a 
method of, 279-87 

Child labor unnecessary, 100 

Child labor laws, extension to all occupa- 
tions recommended, 172 

Childless couples, feelings of failure, 346 

Child placement, responsibilities in, 301- 
10; initial steps focused on parent’s prob- 
lem, 302 ff.; conditions, 304; financial 
agreement, 305; search for knowledge 
about child, 306; institutional and foster 
home: placement process, 307; worker's 
relationship with child: agency responsi- 
bility for choosing, 308; fees for adoption, 
344-50; amount, coverage, terms, 346 ff.; 
placements according to income group- 
ings of adoptive parents, 349; fee charg- 
ing sound casework practice, 350 

Children, need for dependence and for 
independence, 11; from broken home, 65; 
re-evaluating behavior of, 70; domina- 
tion of, 73; should live with parents or 
foster parents, 115; allowances, 118; laws 
re employment in agriculture, 171; edu- 
cational needs of, in transient families, 
172; school program developed and di- 
versified to meet life needs, 267 f.; early 
legislation providing for care of, 311, 312; 
treatment for disturbed behavior, 333-43; 
birth records, 351-60; information on 
illegitimate, adopted, and legitimated, 
$52, 355-58 passim; crippling conditions 
referred for corrective measures, 354; re- 
ferred to well-baby clinic, 355; conditions 
necessary for development of child into 
an emotionally healthy, well-adjusted 
person, 378 ff.; relationship of parents to, 
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Children (Continued) 
the most crucial factor, 380; influence of 
the school and the teacher: three re- 
quirements for every agency dealing 
with, 381; mental health clinic services 
for, 382 f.; group services, 423, 425, 428; 
recreational groups and opportunities, 
432; intercommunity and _ inter-racial 
camp experience, 457; see also Adoles- 
cents; Family; Juvenile; Parents 

-——- aid to dependent, 133; difference in 
approach of Federal insurance program 
and of Aid to Dependent Children, 146; 
inequity in financial provisions for, 148, 
149 

—— migrant: malnutrition, 170; lack of 
normal home and community life, 171; 
educational needs, 172; child care centers 
for younger, 173 

—— study and treatment homes for dis- 
turbed, 333-43; criteria for selection of 
children for group residence, 334; con- 
ditions referring caseworker meets, 335; 
what the homes are and how they oper- 
ate, 335 ff.; see also Evanston Receiving 
Home 

Children’s agencies, confusion between 
family agencies and, in placement proc- 
ess, 302 

Children’s Bureau, 132, 136, 141; leader- 
ship in program for licensing children’s 
institutions, 324; working for sound regis- 
tration practices and laws, 358 

-—— National Committee on Homemaker 
Service, 279 

Children’s Emergency Fund, International, 
23, 24, 44 

Children’s institutions and agencies, super- 
vision and licensing, 324-32; components 
of a good licensing law, 324 ff.; adminis- 
tration of the law, 327 ff.; educational 
role of licensing agency, 329; standard 
setting, 330; determination of capacity: 
positive gains to be expected, 331 

Child welfare, protective service and foster 
care in Baltimore, 253; use of the time 
limit, 254; responsibility of juvenile court 
and public agency, 311-23; responsibility 
for, recognized in law by states and terri- 
tories, 312; growing concept of what con- 
stitutes a comprehensive program, $12 f.; 
casework services, 316, 318 f., 322; nature 
and administration of protective services, 
316, 321 f.; responsibility for care of de- 
pendent children: for expenditure of 
public funds in their behalf, 317; deten- 
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tion care and facilities, 318, 321; proba- 
tion services, 318f., 321; allocation of 
treatment functions to agencies, 320, g22 

Child Welfare League of America, 279 

China, experiences of UNRRA and volun- 
tary agencies in, 49-60; obstacles to a suc- 
cessful welfare program, 49 f.; character- 
istics of the people, 50; what has been, 
or can be done, to assist them: the sey- 
eral official programs, 50; observations on 
effectiveness of the programs, 50-60; ma- 
jor foreign contributions to relief and 
rehabilitation: discrimination in distri- 
bution of supplies: effect on local prices, 
51; unsuccessful efforts of CNRRA to be 
both coérdinating and operating agency, 
52; inadequate planning, 53, 57; tend- 
ency of foreign agencies to superimpose 
programs, 54; problem of qualified per- 
sonnel, 55-57, 58; of finances, 58; and sta- 
tistics, 59; long history of foreign relief: 
necessity to make own decisions and work 
out own salvation, 59 

China National Rehabilitation and Relief 
Administration, welfare program and 
policies: extent of codperation with 
UNRRA, 50-60 passim 

Chinese Americans, victims of employment 
discrimination, 93 

Chinese Relief Agencies Clearing Commit- 
tee, 57 

Chino, California Institution for Men at, 
370; relaxation of rules: treatment and 
restitution of prisoners, 374 f. 

Choice, in marriage, 63; America a country 

of, 68; one group that has no, 69; men 

think they have, 70; see also Political 

choices 

hronic illness, see Disease 

Church members in U.S., 73 

Cincinnati block organization plan, 225 

C.1.0., see Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations 

Citizenship, granting Indians rights of, 178, 
181, 182 

Civil rights, suspension under threat of 
war, 86; right to a job, 94 

Civil service, see Merit system 

Clay, Lucius, go 

Cleveland, social clubs, 414 

Cleveland Adoption Bureau, fees for adop- 
tion service, 345; cost of carrying a child, 
346 

Clinics, mental health, 464 ff.; consultative 
services to other agencies: as educative 
force in the community, 382; children 
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showing deviant behavior or personality 
symptoms should be referred to: per- 
sonnel and skill of staff, 382; as auxiliary 
service to hospital: mental health edu- 
cation function, 465 

—— postnatal and well-baby, 355 

Closed shop contract, 112 

Clothier, Florence, quoted, 233 

CNRRA, see China National Rehabilita- 
tion and Relief Administration 

Collective bargaining, 108, 112 

Common carriers, safety regulations for, 
disregarded in transporting migrants, 169 

Communism, Red mist of hysteria, 128 

Communist party, on outlawing, 129 

Communists, Chinese: welfare and relief 
program in connection with UNRRA 
and CNRRA, 50-60 passim (see also 
China) 

Communities, isolated: for the aged, 398 

Community, responsibility of the public 
agency to participate in community or- 
ganization: conditions that must be met, 
191-93; should benefit through develop- 
ment of individual and group relation- 
ships, 198, 208; master of its own destiny, 
202; responsible community functioning 
the object of intergroup work, 214; need 
for coéperation of, in aid to delinquents, 
375, 386 ff.; responsibility for juvenile de- 
linquency, 377-83; need for coérdinated 
program by all services, in prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, 383; surveys of, by 
the California Youth Authority, 388 f.; 
plans and consultation services provided, 
389; responsibility for welfare and safety 
of individuals and groups, 393; planning 
services for the aged in the local com- 
munity, 410-17; Detroit's Friendly Visitor 
program, 411 ff.; planning recreational 
services for, 429-34 (see also Recreation); 
need for coéperation of organizations of 
state and, in national mental health pro- 
gram, 467, 468; see also Community or- 
ganization 

Community councils, California: as aids in 
delinquency prevention program, 386, 
39° 

Community organization, significance of 
work, 16; relation of practice of, to ge- 
neric social work, 194, 199-204; defini- 
tions, 199, 200, 206, 218; specific objectives, 
200 ff.; methods, processes, skills, 202 ff.; 
educational and promotional process op- 
erating in the social welfare and plan- 
ning field, 218-26; public usually unselec- 


tive and undiscriminating in response, 
219; education involving its awareness of 
nature of problem and definition of its 
outline, 219 ff.; organization of the body 
of knowledge on the subject, 220; pro- 
motional activities, 221 ff.; two fatal 
handicaps, 221; areas in which greatest 
progress has been made, 221; discovery, 
training, and disciplining of leadership 
forces, 222 ff., 226; community’s action on 
its own when it resists ready-made pro- 
gram by agency, 223; anonymity for or- 
ganizing agency, 224; a new term but an 
old, common-sense practice: methods 
learned from National Urban League 
and successful agencies in other fields, 
225; an important aspect of child welfare 
program, 313; leadership by group work- 
ers, 425; question of best preparation for, 
439 

Community services compromised by as- 
sociation with relief, 119 

Community Service Society of New York 
City, 452 

Competitive system, self-balancing, 86 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, na- 
tional committee to abolish discrimina- 
tion, 94 

Conquered peoples, re-education of, 25-38; 
see also entries under Education 

Constitution, Preamble to, 392 

Contra Costa County, Calif., wartime mi- 
gration to, and trebling of population, 
185; resulting problems, and program for 
meeting them, 185-93 

Coéperation, basic human need for, 10; 
equilibrium attained by, 14 

Coéperative movement, labor has not pro- 
duced, 111 

Coérdinator of Inter-American Affairs, of- 
fice of: Rockefeller appointed, the pro- 
gram of action, 29 f. 

Correction techniques of war services, 361- 
68 

Corwin, Edwin S., 86 

Council for Democracy, 95 

Council of Economic Advisers, 79, 80, 85, 
396 

Council of Social Agencies, Chicago, 457 

Council of Social Agencies, Detroit, 411, 
417 

Council of the American Association of 
Registration Executives, 357 

Councils of social agencies as aids in Cali- 
fornia’s delinquency prevention pro- 
gram, 387, 390 
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Counseling in family agencies, (q.v.), 270- 
78 

Coyle, Grace, definition of group work, 421 

Culture, behavior as a systematic pattern 
of, 61 

Cultures, change while human needs per- 
sist, 5, 10; vary widely and change 
rapidly, 13, 16; dissipating fear and dis- 
crimination, 13 

Cycles, see Business cycles 

Czechoslovakia, 43 


Dakin, Edwin F., E. R. Dewey and, 81 

Death moved out of society, 66 

Declaration of Independence, 392 

Deflation, devastation of, 80 

Delinquents, prostitutes and promiscuous 
girls, 253, 254, 255; detention in jail, 
369 f.; probation, 369-71; diagnosis and 
treatment of the adult offender, 369-76; 
victims of tradition and custom, 370, 371; 
effect of prison treatment after return to 
society, 371; unsound theories about pun- 
ishment of, 371, 385; guidance centers, 
372; treatment in progressive institu- 
tions; resulting restitution, 372-76; classi- 
fication committees, 374; results of meth- 
ods used at the Institution for Men at 
Chino, 374f.; gradual release, 375; see 
also Juvenile delinquents 

Democracy, more than a political theory: a 
way of life, 125; on the offensive, 125, 
126; problem of veteran participation, 
128; establishment by law of equality of 
opportunity, 262; rooted in the concept 
of coéperation, 419 

Democratic way of life, expectations for, 
in Italy, Japan, and Germany, 35-38 

Department stores, opportunities for Ne- 
groes, 92 

Dependence, need for, and for independ- 
ence, 10, 11, 12 

Depressions, antidepression measures, 79; 
social cost, 96; public assistance during, 
149; see also Business cycles 

Detention care and facilities, for children, 
318, 321; in California, 370, 387; see also 
Prisons 

Detroit, enormous case load of old age as- 
sistance recipients, 411; Bureau of Social 
Aid, 411, 412; the Friendly Visitor pro- 
gram and its results, 411-17; social clubs 
and recreational groups, 414 ff. 

Devine, Edward T., quoted, 7 

Dewey, Edward R., and E. F. Dakin, 81 

Dewey, John, 12; quoted, 262 
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Differences, see Variation 

Disability, need for insurance against risk 
of, 149; device for financing, 150 

Discrimination, against races and cultures, 
13; in employment, 93; legislation to 
outlaw, 94; organizations fighting against, 
94, 95; stand of American Veterans Com- 
mittee against, 126; toward American In- 
dians, 177-84 passim; group work at- 
tack on racial intolerance, 428; see also 
Prejudice, Toleration 

Disease, educational and promotional cam- 
paigns of agencies concerned with eradi- 
cation of, 219 f.; venereal disease, 253; 
problem of chronic illness among the 
aged, 407-9; remarkable developments in 
California, 408; Illinois’ attack on many 
fronts, 408; plans for research in the field 
of geriatrics, 410 

Displaced persons, proposals for aid to 
refugees and, 45 f.; effect of group life 
in camps for, 418 

Divorce, most serious aspect, 64 

Doctors, failure of early health insurance 
promoters to understand and to gain 
support of, 221 

Domestic service for families of all classes, 
116 

Dunham, Arthur, 206; quoted, 199 


Earnings, see Wages 

Economic and Social Council of U.N., 22, 
14; Temporary Subcommission on the 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas, 42 

Economic Commission for Europe, 42, 44 

Economic coéperation not a guarantee of 
peace, 20 

Economic power, concentrated, 81, 85 

Economic problems, solution depends upon 
assumptions re social life, 15 

Economics, transition from war to peace, 
75-87; conflict between orthodoxy and 
the new thought, 84 

Economic weapons, new, 82 

Economy, mixed, 84 

Education, problem left to local communi- 
ties, 133; needs of children in migrant 
and transient families, 172; provision for 
Indians, 180 f.; development and diversi- 
fication to meet children’s life needs, 
267 f.; programs in universities and col- 
leges, as aids to delinquency prevention 
and youth guidance, 388; mental health 
education function, 464, 465 f.; see also 
Schools 
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—— in conquered countries, 25-38; evalu- 
ation of problems, policy, results, 25; the 
three common problems: school plant, 
27 f., 31; textbooks, 27, 28, 31; teaching 
personnel, 27, 29-31; illustrations of na- 
ture of our policy, 31; abstention from 
positive direction, 1 ff.; prediction as 
to what may be expected of the three 
major conquered peoples, 35 ff. (see also 
Germany; Italy; Japan); prevailing spirit 
of policy: the wish to save all indige- 
nous resourcefulness, 35 

—— of social workers, see Schools of social 
work; Training 

Educational and promotional process in 
community organization (q.v.), 218- 
26 

Educational institutions for juvenile de- 
linquents, 386 

Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, U.N., 22 

Educators, integrity maligned, 129 

Einstein, Albert, quoted, 4 

Electrical power production, average yearly 
rate of improvement, 98 

Elkus, Charles de Y., quoted, 181 

Emancipation Proclamation, 392 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, quoted, 269 

Emerson House, Chicago, 457 

Emotional development, healthy: child's 
dependence upon balance between grati- 
fication and renunciation of natural 
impulses, 378 ff.; delinquency as result of 
thwarted impulses, 380 

Emotional maladjustment, 419, 422; rela- 
tion to delinquency, 377 f., 380 

Employees’ associations, 110 

Employer, function, 105; labor has relied 
upon to guarantee its sovereignty, 112 

Employment, level of, since V-J Day, 90; 
victims of discrimination in, 93; organi- 
zations campaigning for democratic prac 
tices, 94, 95; effects of increase in hourly 
production on distribution of, 100; com- 
pensatory programs, 117; services for mi- 
grants, 169 

Employment Act of 1946, 396 

England, see Great Britain 

Environment, successful organisms modify, 
14; need for a socially constructive, 114; 
maladjustments in, leading to delin- 
quency, 377, 380; feelings of frustration 
and insecurity taken out upon, 378; as- 
pects that may need to be modified, 382 

Equality of opportunity, 14 

Ethical systems depend on family, 63 


Ethics, course on, for Japanese schools, 34 

Ethiopia, 43 

Europe, relief and rehabilitation problems 
and their challenge, 39-48; United Na- 
tions’ studies and efforts to provide relief, 
42 ff.; amounts needed, deficits, 43, 44; 
problem of refugees and displaced per- 
sons, 45 f. 

Evanston Receiving Home, diagnostic and 
treatment center for disturbed children, 
336-43; group residence under controlled 
conditions, 336; case conference, 337; con- 
cept of a planned, constructive group, 
339; use of community resources, 340; 
residence staff, 341; program, 342; costs, 
343 

Expenditures, government: still stimulat- 
ing the economy, 76 

Externship training for social workers, 452 


Factory workers, interdependence of farm- 
ers and, 101 

Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
complaints of discrimination filed with, 
93 

Fair Labor Standards Act, 171 

Family, helping, to find release from frus- 
trations, 11; what is happening to the 
American? 61-74; instances in which so- 
ciety has done away with, 62; religious 
and ethical systems depend on, 63; things 
that have happened to, because of war, 
63; as a terminable situation: new kind 
emerging, 65; individual, called upon to 
do what whole clan used to do, 67; new 
ethic needed, 72; Russian experiment, 
73; no other way to produce whole hu- 
man beings, 73; need for a loving, 114, 
116; responsibility toward children, 115; 
undermining factors, 116; allowances, 
118; provision for increased number of 
items, 157; homemaker service for par- 
ents and children, 279-87; most difficult 
type, 285; value of interim service, 286; 
care of the aged by, 392, 406; see also 
Children; Parents 

Family agencies, counseling as the basic 
function of, 270-78; broad original func- 
tion: change in way of carrying it out, 
270; history of fee charging, 270 ff.; need 
to relinquish relief giving and to develop 
new skills for higher functions, 271 ff.; 
educating the community to realize its 
possession of an organized body of knowl- 
edge on family living, and of practition- 
ers to use that knowledge, 273; change in 
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Family agencies (Continued) 
attitude of clients, 274; concomitants of 
payment for service, 274, 275, 277; need 
for scientific research in the field and for 
study of experience as a whole, 275; 
faced with decision whether to put re- 
sources and energy at disposal of all who 
need services, or of economically under- 
privileged only, 276; level of develop- 
ment of practitioners the most important 
consideration, 277; confusion between, 
and children’s agencies in placement 
process, 302 

Family Service Association of America, 279; 
committee standards and recommenda- 
tions re personnel, 452 

Family services, 116 

FAO, see Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion 

Farmer, price underwriting promised to, 
80; interdependence of factory workers 
and, 101 

Farm laborer homes for migrants, 170 

Father, role, 62, 72; value of homemaker 
service to, 279-87; see also Family; Par- 
ents 

Fear, conflict grows fat on, 13 

Federal Bureau of Public Assistance, Con- 
ference on Sheltered Care for the Aged, 
495 

Federal Council of Churches, 95 

Federal deposit insurance program, 396 

Federal Government, estimate of expendi- 
tures for coming year, 82; relations to 
business, 84, 85; Negroes in service of, 
go; grants-in-aid for state old age assist- 
ance, 146, 394, 396; relationships with 
Indians, 176 ff.; treaties and promises, 
176; can no longer recognize an inde- 
pendent nation within own_ borders: 
legislation for Indians, 177; grants-in-aid 
programs opened to them, 180 ff.; funds 
for child welfare services, 312; willing to 
assist in prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, 383; welfare and service func- 
tions of, inherent in our historical 
documents, 391 f.; two social insurance re- 
tirement programs, 394 f.; national men- 
tal health program: state participation, 
461-68; dealings through State Mental 
Health Authority, 462; significance of 
greatly increased responsibilities by, 468 

Federal Interagency Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor, 165, 166 

Federal Security Administrator, 138, 395 

Federal Security Agency, reorganization, 
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192-43; grants-in-aid to states, 192 ff.; 
welfare, health, and education brought 
under one head, 134; three periods in or- 
ganization, 134 ff.; audit, 134, 135; review, 
135 ff.; most significant development, 
136; codrdination of activities of agencies 
grouped under, 137; formulation of re- 
quirements: maintenance of personnel 
standards on merit basis, 139; possibility 
of developing composit plan for all its 
activities, 140; single fiscal and admin- 
istrative review, 141; Congressional bills 
to give cabinet status to, 142 

Federal-state relations, three periods in, 
134 ff. (see also Federal Security Agency, 
grants-in-aid) 

Fees, for counseling in the family agency, 
270-78 passim; for adoption service, 344- 
50 

lerguson, Dwight H., quoted, 326 

Filipino Americans, discrimination against, 
93 

Finland, 43 

Follett, Mary Parker, 16, 425 

Food, shortages in Europe: efforts of relief 
agencies to supply fuel and, 39-48; case- 
worker's understanding of meaning of, 
264; budget standards for, 290 

Food and Agriculture Organization, 22, 83 

Foreign-born Americans, discrimination 
against, 93 

Foreign relief, see Relief and welfare 
services 

Forestry camp program for delinquents, 
375, 388 

Fortune survey, 69, 72 

Foster homes, placement of loved child, 
307; supervision and licensing, 324-32; 
for disturbed children, 333 

lrance, 39, 43 

Freedom, see Independence 

Free men, ability to marshal resources and 
organize for action, 26 

Fresno, Calif., 390 

“Friendly Hearts” club of aged Negroes, 
415 f£. 

Friendly Visitors, Detroit: efforts to meet 
spiritual and social needs of the aged: 
program, results, 411-17 

FSA, see Federal Security Agency 

Fuel, shortages in Europe: efforts of relief 
agencies to supply food and, 39-48 

Full Employment Act, 76; being negated, 
78; planning under, 79 

“Functional approach” to casework (q.v.), 
228 


s 
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General Allotment Act, 177 

Generic principles of casework practice in 
1947, 227-39; see also Casework 

Geriatrics, need for research in field of, 410 

Germans, in Latin America, 23 

Germany, re-education in, 27-38 passim; 
three outstanding problems, 27; text- 
books produced, 28, 32; teaching per- 
sonnel, 29-31; American standards 
flouted by courts, 30; expectations for 
democratic way of life, 35, 37, 38; dire 
conditions in, 46; tip-off that, had given 
up offensive, 125; effect of group life in 
displaced persons camps, 418 

G.I. Bill of Rights, 122 

GNP, see Gross national product 

Goethe, 394 

Government, responsibility of local, for de- 
tention facility, 318; welfare and service 
functions of, inherent in our historical 
documents, 391 f.; recreational facilities 
that are responsibility of, 430, 433; see 
also Federal Government; States 

Grandmothers, 66; moral fiber of family, 
67 

Grants-in-aid to states, 132-44, 146 (see also 
Federal Security Agency) 

Great Britain, in British zone, 31; fuel 
and other scarcities, 39; fatalities and loss 
of morale during bitter winter, 40; Lon- 
doners’ reaction to ending of U.S. con- 
trols, 40; effect of delay in making Brit- 
ish loan: inadequate diet, 41; advocacy 
of an international emergency food or- 
ganization, 42; differences between U.S. 
and, in tradition, prejudices, and use of 
words, 48; industrial relations in Eng- 
land, 109 ff.; social security system, 151 

Greece, 43; call for aid to, 46 

Green, William, 112 

Gross national product, 96, chart, 97 

Group life, effects upon individual and so- 
ciety, 418; when fuller opportunities 
afforded by: need for further study of ef- 
fects, 427 

Group Process in Administration, The 
(Trecker), 428 

Group work, see Social group work 

Group workers, see Social group workers 

Group Workers Section of the Federation 
of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh, 456 


Hamilton, Gordon, 231n, 280; quoted, 236, 
237 . . . 

Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, 10 


Health, how far grant-in-aid program can 
be used, 133; medical care, 156; services 
for migrants, 171; services for Indians, 
180, 181; promotional activities of agen- 
cies concerned with: eradication of dis- 
ease, 219f.; juvenile delinquency as a 
public health problem: grand strategy in 
all programs, 378; programs to meet 
needs of aged, 400; chronic illness, 407-9, 
410; see also Disease; Mental; Public 
Health Service 

Health insurance, 6, 221 

Health Organization, 22 

Healy, William, and Augusta F. Bronner, 
377 

Holland, 39 

Home demonstration services, 116, 120 

Home economists, development of budget 
standards, 290 

Homemaker, whole position of, 68; can no 
longer see tangible results, 70 

Homemaker service, 279-87; problems case- 
worker may meet, 281; most difficult type 
of family, 285; value of interim service, 
286; makes possible preservation of fam- 
ily life by father, 287 

Homes, effects of Europe’s losses of, 40; 
broken, 64, 65; need to live in house- 
hold with loving relatives, 114 

Hoover, Herbert, reports on Europe’s need, 
41, 46 

Hopkins, Harry, 19 

Hospitalization, part in rehabilitation of 
handicapped veterans, 122 

Hospitals, care of the aged chronically ill, 
407, 408 

—— mental: clinics as auxiliary service to, 
455 

Houses, applications for permits to build, 
dwindling, 80 

Housing, effect of shortage upon veterans, 
127; Wyatt’s program knifed, 128; of 
migrants, 170; and sheltered care, for 
aged, 398, 409; for chronically ill, 
497-9 

Hull, Cordell, quoted, 33 

Human needs, basic: persist while cultures 
change, 5, 10, 16; for teamwork, 11; of 
individual to be a person, 11; gap in 
defenses against, may be stopped, 118; see 
also Individual 

Human progress, groups vital to, 419 

Human relations, methods of science can 
be applied to study of, 5 

Human solidarity, notion of, 21 


Hungary, 43 
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Hunger, problem of relief efforts against 
cold and, in Europe, 39-48 


Ideals, new, needed, 4 

Ideological war motives and postwar puri- 
fication, 29, 31 

Illegitimacy, information re, on birth certif- 
icates, 352, 355, 358 

Illinois, services for the aged, 402-10 passim 


Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, 


336; see also Evanston Receiving Home 
Income, what national, can support, 77 
Income tax, proposal to reduce prepared 

for rich, 78 
Independence, need for, 10, 11, 12 
India, children of divorced women, 62 
Indians, American: discrimination against, 

93; percentage in our population, 176; 

history of government relations with, and 

policies toward, 176 ff.; public responsi- 
bility for, 176-84; rights lost under 
segregation system, 177; economic condi- 
tion aggravated by limited amount of 
land, 178; can government function for 

Indians as it does for non-Indians? 

178 ff.; question of segregation, 179; of 

removal from Federal control, 179, 181; 

grants-in-aid programs in education, 

health, welfare, available under FSA, 

180 f.; two main objectives in behalf of, 

181; need for understanding and support 

of public, 182; ways in which public 

welfare and social workers can carry con- 

cern for, into action, 182-84 
Individual, need of, to be a person, 11; 

differing potentialities for development, 

12; emphasis upon worth regardless of 

creed, color or race, 125; respecting the 

Indian as, 182, 183; social adjustment the 

central objective of social work prac- 

tice, 196, 200, 228; social group work 
process in behalf of, 207; without social 
significance in intergroup work apart 
from responsible community functioning, 
208, 214; definition of client and his prob- 
lem, 229; “functional” caseworker’s ap- 
proach to problem of, 229 ff., 233; impor- 
tance of the total personality: society's re- 
sponsibility for, in “organismic” concept 
of casework, 291 ff.; dynamic of the case- 
work agency, 233; its influence: beginning 
of his effective use of a helping process, 

234; source of healing and helping power 

in himself, 237, 266; student’s gradual 

realization of worker-client relationship, 

246 f.; how small things create and af- 


fect feelings of, a part of casework’s spe- 
cial knowledge, 264 f.; action rooted in 
feeling: no procedure is routine for, 265; 
need for, and freedom in spending, 
money grants, 289, 290, 292; handling 
relief in a way to aid, and to save self 
respect of, 293, 294 ff.; focus on, the 
foremost characteristic of our democ- 
racy, 391; principle of the dignity and 
integrity of, an essential in plans for 
aged, 393; two rights of, 396; rights recog- 
nized by Social Security Act, 396 f.; 
when group life is frustrating or tyran- 
nizing, 418; sanctity of, in an interde- 
pendent society, 421; growth and adjust- 
ment through group experience, 423; see 
also entries under Human 

Individual awareness of world unity and 
interdependence, the rock bottom for 
foundation of peace, 20 ff. 

“Individualization,” a group work area of 
specialization, 422 f. 

Industrial Commission of 1901, 108 

Industrial efficiency, increased leisure 
through greater, 101 

Industrialization, evils that followed, 6 

Industrial peace, paths to, 106; more a 
political than an economic settlement, 
108 

Industrial relations, conflict which under- 
lies, 105; economic aspects of disputes: 
nonarbitrable issues, 107; in England 
and Sweden, 109 ff.; see also Labor- 
management relations 

Industrial Revolution, 98, 99 

Industry, profits at all-time high, 76, 77; 
monopolistic competition, 81; productiv- 
ity and living standards, 96-102; output 
per manhour, 97, chart, 98; employment 
in commodity producing and in non- 
commodity, 100; need for diversification 
of production, 166; attitude toward older 
workers, 402; their return to, during war, 
404 

Infantile Paralysis Foundation, National, 
223 

Inflation, 76; real damage caused by, 80 

Institute for Family Life, 414 

Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, 458 

Institute of Government Research, 180 

Institutional care, child and adults on 
impersonal level, 307; study and treat- 
ment homes for disturbed children, 333- 
34 

Institutions, supervision and licensing of, 
for children, 324-32 
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Insurance, see Annuities; Health insurance; Italy, 39, 43; re-education in, 27-38 passim; 


spe- : - eS : 
ie Old age insurance; Social insurance; Un- three outstanding problems, 73 text- 
G5: employment insurance ; books produced, 28, 32; teaching per- 
ing, Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Re- sonnel, 29, 30; abstention from positive 
ing quirements, forecast by, 39 direction in, 31; “historicity” of approach 
self Interdependence and unity of world: in- to pedagogy, 32; slight expectations for 
the dividual awareness of, the rock bottom democratic way of life in: population 
oe. for foundation of peace, 20 ff. predicament, 35, 38 
and Interest rate, 83 Rs 
Pe Intergroup work, community organization Jails, county, 369 f.; see also Prisons 
og. as, 200; seven assumptions, 205 f.; social Japan, Minister of Education to U.S. Edu- 
5 f: intergroup work process, 205-17; role of cation Mission, quoted, 25; re-education 
ang worker: division of role into categories, in, 27-38 passim; three outstanding prob- 
de. 207 f., 210 ff; individuals and groups lems, 27; teaching personnel, 29, 30; co- 
nat without social significance in, apart from operation with U.S. educators, 33, 34; 
hei responsible community functioning, 208, fine characteristics found in people, 34, 
214; the two focuses, 208 f.; crucial aspects 35; expectations for democratic way of 
a" of the process, 209; types of intergroup, life in, 35, 36, 38 
tot 213; see also Social group work Japanese Americans, victims of employ- 
International Bank, 43, 78, 83 ment discrimination, 93; prejudice shown 
of International Children’s Emergency Fund, in treatment of veterans, 127 
23, 24, 44 Jefferson, Thomas, 129 
International coéperation, achievement of Johnson, Arlien, 206 
= UNRRA unprecedented, 22; first case of, Journal of Commerce, 76, 77, 81 
in world terms, 24; countries that would —_ Juridical approach to peace, 20 
follow U.S. leadership, 41; sacrifice of Juvenile court, law re children coming be- 
— national sovereignty implied, 47; basic fore court on a neglect or dependency 
nt, obstacles to success, 47 f. charge, 253; prescribes no time limit, 255; 
International Labor Office, 47 development of responsibilities and ac- 
= International problems, the two outstand- tivities, 311; responsibility of public 
—_ ing, 21 €: agency and, in child welfare (q.v.), 311-23; 
aa International Refugee Organization, 45 implications of its growth: functions de- 
ae International relations, veteran concerned fined, 313 ff.; future development of 
with, 130 court and agency and their relationship 
International welfare program, lessons to to each other: differences between their 
7 be learned from experiences of UNRRA responsibilities, 315 ff., 321 f.; centraliza- 
Aa and voluntary agencies in China, 49-60 tion of jurisdiction envisioned: ideal of 
wn (see also China); success dependent on the family court, 320; California, 370, 
ant sound organization and administration, 386 ; 
ne 49; problem of nondiscrimination in a Juvenile delinquency, probation services 
me country divided by civil strife, 51; neces- for children, 318 f., 321; nature of: causa- 
Pm sity for advanced planning, 53; need for tive factors, 377 1tf., 385; responsibility 
ar merit system: problem of qualified per- of the community for, 377-83; a public 
’ sonnel, 55-57 health problem: should be attacked from 
al, Interpretation, in equipment of commu- that standpoint, 378; factors in preven- 
nity organizer, 202f.; how and when tion, 380-83; what a real prevention pro- 
caseworker should give, 243 gram would include, 380, 382; three re- 
Interstate Commerce Act, provision for pri- quirements every agency should meet, 
158 vate Carriers, 170 381; the mental health clinic, 382 f.; de- 
4 Interstate Commerce Commission, findings pendence of program upon an informed 
on re vehicles used to transport migrants, community: need for coédrdination of all 
-. 169 services, 383, 389; prevention and con- 
33- Intolerance, see Discrimination; Prejudice trol in California, 384-90; removal and 
™ IRO, see International Refugee Organiza- treatment of leader-type delinquents and 
of, tion mental cases, 385; work of, and results 


Italians, in Latin America, 23 


accomplished by, the Youth Authority 
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Juvenile delinquency (Continued) 
(q.v.), 384, 386-90; its fact-gathering and 
information services and community sur- 
veys, 388f.; other delinquency preven- 
tion services, 389; case-finding and guid- 
ance a function of education, 390 

Juvenile delinquents, effect of probation, 
370; emotional and social maladjust- 
ments, 377f., 380; childhood relation- 
ships, 377, 380f.; need for psychiatric 
treatment, 378; the school’s opportuni- 
ties for case-finding and prevention, 381; 
preventive services of the mental health 
clinic, 382 f. 

Juvenile law enforcement institute estab- 
lished in California, 388 


Klem, Mrs. W. C., report by, 413 f. 

Knowledge, body of, upon which case- 
work is based and to which it contributes, 
264-67 

Koestler, Arthur, 265 


Labor, wages could be raised, 77; right to 
same effect from bargaining power as 
business gets from free market, 78; eco- 
nomic power, 80, 83; increased produc- 
tivity, 83; proportion of population 
found in force, 97, 99; effect of increased 
living standards on, 99; if privileges and 
immunities are taken from, by legisla- 
tion, 112; workers transported to areas 
of critical need, 164; negotiations of U.S. 
with foreign governments for, 165; per- 
manent residences for seasonal, 167; see 
also Agricultural workers; Employment; 
Migrants; Unemployment; Wages; and 
entries under Working 

Labor camps for migrants, 170 

Labor legislation, Congress using threat 
of, to prevent collective bargaining, 77; 
to limit authority and effectiveness of 
unions, 103; measures aimed at political 
aspirations of labor movement, 105; see 
also Child labor laws 

Labor-management relations, 105 ff.; non- 
arbitrable issues, 107; both parties un- 
willing to conclude political settlement, 
108 ff.; balance-of-power relationship, 
112; collective bargaining or police 
power? 112 

Labor movement, distance between lead- 
ership and membership, 104; funda- 
mental quest, 105; legislation aimed at 
political aspirations, 105; need for con- 
sistent political power, 108 ff.; conserva- 


tive and responsible, 110; reliance upon 
employer to guarantee sovereignty, 112 

Labor unions, Negro members, 94 (see also 
Negroes); planning campaigns against 
discrimination, 94; effect of labor legisla. 
tion, 103; price of union responsibility, 
103-13; transformed from protest to busi- 
ness organization, 104; twofold demands, 
105; has its system of internal enforce- 
ment and its apparatus for external con- 
flict, 106; given equal sovereignty with in- 
dustry, 109; members loyal to leadership, 
111; social activities infrequent, 111; 
closed shop contract, 112 

La Guardia, Fiorello H., proposal for an 
international food emergency organiza- 
tion, 42 

Laguna Honda, 408 

Laissez faire, 82; abandoned, 83; outlook 
of Congress, 84 

Land-grant colleges, home demonstration 
services, 116, 120 

Lands, Indian, 176, 177, 178 

Language, differences in, an obstacle to 
international collaboration, 47 

Latin America, why responsibility for res- 
toration of world’s political and social 
normality must be shared by, 21, 24; pro- 
gram of Coérdinator of Inter-American 
alfairs, 29 f. 

Leadership, in labor movement, 104, 111; 
need for responsible, in our democracy, 
123; discovery, training, and disciplining 
of, for community organization, 222 f.; 
values of emotional enthusiasts, 222; of 
average-cilizen type, 223; need for in- 
digenous, 223; must be representative 
of people affected, 226; preparing worker 
for supervising and, 453 f. 

—— of world, see World leadership 

League of Nations, 47; machinery of, and 
its creator, 22 

Legislation, social: efforts of Congress to 
starve, 78; to outlaw discrimination, 94; 
objective of social security legislation, 
102; for licensing children’s institutions, 
324; see also Labor legislation 

Leisure, increase in, 100 

Levinson, Frances T., quoted, 345, 346 

Liberalism, rise of, 6; democratic, thrown 
away, 8 

Liberals believe in a mixed economy, 84 

Licensing of children’s institutions and 
agencies, 324-32 

Lindner, Robert M., quoted, 372 

Living standards, see Standard of living 
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Localities, responsibility for detention fa- 
cility, 318; planning services for the aged 
in the local community, 410-17 

Los Angeles, recreational survey, 430, 434 

Los Angeles, Agency and Area Project, 389 

Los Angeles County, institution for the 
aged and chronically ill, 408 

Los Angeles County Youth Committee, 391 

Louis, Joe, 416 

Lundberg, George A., 18 

Luxembourg, 43 

Lynching, 219 


MacArthur, Douglas, 34, 36 

Machines, social control, 6 

McMillen, Wayne, 206; quoted, 199, 203 

Malnutrition, 219 

Management, separation between owner- 
ship and, 104; battle against sovereignty 
of labor union, 111; see also Labor- 
management relations 

Mannheim, Karl, 104 

Manufacturing, output and earnings, chart, 
g8; average yearly rate of improvement, 
98 

March of Dimes, 223 

Marcus, Grace, 295, 344 

Marriage, insistence on free choice of part- 
ners, 63; of couples who share no com- 
mon background, 64; prevalent idea that 
is terminable, 65; what is expected of 
inexperienced young couple, 66; woman’s 
position insecure, 67; Russian experi- 
ment, 73 

“Marriage Counseling... 
cerpt, 232 

Marshall, George C., 95, 130 

Martens, Elsie, quoted, 232 

Massachusetts, legislation for licensing chil- 
dren’s institutions, 324; use of proba- 
tion, 369 

Mayo, Leonard, 206 

Mechanization, see Technical improvement 

Medical care, 156 

Men, see Father 

Mental disease, clinics (q.v.) for preven- 
tion and treatment of, 382, 464 ff.; among 
the aged, 392; concept of, as a public 
health problem: number of patients, 
461; early detection and care, 466 f. 

Mental health, résumé of provisions of Na- 
tional Mental Health Act, 461 ff.; re- 
search and training, 461 f., 463; state 
participation in the national program, 
461-68; grants-in-aid to states, 462; basic 
activities of states, 463; education func- 


” 


(Rasey), ex- 


tion, 464, 465 f.; clinics, 464 ff.; urgent 
need for codéperation of state and com- 
munity organizations with State Mental 
Health Authority, 467, 468 

Mental hygiene, need of training for all 
who come in contact with children, 383; 
California’s mental delinquents referred 
for treatment, 385 

Mentawei, postponement of family, 62 

Meriam, Lewis, quoted, 178; on survey re 
problem of Indian administration, 180 

Merit system, a necessity for international 
relief operation, 55-57; standards under 
which FSA activities are carried on, 
139 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 91 

Mexicans, discrimination against, 93; work- 
ers brought to U.S. during second World 
War, 165 

Michigan, reorganization of public assist- 
ance in: problem of the aged, 411; see 
also Detroit 

Midwife must obtain license, 355 

Migrants, our economy demands large 
numbers of, 163; adequate public social 
services for, 163-75; factors affecting sup- 
ply of agricultural workers, 165; need 
for various social services: necessity for, 
should be decreased, 166; average length 
of employment, 167; problem of trans- 
portation, 167, 169; housing, 167, 170, 
171; recruitment difficult, 168; informa- 
tion employer and workers need, 168; 
employment services for, 169; health haz- 
ards, 170, 171; have little chance to be 
protected by economic security programs, 
73 

Migration during second World War, 163, 
185 

Mining, average yearly rate of improve- 
ment, 98 

Minnesota, 179 

Minorities, knowledge about, would dis- 
sipate fear and discrimination, 13; eco- 
nomic situation, 88-95; position during 
war years, go; veterans encountering pre- 
war prejudices, 92, 126, 127; victims of 
employment discrimination, 93; see also 
Negroes 

Money, acceptance of the idea that each 
person needs money in order to meet 
own needs, attested by expanding Fed- 
eral, state, and local financial support, 
289, 291; attitudes toward recipients’ free- 
dom to spend, 290, 292; principle of cash 
assistance, 397 
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Monopoly, 200 concentrated industries, 81, 
85 

Moral power, 22 

Mother, excessive burden on, 70; both dis- 
ciplinary and responsive, 71; see also 
Family; Parents 


National Advisory Mental Health Coun- 
cil, 461, 462 

National Association of Manufacturers, 105; 
program for industrial peace, 108 

National Association of School Social Work- 
crs, 443 

National Association of Schools of Social 
Administration, 437 

National Committee on Homemaker Serv- 
ice, 279 

National Conference of Social Work, In- 
dians discussed, 1931 meeting, 178; first 
group work section, 420; committees, 
469 f.; business organization, 469-73; 
Treasurer’s report, 474-81; minutes of 
business sessions, 474-84; status of mem- 
bership, 480; consideration of Constitu- 
tion and By-laws revision, 481; action on 
reports of committees, 481-84 

National Conference on Labor Legislation, 
166 

National Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, 447 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 109 

National Infantile Paralysis Foundation, 
223 

National Institute of Mental Health, 462 

National Labor Relations Act, 109 

National Labor Relations Board gave labor 
equal representation with industry, 109 

National Mental Health Act, 441; oppor- 
tunities under the law, 461; provisions 
of the act, summarized, 461 ff. (see also 
Mental health) 

National Office of Vital Statistics, 358 

National Recovery Administration, a new, 
being considered, 85 

National Tuberculosis Association, 220 

National Urban League, go, 220; methods 
of education and promotion in com- 
munity organization, 221 f., 223-25; study 
of employment of Negroes by Veterans 
Administration, 92; new jobs for Ne- 
groes, 95 

Natural sciences, social sciences lag behind, 
5, 16 

Naval Reserve officers contributed efforts 
to Navy’s correctional work, 362 


Nebraska, University of, School of Social 
Work, 458 

Need, see Human needs 

Negroes, economic situation, 88-95; em. 
ployment, 89 ff.; position during war 
years, 90; have held many wartime gains, 
gi; as technicians, 91; unemployed, qu, 
92; in armed forces, 92; unionized, 94; 
employment of, a matter of good busi- 
ness, 95; home of veteran burned, 126; 
National Urban League’s methods of 
community organization in behalf of, 
221 f., 223-25; housing project and recrea- 
tion center, Detroit, 414; social club, 
415 f. 

Netherlands, 43 

New Jersey, use of probation, 369 

Newstetter, Wilber I., 200 

New York City, Community Service Society 
of, 452 

New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, 316 

New York State, use of probation, 369 

New York Telephone Company, 91 

New Zealand, security measures, 155 

NIRA, see National Industrial Recovery 
Act 

NLRB, see National Labor Relations Board 

Noel-Baker, Philip J., 42 

Northrop, Filmore S. C., quoted, 4 

Northwestern Traffic Institute, 388 

Northwestern University, students’ work 
with troubled children, 341 

NRA, see National Recovery Administra- 
tion 

Nutrition services, community wide needed, 
120 


Occupational accidents in agriculture, 173 

Occupation pattern built on choice, 68 

Offenders, adult: diagnosis and treatment, 
369-76; see also Delinquents 

Office of Education, 137 

Office of Federal-State Relations, 137; prob- 
lems, 138 

Office of Indian Affairs, 178, 180, 181 

Office of Price Administration, 77 

Ohio, use of probation, 369 

Ohio Welfare Conference, 457 

Old age, social worker's obligation to, 6; 
proportion remaining on job reduced, 
100; average monthly assistance grant, 
133, 145; per capita cost, 145; difference 
in approach to retired workers in com- 
merce and industry, and to those in 
other fields, 146; bulk of aged able to 
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care for themselves, 150; increase in 
numbers, 391, 402, 406; modifications in 
lives of the aging, 391; a constructive 
program for, 391-401; public and private 
activities that alleviate fears of depend- 
ency: factors having adverse implica- 
tions, 392; essentials of a constructive 
program, 393; significance of terms, 394; 
broad measures for protection of rights, 
395 £.; public assistance, 396-98, 406; dif- 
ferences in state programs, 397; housing 
and sheltered care, 398, 409; programs 
to meet spiritual and social needs, 399, 
4oo, 411 ff., 425, 428; to meet health 
needs, 400, 407; causes of increasing life 
expectancy: effects of notion that chrono- 
logical age ends usefulness, 402; plan- 
ning services for, by the state welfare de- 
partment, 402-10; what old people want 
and need: reorientation in our thinking 
essential to sound planning, 403; reten- 
tion in productive enterprises, 404; what 
the state can do to meet needs of, 404 ff.; 
cost, and prevention of, dependency, 406, 
409 f.; chronic illness, 407-9, 410; personal 
needs not met by assistance grants, 410; 
research in field of geriatrics: retraining 
and re-education, 410; planning services 
for, in the local community, 410-17; De- 
troit’s Friendly Visitor program, 411-17; 
values gained from social clubs and rec- 
reational groups, 414-17 

Old age and survivors insurance, 394 f.; 
number of beneficiaries: average pay 
ments, 145; increase in cost of program, 
146; in industrial and in agricultural 
states, 147; few apply for supplementary 
aid, 151; need to extend to agricultural 
workers, 173 

Omaha Family Agency, 458 

O'Mahoney, Joseph C., 85 

OPA, see Office of Price Administration 

“Organismic’” concept of casework (q.v.), 
231 

Organization, paradox of disorganization 
and, 3 


Parenthood, responsibilities of, turned over 
to women, 71 

Parents, abridgment of rights, and service 
to, where neglect of child has been estab- 
lished, 253; time limits set, 255; home- 
maker service for children and, 279-87; 
initial steps toward placement of child 
focused on problem of, 302 ff.; authority 
of juvenile court over rights of, 314, 315, 


318; prosecution of, by early protective 
agencies: need for authoritative action 
lessened by present understanding and 
casework, 316; protective work begins 
with, and focuses upon, 322; relation- 
ship to child most crucial factor in his 
development: job of parenthood, 380 f. 

Parks and their facilities for recreation, 
430, 431, 433 

Parkway Community House, Chicago, 457 

Parole, system has not kept pace with 
progress in other fields, 361; gradual re- 
lease from custodial restraint, 375; pro- 
gram for juvenile delinquents, 386, 
387 

Peace, foundations of, 19-24; shifting and 
unsatisfactory approaches, 20; individual 
awareness of world unity and interde- 
pendence, the rock bottom for founda- 
tion of, 2g0f.; speed and progress in or- 
ganization of the world for, 26; only 
Way to assure, 130 

Personality development, 8 

Personal relationships, need for satisfying, 
10 

Personnel, need of merit system for inter- 
national welfare service, 55-57; why loan- 
ing of, and use of voluntary agency 
teams, discouraged in China, 58; see also 
Case workers; Social workers; Social 
group workers 

Pettit, Walter, 206 

Philosophers produced by social service, 19 

Philosophy, casework and democracy pro- 
duced by same: how translated into ac- 
tion, 263, 267 

Pittsburgh, Group Workers Section of the 
Federation of Social Agencies, 456 

Planning, necessity for, in foreign welfare 
work: Chinese methods and inadequacies, 
53.57; democratic, to head off a recession, 
79, 82; importance of, by public agency 
management and _ staff, 188, 192; in 
equipment of community organizer, 
202 f.; recreational services for a com- 
munity, 429-34 (see also Recreation) 

Plato, 31 

Poland, 43 

Police bureaus, juvenile, 387 

Policewomen, 388 

Political and social normality, restoration 
of, 21 

Political choices, planning involves, 82; 
government making a greater series, 84; 
use of, to contest boom-and-bust psy- 
chology, 85 
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Political crises, solution not a guarantee of 
peace, 20 

Political problems, solution by social ac- 
tion, 23, 24 

Political strategy, social legislators striving 
to learn, 225 

Population, Italy’s policy and problem, 35 

Postnatal clinic, 355 

Pray, Kenneth L. M., 6; quoted, 289 

Prejudice, against variation, 14; group 
work attack on, 428; see also Discrimina- 
tion; Toleration 

President’s Committee on 
curity, 145 

President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
79, 80, 85, 396 

President’s Industrial Conference of 1919- 
20, plan attacked by labor, 108 

President's Labor-Management Conference, 
109 

Price controls, easy transition from war 
to peace if kept, 77; terrible decision to 
abolish, 80; landlords’ effort to assas- 
sinate, 122 

Prices, gap between purchasing power and, 
76; much too high, 77; present level un- 
supportable, 80; illegal measures being 
taken to support, 81; earnings corrected 
for changes in, 102 

Prisoners, diagnosis and treatment of the 
adult offender, 369-76 (see entries under 
Delinquents) 

Prisons, have not kept pace with progress 
in other fields, 361; conditions in county 
jails: effects upon prisoners, 369 f.; pat- 
tern and effect of antiquated system, 371; 
of new philosophy operating in more 
progressive institutions, 372-76; guidance 
centers, 373 

Private carriers, 170 

Probation, services for children, 318 f., 321; 
system has not kept pace with progress 
in other fields, 361; granted with jail 
service, 369; responsibilities carried with 
granting of, 369, 371; as means of treat- 
ment and restitution, 369-71; outright 
probation, 370; California’s juvenile de- 
linquents, 386, 387 

Probation and Parole Association, 387 

Production, gross national, 76; per capita, 
96, chart, 97; and living standards, 96- 
102; best available measure of total, in 
U.S., 96; application of technical knowl- 
edge to, 98; energy used in, 99; effects 
of increase in hourly, on distribution of 
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employment, 100; of capital goods, 101 
Profits at an all-time peak, 76, 77 
Promotional and educational process in 

community organization (q.v.), 218-26 
Prostitution and promiscuity, Baltimore 

agencies and services, 253, 254; use of 

time limit, 255 
Psychiatric social workers, prospective de- 

mand for, 441; and training, 462 
Psychiatry, growing public awareness of, 

and demands for service, 241; field of 

psychoanalysis and, most productive for 
training, 242; treatment of juvenile de- 
linquents, 378; consultation — services, 

157 f.; training in communities with lim- 

ited psychiatric resources, 458; provision 

under Mental Health Act, for training 
in the several services of, 462; treatment 

clinics, 465 
Psychodynamic orientation of casework, 

242, 249, 250 
Psychological motivations of human be- 

havior, 419, 422 
Psychology, provision under Mental Health 

Act, for training in, 462 
Public, the, see Community 
Public assistance, old age assistance, 133, 

145, 396-98, 404-11 passim; audit to see 

that funds were properly used, 134; an- 

nual expenditure of government agen- 
cies, 144; in the long future, 144-53; de- 
clining role, 147, 155; revenues to finance 
cost, 149; increases in payments follow 
rise in living costs, 151, 157; to meet 
particular need, 152, 154; changing role, 

154-62; position vis-a-vis other security 

measures: fall in state appropriations, 

154; difficulty in interpreting grants in 

excess of average wage levels, 155, 157, 

158; important gains, 156; administered 

as a right, 158; greater respect shown for 

recipients, 158, 161; needy who are in- 
eligible, 159; many grants critically in- 
adequate, 159 ff.; effort to secure legal 
recognition of right, 159, 162; Balti- 
more’s administration of, 253; impor- 
tance of the use of time limits, 254; see 
also Relief 

Public employment services, aid to migrants 

should be part of, 169 
Public health, see Health 
Public Health Service, 132, 136, 137; com- 

posite plan for activities, 141; survey re 

disabling illnesses of migrants, 170; 

grants-in-aid by, under National Mental 
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Health Act, 461, 462; stipends to gradu- 
ate students, 462; goal for mental health 
clinics, 464 

—— National Office of Vital Statistics, 358 

Publicity, programs of agencies appealing 
for nation-wide public support, 217 

Public ownership movement, labor pre- 
sents no threat of, 111 

Public Utilities Holding Company, 83 

Public welfare, see Welfare work 

Punishment of delinquents, unsound the- 
ories about: not a deterrent to crime, 
371, 385 

Purchasing power, gap between price of 
goods in market and, 76; excise taxes 
fall most heavily on, 78; deficit, 81; taxa- 
tion for fortifying, 85; means to prevent 
from disappearing, 86 

Purification of conquered peoples, see Edu- 
cation 


Race discrimination, see Discrimination 

Railroad Retirement Board, 144 

Railroad retirement program, 394, 395 

Railroad transportation, average yearly 
rate of improvement, 98 

Railway Labor Act, 108 

Ranchos Los Amigos, 408 

Rapid Treatment Center, Baltimore, 25° 

Rasey, Mabel, quoted, 232 

Rationing controls, bitterness over release 
of, by U.S. Congress, 40 

Real estate, what became of promises made 
by organizations? 77; landlords’ effort to 
assassinate price control, 122 

Rebel without a Cause (Lindner), excerpt, 
372 

Recession, can we ride through? 79; demo- 
cratic planning to head off, 79, 82 

Reconversion, transitional phases, 75-87 

Recreation, creation and use of services, 
by California’s Youth Authority, 387; 
and social services for the aged, 414-17; 
need for, and formulation of, directional 
principles, 429 ff.; planning for a com- 
munity, 429-34; the Los Angeles survey, 
130, 434; administrative responsibility or 
function analyzed in terms of need, 430- 
33; division of responsibility between or- 
ganized and unorganized, 431, 433; prin- 
ciples needed for determining facility 
responsibility, 433; and distribution of 
services: needs of problem areas, 434 

Recreation for Everybody (Sorenson and 
associates), 430 


Red Cross, see American National Red 
Cross 

Red], Fritz, quoted, 378 

Re-education of conquered peoples, 25-38; 
see entries under Education 

Refugees, proposals for aid to displaced 
persons and, 45 f. 

Rehabilitation, problems of Europe and 
their challenge, 99-48; need for services 
to increase earning capacity, 158 

Relationships, the focal problems with 
which social work deals, 196, 200 

Relief and welfare services, problems of 
Europe and their challenge, 39-48; stud- 
ies and actions of U.N., 42 ff.; amounts 
needed: deficit, 43: the program, 44 f.; 
experiences of UNRRA and voluntary 
agencies in China (q.v.), 49-60; niggardli- 
ness in foreign relief, 78: philosophy and 
use of budget standards, 288-93; case- 
workers’ new respect for, and handling 
of, relief function: implications of 
broader use of budget, 293, 294-300; see 
also Public assistance 

Religious systems depend on family, 63 

Rent control, 78 

Reorganization (Wheeler-Howard) Act, 177, 
178 

Research, in equipment of community or- 
ganizer, 202 f.; in field of geriatrics, 410; 
requirement in schools of social work, 
444 f.; by social agencies, 457; Mental 
Health Act, provision for, 461, 463 

R. H. Macy Company, 91 

Richmond, Mary, 295; quoted, 280 

Right to job a civil right, 94 

Rockefeller, Nelson, 23 

Rogers, Will, quoted, 351 

Roman Catholics, view of marriage, 65; 
victims of employment discrimination, 93 

Rome, University of, 29 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, plea in behalf of refu- 
gees and displaced persons, 46 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 90; creation of 
machinery for U.N., 22; programs de- 
veloping from messages of, 219; March of 
Dimes givers revering the memory of, 
223 

Ruggero, Guido de, 32 

Rural areas, services of welfare worker, 
189; juvenile court and public welfare 
work, 319; mental health clinic services, 
464 

Russell Sage Foundation, monthly statistics 
of homemaker services, 279 
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Russia, Europe turns to, as U.S. loses pres- 
tige, 41; experiment with marriage and 
the family, 73 

Russians in Germany, 31 


Sacramento, Calif., 390 

San Diego, Calif., 390 

San Francisco County, institution for the 
aged and chronically ill, 408 

San Francisco Youth Council, 390 

San Quentin Prison, 373 

Santa Barbara, Calif., 390 

Savings, reduction in, relative to income, 
101 

School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, 436 

Schools, the three problems in conquered 
countries, 27 ff.; ability to help in preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency, 381; and 
to act as “finding” agency, 390; use of 
recreational facilities of, 431, 433; see also 
Education 

Schools of social work, question as to 
whether caseworkers are being adequately 
equipped: advanced training considered: 
urgent need for trained supervisors, 249; 
major issues in education by, 435-47 (see 
also Training); associations of schools, 
435,437; number of schools and of faculty 
members, 435; of students, 435, 435, 441; 
programs, 435-45 passim; fees, 437; basic 
aim: differences in approach and plan, 
448 

Schulze, Oskar, 414 

Science and social work, 3-18 

Sciences, problem of discrepancy between 
advancement of the physical, and the 
social and moral sciences: may be solved 
by social workers, 20 

Scientific base of professional practice and 
development of casework, 235 ff. 

Scientific habit of mind applicable in hu- 
man relations, 16, 18 

Securities and Exchange Act, 83 

Security, see Dependence; Social security 

Segregation of minority groups, 14 

Select Committee to Investigate Indian Af- 
fairs and Conditions, excerpt from report 
of, 179 

Servicemen, women blamed for maladjust- 
ment of, 70; experiences of a Navy en- 
listed man while in a disciplinary status, 
362 ff.; work of men salvaged and re- 
trained in military forces, 368; see also 
Veterans 


Sheean, Vincent, quoted, 60 

Shelter, budget standard for, 291 

Sheltered care for the aged, 398, 409; for 
the chronically ill, 407-9 

Shepard, Ward, quoted, 178 

Sheppard-Towner Act, 132 

“Sitter,” 66 

Smith, Adam, 82 

Smith, Helen Farley, 414 

Social, use of general term, 195 

Social action, solution of political prob- 
lems by, 23, 2. 

Social agencies, limitations of the public 
agency, 186 ff.; reasons for its difficulties 
in securing qualified personnel, 190 f., 
192; its responsibility to participate in 
community organization: to expand serv- 
ices into area of unmet need, 191; con- 
ditions to be met, 191-93; social worker 
always a representative of: two vital 
effects upon method and process, 198; 
public welfare agency called a “social” 
agency, 262; private, in the vanguard in 
meeting community’s needs: desire to 
develop new services vs. inability to let 
new agencies carry their delegated re- 
sponsibilities, 271; responsibility of juve- 
nile court and public welfare agency in 
child welfare, 311-23; development after 
Social Security Act, 312; early concepts 
about social services for children: state 
legislation authorizing county welfare 
agencies, 312; implications of growth: 
functions and limitations defined, 318 ff.; 
future development of court and agency 
and their relationship to each other: 
differences between their responsibilities, 
315 ff., 321 f.; responsibility for expendi- 
ture of public funds, 317; discussion re 
allocation of treatment functions to, 320, 
322; necessity for division of field be- 
tween public and private, 405; ap- 
proaches of those serving group needs, 
422, 423; specific standards for workers, 
426; recreational services of public and 
voluntary, 432, 433; professional educa- 
tion in the agency setting, 448-60 (see 
entries under Training); meaning of 
structure, 449; factors that play impor- 
tant parts in determining kind and qual- 
ity of staff development program, 449 ff; 
need for defining functions of executive, 
of supervisor, 450; joint board and staff 
committees, 455; responsibility of, as 
more people seek help and greater skills 
needed, 460; see also under Casework 
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agencies; Children; Councils; Family 
Agencies 

Social and political normality, restoration 
of, 21 

Social clubs and recreational services for 
the aged, 414-17 

Social Commission, 22 

Social group work, need to develop, 17; 
purposes to which adjustive efforts di- 
rected, 206, 207; balanced objectives con- 
stituting social group work, 208; when 
group life frustrating to the individual, 
destructive to society, 418; current fron- 
tiers, 418-28; groups vital to human prog- 
ress: democracy rooted in concept of co- 
operation, 419; first section of, at Na- 
tional Conference of 1935, 420; report of 
study groups: progress made in clarify- 
ing objectives, 420; elements in the credc 
or philosophy which give direction and 
validity to, as a method, 420 ff.; defini- 
tions, 421; the two concepts of individ- 
ualization and socialization, 422 ff.; de- 
velopments in various organizational set- 
tings and among various age groups, 
424 ff.; trends that evidence emergence 
into a more clearly defined area of pro- 
fessional activity, 426 f.; ideological dif- 
ferences, 427: frontiers on which workers 
must move in the years ahead, 427 f.; 
recreational functions and services, 432; 
special projects with staff education as 
objective, 456; see also Intergroup 
work 

“Social Group Work” (Trecker), excerpt, 
421 

Social group workers, need for professional 
training and for clearly defined employ- 
ment procedures and conditions, 426; 
relative functions of professional and lay 
workers, 427 

Social insurance, 119; in the long future, 
144-53; old age and survivors insurance, 
145, 146, 147, 151, 173, 394 £.; workers not 
protected by program, 145; feasible to 
cover all workers, 146, 148; belief that as 
program matured, need for public assist- 
ance would decline, 147; costs passed on 
to consumer, 148; aids national economy, 
150; contributory plan an incentive to 
thrift, 151; steps taken by Congress to 
freeze social insurance taxes, 156; rail- 
road retirement, 394 

Social intergroup, work process, 200, 205-17; 
see also Community organization; Inter- 
group work 


“Socialization,” a group work area of spe- 
cialization, 422, 423 

Social process, defined: nature and quality, 
205; when a social work process, 206 f.; 
examples, 208; whether aimed at goals, 
210 

Social sciences, lag behind natural sciences, 
5, 16; significance of, for social workers, 
19 

Social security, Federal reorganization in 
field of, 132-43; in the future, 144-53; sig- 
nificance of payments in maintaining 
purchasing power, 150; in Great Britain, 
51; shifting burden from worker to tax- 
payer, 152; see also Social insurance 

Social Security Act, aid to mothers and 
children, 133; states required to submit 
plans, 134 f.; assistance for aged, 145, 146; 
need to protect all workers, 146, 148; 
no provision for disability insurance, 
149; Federal grants-in-aid programs 
opened to Indians, 180 ff.; Baltimore’s 
administration of assistance program, 
253; provisions for child welfare, 312; 
basic rights that are recognized and safe- 
guarded, 396, 397; effect of 1939 amend- 
ments upon public assistance in Michi- 
gan, 411 

Social Security Administration, Govern- 
ment expenditures through, 144; assured 
of feasibility of covering all workers, 146 

Social Security Board, 132, 137, 395; Bureau 
of Public Assistance Circular No. 6, 454; 
excerpts, 45% 

Social security legislation, objective, 102 

Social services, maintenance of optimum 
standards of living, 114-21; necessary to 
undergird optimum standard of living, 
118 

Social values, gulf between social facts and, 
4; lag between technology and, 14, 15 

Social welfare work in Europe and China, 
39-60; see also Relief and welfare services 

Social work, function in society, 6; three 
periods in development of, 6; emergence 
of professional discipline, 8; expanded 
range of services and personnel, 9; sig- 
nificance of: has already produced philos- 
ophers and statesmen and _ influenced 
American social and political policies, 19; 
of UNRRA, 23, 24; social work function 
of repatriation and resettlement, 46; col- 
laboration between government social 
services and voluntary agencies necessary 
for success of international relief work, 
47; the three basic areas, 194; when com- 
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Social work (Continued) 

munity organization is part of social 
work practice, 194-204; use of the terms 
“social” and “welfare,” 195; essentials 
of social work practice as a generic whole, 
195-99; focal problems, 196; objectives, 
196, 200; philosophy, 196 f., 201; when 
a social process becomes a social work 
process, 206 f.; community organization 
a process rather than an agency, 218; 
major issues in education for, 435-47 (see 
entries under Training); no generally 
accepted definition of the field or of the 
knowledge and skill required: resulting 
issues in professional education, 438; two 
differing views about the essence of, 438; 
quantitative problem of manning the 
field, 440; number of positions: of trained 
personnel, 441; practice of, in juxta- 
position with associated professions, 443; 
see also Casework; Group work; Welfare 
work 

Social workers, why hope of the world, 
20; job of educating Americans to the 
significance of their world leadership, 
24; need for international merit system 
for welfare workers, 55-57; causes of fail- 
ure in foreign relief work, 56; two main 
objectives, 181; services for Indians, 181- 
84; ways in which concern can be car- 
ried into action, 182; workers in public 
agency should share in planning and 
management, 188, 192; factors that make 
it difficult for public agencies to secure 
qualified personnel, 190 f., 192; use of self 
in relations with individuals and groups, 
197f.; always a representative of the 
agency, 198; role of, in intergroup work, 
207f., 210ff.; categories of functions, 
210-13; service to juvenile courts, 319; 
need for specific decision as to responsi- 
bilities and duties, 320; prospective de- 
mand for, and training of, psychiatric 
workers, 441, 462; need for solution of 
the problems of recruitment, selection, 
and recompense, 445 f.; effects of war- 
time acceleration, 453; see also Case- 
workers; Social group workers; for asso- 
ciations of specialized groups, see under 
American; National 

Social Work Year Book, excerpt, 421 
Society, kind labor movement can best fit 
into: distance between membership and 
leadership, 104; when group life destruc- 
tive or stagnating, 418 
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Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, New York, 316 

Soong, T. V., 51 

Sorenson, Roy, and associates, Los Angeles 
survey, 430n 

Southern California, University of, 388 

Southern Regional Council, 95 

Sovereignty, national, 21, 47 

Spanish Americans, discrimination against, 
93, 127 

Standard of living, productivity and, 96- 
102; factors which determine, 97 ff.; ef- 
fect of increased, on labor force, 99; so- 
cial services and the maintenance of 
optimum, 114-21; definition of decent, 
the purpose of standard budget, 291, 292 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, g1 

State Mental Health Authority, agency 
through which Federal Government will 
deal in mental health program, 462; func- 
tions, 463; urgent need of coéperation 
with, by state and community organiza- 
tions, 467 

States, grants-in-aid to, 192-43 (see also 
Federal Security Agency); grants to, for 
aid to dependent children, 133; Federal 
grants for old age assistance, 133, 394, 
396; plan material sent to FSA for ad- 
vance review, 135; field review to evalu- 
ate program according to operations, 136; 
qualification for Federal grants, 137; co- 
operation with Federal Government in 
programs for Indians, 180 ff.; legal recog- 
nition of responsibility for child wel- 
fare, 312; provision for old age assist- 
ance, 396 ff.; differences in definition of 
a needy person: of recognition of other 
than monetary needs, 397; in strategic 
position among welfare and assistance 
agencies, 404; what state, as distinguished 
from private organizations, can do to 
mect needs, 404 ff.; circumscribed by 
laws, 405; participation in the national 
mental health program, 461-68; basic 
activities which plans should include, 463 

Statesmen produced by social service, 19 

Stoddard, George, 34 

Study and treatment homes for troubled 
children, 333-43; see also Evanston Re- 
ceiving Home 

Study institutes, 457 

Sugar Act, 171 

Superbudget, 85 

Supervision, use of agency concepts and 
techniques in field work practice, 246; 
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integration with total program of the 
agency, 251-60; entire agency must be 
permeated by supervisory process, 252; 
responsibilities of supervisor, 252, 256, 
260; fundamental relationship between 
agency function and structure and, 
55 ff.; part played in field work training 
grows out of its place in agency opera- 
tion, 257; a creative experience: does not 
limit development of skill and under- 
standing, 260 

Supervision as an Administrative Process 
.. . (Social Security Board), 454; ex- 
cerpts, 453 

Supervisor, integration of field work place- 
ment furthered by close association with 
school and student, 248; training for 
well-qualified, urgently needed, 249 

Surveys, California Youth Authority's sur- 
veys of conditions that serve youth or 
lead to delinquency, 388 f.; Los Angeles’ 
recreational survey, 430, 434 

Sweden, high employment in period of 
fluctuation, 79; industrial relations, 
109 ff. 


Taber, John, 78 

Taft, Jessie, quoted, 296 

Taft, William H., 108 

Tammany Hall, 225 

Taxation, excise taxes fall heavily on 
purchasing power, 78; to fortify purchas- 
ing power, 85 

Taylor, John W., quoted, 32 

Teaching personnel in conquered coun- 
tries, problem of, 27, 28, 29-31 

Technical improvement, 98, 102 

Technicians, Negro, 91 

Technological unemployment, bogey of, 
dead? 102 

Technology, lag between social values and, 
14,15 

Temporary National Economic Commis- 
sion, 81 

Textbooks of conquered peoples, problem 
of censoring, rewriting, and producing, 
27, 28 

Theory and Practice of Social Case Work 
(Hamilton), 280 

Thinking, new type essential, 4 

Time, 81 

Time limit, agency use of, 254 f. 

TNEC, see Temporary National Economic 
Commission 


Tolan Committee, 164 


Toleration, for difference, 15; based on ex- 
perience gained through disagreement, 
73; see also Discrimination; Prejudice 

Total War and the Constitution (Corwin), 
86 

Towle, Charlotte, quoted, 228 

Trade unions, see Labor unions 

Tradition, a basic difficulty in interna- 
tional collaboration, 48 

Training, changing trends in education of 
caseworkers, 240-50; defined as a synthe- 
sized educational experience, 243; em- 
phases in the beginning courses, 244; 
professional education in the agency set- 
ting, 244 ff., 448-60; supervised field work 
practice, 246 ff., 257, 448; student's pre- 
occupations: becoming aware of self and 
of role with client, 246; whether schools 
are preparing workers adequately 
equipped: need for training of staff 
supervisors, 249; work-study plan in 
Baltimore Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 257 ff.; training for social group 
work, 426; schools of social work: num- 
bers of schools and faculty members, 435; 
of students, 435, 436, 441; programs, 435- 
45 passim; major issues in social work 
education, 435-47; graduate degrees: why 
education a joint enterprise and expen- 
sive, 436 f.; preparation for public social 
service: differences in viewpoint of two 
associations of schools, 437; need for 
agreement about what a social worker 
should know and be able to do, 438; ques- 
tion of work by persons without profes- 
sional preparation, 439; short and in- 
adequate training, 440; the quantitative 
problem, 440f.; aggressive actions 
needed, 441; effects of the standards set 
for: making education more available, 
442; conflict between trends, 442 ff.; prep- 
aration for specialized practice, 443; re- 
search requirements, 444f., 457; prob- 
lems whose solution will have a major 
effect, 445f£.; conditioning factors in 
agency’s determination of where em- 
phasis in continuing education of worker 
should be placed, 449 ff.; educational and 
developmental processes within the set- 
ting, 451 ff.; externship period, 452; su- 
pervision the keystone, 453 f.; participa- 
tion in board, staff, and community meet- 
ings and committees, 454, 455; group 
work and study projects, 456; for psychi- 
atric consultation, 457 f.; self-education 
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Training (Continued) 
by reading, 459; financial provisions for, 
under Mental Health Act, 461, 462, 463 

Transference, use of, one of the most im- 
portant techniques, 242 

Trecker, Harleigh B., quoted, 421; book on 
group work, 428 

Truman, Harry S., 46, 150; Administration 
put in a dilemma, 79 

Tuberculosis, public reaction to, 219, 220 

Turkey, call for aid to, 46 


U.N., see United Nations 

Unemployment, among Negroes, 91; among 
Negro and white veterans, 92; is bogey 
of technological, dead? 102; among war- 
time migrants, 186 

Unemployment Compensation Act, 80 

Unemployment insurance, annual 
ments, 144 

Uniformity, value placed upon, 13 

United Automobile Workers, 94 

United Electrical Workers, 94 

United Nations, hostility that threatens 
to overshadow organization, 3; machin- 
ery of, and its creators: advisory function 
and moral power, 22; relation of social 
work to potentialities of, 22; possibilities 
of direct and positive action, 23; con- 
sideration of an international emergency 
food organization, 41; reports on Eu- 
rope’s needs: efforts to provide relief, 
42-47; UNRRA’s advisory social welfare 
work taken over by: the program, 44 f.; 
action in behalf of refugees and dis- 
placed persons, 45; social work job of re- 
patriation and resettlement, 46; caution 
about expanding agencies, 78; only 
through, can security be assured, 130 

United Nations Food Emergency Fund, 42 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, achievement unprece- 
dented in history of international codper- 
ation, 22; social work, 23, 24; early token 
relief program, 39; relief function and 
problems in Europe, 39-48; attitude of 
U.S. toward continuing, and toward its 
relief function, 41; advisory social wel- 
fare work taken over by U.N.: the pro- 
gram, 44f.; experiences of voluntary 
agencies and, 47; in China, 49-60 (see 
entries under China); question as to 
whether a supply or a service agency, 54 

United Office and Professional Workers, 94 

United Public Workers Union, 94 
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United Retail, Wholesale, and Warehouse 
Workers Union, 94 

United Services Organization, 424 

United States, two political parties and 
their pragmatic approach: causes of so- 
cial work development, 20; problem of 
its undisputed world leadership, 21, 24; 
machinery of League and U.N. created 
in, 22; nature and extent of our triumph: 
organization of the world for peace, 26; 
ideological war motives and postwar pu- 
rification, 29, 31; problem of retaking 
of power by Military Government, go; 
attitude and action of Congress re Euro- 
pean relief and UNRRA, g9, 40; bitter- 
ness of Europeans over release of ration- 
ing controls and unwillingness to sacri- 
fice and share, 40; prestige and leader- 
ship damaged, 40, 41; attitude toward 
continuation, and relief function, of 
UNRRA, 41 f.; attitude toward refugee 
problem, 46; call for aid to Greece and 
Turkey, 46; differences between Britain 
and, in tradition, prejudices, and use of 
words, 48; changes and conditions neces- 
sary for success in international welfare 
efforts, 49; government expenditures still 
stimulating the economy, 76; probation 
system, 368; see also entries under Fed- 
eral 

—— Agriculture, Department of: home 
demonstration program, 116, 120 

——- Army: correctional problems, 361; 
percentage of court-martial offenders re- 
stored to duty, 367; parole supervision 
and assistance, 368 

—— Congress: deflationary program, 77, 78; 
threat of labor legislation to prevent col- 
lective bargaining, 77; efforts to starve 
social legislation, 78; determined to re- 
move controls, 78; laissez faire outlook, 
84; real estate lobbies, 122; House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 128; 
effort to freeze social insurance taxes, 156; 
Tolan Committee, 164 

—— Interior Department: funds for In- 
dian welfare services, 180 

-—- Labor, Department of: Retraining 
and Re-employment Administration, 166 

~—- U. S. Navy: number of men under 
general court-martial sentences, 361; 
basic philosophy and attitude toward 
correctional program, 361-68; correc- 
tional methods and techniques, 362 ff.; 
disciplinary barracks, 365; retraining sta- 
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tion, 366; clemency board, 367; court- 
martial offenders restored to duty, 367; 
need for a parole system, 368 

——- Supreme Court, 163 

United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations of 1912, 108 

United States Education Mission, work of 
re-educating conquered peoples, 25-38; 
see entries under Education 

UNRRA, see United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 

Urban League, see National Urban League 


VA, see Veterans Administration 

Variation, prejudice against, 14; tolerance 
for, 15 

Venereal disease, Baltimore’s public serv- 
ices, 253 

Veterans, unemployment among Negro 
and white, 92; disillusionment, 122; so- 
cial responsibility, 122-31; experiences 
that have influenced philosophy, 124; 
prejudice shown in treatment of minor- 
ity groups, 126, 127; effect of housing 
shortage upon, 127; can work through 
their organizations to win the peace, 130; 
concerned with international affairs, 130; 
see also Servicemen 

Veterans Administration, guilty of gross 
discrimination, 92 

Veterans Employment Service, guilty of 
gross discrimination, 92 

Vocational training, needed to increase 
earning capacity, 158 


Wages could be raised, 77; labor’s power 
to resist cuts, 80; “real” hourly earnings 
in manufacturing, chart, 98; earnings 
corrected for changes in prices, 102; re- 
sponsible union will not make excessive 
demands, 103; annual wage principle to 
assure optimum standard of life on con- 
tinuing basis, 119; need to adjust basic 
structure, 158 

Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, 128 

War, world still at, 3 

War industries, Negroes employed in, go 

War Labor Board, emergency settlement of 
problems of status, 108 

Warren, Earl, 385 

War service agencies, social group work, 424 

War services, correction techniques, 361-68 

Washington, state, licensing law for pro- 
tection of children, 325 

Wayne County Bureau of Social Aid, 411 


Welfare, term, 195 

Welfare activities one of major interests of 
National Government, 143 

Welfare and service functions of govern- 
ment inherent in our historical docu- 
ments, 391 f. 

Welfare economy, 84 

Welfare federations, California, as aids in 
delinquency prevention program, 387, 
390 

Welfare work, new concept of public, 9; 
services for Indians, 180, 181-84; public 
welfare in a rapidly growing community: 
problems and their solution in Contra 
Costa County, Calif., 185-93; growth of 
load more rapid than increase in staff, 
186; importance of planning: of giving 
staff a share in management, 188, 192; 
rural type of organization, 189; casework 
services (q.v.) in public welfare, 261-69; 
origin and purpose of the public agency 
and its program, 262; obstacles that con- 
front administration and workers, 268 f.; 
budget (q.v.) standards and use in con- 
nection with relief giving, 288-300; plan- 
ning services for the aged, by the state 
welfare department, 402-10; in the local 
community, 410-17; see also Child wel- 
fare; Old age; Public assistance, Relief; 
Social work 

Welfare workers, see Social workers 

Wheeler-Howard (Reorganization) Act, 
177 f. 

White, William A., 372 

White House Conferences, 324 

Willkie, Wendell, 131 

Wilson, Woodrow, 22 

WLB, see War Labor Board 

Women, terminability of marriage has 
made position insecure, 67; American, 
have to work to keep their husbands, 68; 
still a status group, 69; attacks on, 70; 
responsibilities of parenthood turned 
over to, 71; shift in place of employment, 
99; see also Grandmothers; Homemaker; 
Mother 

Work, varied meanings and effects of, 264; 
delinquents taught and given opportu- 
nity, to work, 374, 388; see also Employ- 
ment 

Working age, narrowing of groups, 100 

Working hours, 97, 100 

Workmen’s compensation laws, few states 
cover agricultural workers, 173 

World interdependence and unity, 20 ff 
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World leadership of U.S., an outstanding 
international problem, 21; education of 
the people to significance of, 24 

Wyatt, Wilson, 128 


Yangtze Valley “TVA,” 53 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 95; 
activities for the elderly under consider- 
ation, 417 

Youth, re-evaluating maturity of adoles- 
cents, 70; prevention and control of de- 
linquency in California: program and 
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activities of its Youth Authority, 384-90; 
other delinquency prevention services, 
389 f.; group workers’ activities in be- 
half of children and, 425, 428; recrea- 
tional groups and opportunities, 432; see 
also Juvenile delinquents 

Youth canteens, 387 

Youth Centers and Councils Association, 
387 

YWCA, see Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation 

Yugoslavia, 43 


